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paraphrase Thomas Payne’s famous 
utterance, are times that try the 
souls teachers and educators.” every 
hand one hears prospective reductions 
enrollment and consequent constrictions 
There has already begun wide- 
spread dismissal faculty members for the 
only reason that reduced enrollments make 
such dismissals imperative. With the rapid 
multiplication courses departments be- 
cause the extensive specialization edu- 
cation high school and college levels, 
there probably has been for some time 
over-expansion faculties and departments 
and some the dismissals may, therefore, 
mean simply return more normal and 
conservative educational administration. 
The steadily declining size and income 
from endowments is, course, major 
contributing factor. The probable shift 
emphasis from academic courses train- 
ing that has more immediate value the 
growing defense program doubtless an- 
other cause for the present distortions 
the educational programs many schools 
and colleges. is, therefore, not surprising 
that educators and teachers are troubled 
and that the future seems extremely uncer- 
tain. believe, however, that these are 
times that also test educational convictions, 
and that they are challenge our faith 
education the great bulwark na- 
tional strength and security. Out our 
discouragement should come renewed zeal 
and intelligent vigor preserving those 
values which many believe have en- 
during worth. Educational adjustment 
always necessary. may that out the 
present world tragedy will emerge new 
education, firmly established foundations 
that cannot shaken, but better adapted 
the new demands that will placed 
upon educational leaders they are called 
upon fashion programs more vital for the 
new efforts that peace will impose. 

the closing issue the present volume 
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are pleased offer several articles that 
have timely significance. The first these, 
Reply Mrs. Lindbergh, Max 
Bondy, member the faculty Windsor 
Mountain School, Manchester, Vermont, 
cogent answer The Wave the 
Future. Dr. Bondy writes vigorously 
defense America against the background 
his personal knowledge conditions 
Germany. Women’s Education and De- 
fense Ruth Strang, Professor Edu- 
cation Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, likewise stresses the importance 
faith and defense America. well- 
known authority the field guidance, 
Dr. Strang writes inspiring appeal for 
“conditions instruction and student life 
which the humane spirit developed 
anew for each generation.” Professor 
Robert Davis, Professor Education 
the University Colorado, reports 
Mental Hygiene During the Civil War 
his discovery book which the fore- 
runner the literature mental hygiene 
which began develop 1917. Students 
this field will doubtless welcome the nu- 
merous citations from this book, 
surprised its author’s modern point 
view. Conflicting Views Higher Edu- 
cation, John Wahlquist, Professor 
Education the University Utah, pre- 
sents scholarly analysis philosophical 
theories affecting higher education. From 
Warren Coxe, Director Division 
Research, New York State Education 
Department, came the article Educa- 
tional Research State Departments 
Education. emphasizes the need the 
functions research and 
qualifications the research staff. 

The problem curriculum revision can 
never definitely solved, for new phases 
are likely appear unexpected moments. 
Therefore Lifelong Curriculum 
Wendell Thomas, Jamaica, Long 
(Continued page 507) 
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Two travelers being comforted the landlord. eventide, monks, great men, 
and travelers all degree sought shelter for the night. Many the guests 
complained about the excessive price the food. These extortions the 
innkeepers prompted King Edward England issue statute 
hostelers and herbergers sell food reasonable prices.” 
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Reply Mrs. Lindbergh 


Max Bonpy 


LARGE school the students were 
having celebration. The festivities 
reached climax when new book 
Wave the Future, was read them. 
They listened with intense emotion and 
new gospel had been revealed them. 
Since profession for the past twen- 
years has been educate youth, and 
since seems vital importance that 
the enthusiasm young people should 
stimulated toward the best ideals, 
read the book very carefully. was 
deeply disappointed. became convinced 
that the book constituted imminent 
danger for younger readers, and felt 
draw attention its great failings. 
not speaking the aims the book, 
but the methods uses achieve 
these aims. From the very beginning 
the writer uses the inspirational 
ties her style lull the critical facul- 
ties her openminded readers, and that 
why this answer must written. 


Mrs. Lindbergh says that she gives 
her book “personal confession only 
the hope that may help clear the 
minds others.” This precious task, 
truly educational one. But how does one 
clarify the minds others? Certainly 
not being ambiguous. searched 
through the book for some clear state- 
ments; but vain. are given 
understand neither what obsolete nor 
what new, and least all what the 
future may have store for us. There 
are only catchwords and phrases. 
portance that young people should 
trained distinguish between opinions 
based facts, and the kind vague 
generalities which best perplex, and 
worst pervert. 

not out malice that say this 
book does not contain one clear cut idea; 
the writer’s intention not elucidate 
ideas. She says that she wishes portray 
“belief,” and that her message more 
“dream” than reality. And beware 
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him who demands clarity, she says; 
“intellectual” who betrays not 
only himself but others because be- 
lieves can express everything through 
the medium words. impossible 
explain love, life, death such 
inadequate means. Something ineffable 
remains, and therein she perfectly 
right. But because true, be- 
wildering this contest. The inexperi- 
enced youth who often out mental 
laziness prefers abandon the struggle 
for clear vision will chime enthusi- 
astically; but educators must com- 
bat this critical apathy. must draw 
the attention young people the fact 
that this book there nothing said 
about love, life, and death, but about 
things that are much more concrete— 
namely, about the Nazis, the English, 
about what obsolete America and 
England, and about what new the 
Third Reich. these things must 
speak clearly. One may “dream” about 
love, but not about Nazi morals, and not 
about one’s own morals. would, how- 
ever, find political dreams this case 
comparatively harmless really were 
dreaming. But not believe that the 
definition the word dream can 
stretched include essay which 
strives influence the thoughts the 
reader, and which tries lead him 
obscure, illogical, preconceived con- 
clusion. Thus, order clear the minds 
the young important explain, 
point for point, what Mrs. Lindbergh 
has say. 

The Wave the Future asks the ur- 
gent question, what shall teach our 
children today when they hear that in- 
nocent people are being tortured, and 


peaceful nations oppressed? This 
question moral education, and 
should answered moral 
Why this not Why—and with- 
out any reason—is the moral basis sud- 
denly abandoned, and why the answer 
given from the political standpoint? 
Why does Mrs. Lindbergh give the 
“Ally” and “Pro-Ally” answer instead 
the moral answer? This question 
asked with great anxiety those who 
bear the great responsibility for the edu- 
cation youth this world today. This 
question not answered the 
German, the Englishman, the French- 
man such, but the civilized human 
being. shall refer later the real an- 
swer the book gives; for the moment 
wish point out the methods dis- 
tortion that are used the answer, 
which not all morally responsible, 
but political. There are mind two 
plausible ways replying the moral 
question, and each founded the 
same ethic. One them, which comes 
from the traditional system 
own education, that the young peo- 
ple who hear about all the villainy 
present day persecution—of which the 
war means the worst—must 
all times taught practice the Chris- 
tian idea love, consideration, and un- 
derstanding for one’s neighbor. Even 
have failed energy the past, 
still the greatest crime the part 
the educator remain passive while such 
eternal values are being trodden upon. 

That one answer the question. 
The other answer also based moral, 
not political grounds, and the fol- 
lowing: Allegedly Christian morals are 
obsolete and one adheres them 
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any longer. New “heroic” morals will 
now our fortress, based not upon love, 
but upon strength, morals that emerge 
from some kind luminous future. 
know that millions people Europe 
share this view and are actively perse- 
cuting the followers Christianity. 
cannot object anyone having this 
opinion, but our forthright demand 
that they should openly admit it. 
reproach Mrs. Lindbergh either for lack 
courage, for absence clear 
thought. 

Why does this book attack Christian- 
ity from behind, and disguise? Per- 
haps for the purpose gaining friends 
who would remain enemies they but 
knew what all about, namely, that 
there are supposed greater values 
than those Christianity. 

But let continue outline the 
methods employed this book. 
have seen that the author, instead 
allowing the educational question 
answered from the point view 
Christian morals, puts the answer into 
the mouths Ally and Pro-Ally people. 
That might all very well were not 
for the fact that the Ally answer given 
were the Christian answer. 
states, according the book, that what 
see today Hitler Germany Evil, 
pure and simple, and that our duty 
fight the battle Good against this 
Evil. Thus the question war in- 
jected into the Christian answer where 
does not belong. The decent Christian 
answer should given, gave 
above, independent any consideration 
war. associating the answer that 
asks for war with the Christian answer, 
the unpopularity war this country 
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transferred the Christian answer 
and the moral point view made 
appear militaristic. Whether Mrs. Lind- 
bergh was aware not, she has led 
her readers anti-Christian stand- 
point means simple logical sub- 
terfuge. moral answer moral 
question clad the robes Ally 
propaganda, and such, rejected. 

But Mrs. Lindbergh seems think 
that may see through her equivoca- 
tion, and that would perhaps wiser 
give straightforward answer those 
who acknowledge that the horrors and 
bestialities Hitlerism are evil that 
must combatted. she gives most 
amazing answer. She says that such peo- 
ple “are right, but only relative the 
small stage which they are looking, 
only relative that beautiful, perfect, 
safe panorama seen from the nar- 
row fan-like angle our front-row 
plush seats; not right relative the 
Yes,” she continues, want say, you 
are right, relative those trees, those 
rocks, those mountains seen from that 
angle. But have been sitting cor- 
ner seat off-angle. Those trees, 
gnarled and solid from this side, are 
only cut-out canvas, pasted net. They 
have backs the mountains behind 
have depth the thunder you hear 
just drum off-stage.” Naturally Mrs. 
Lindbergh can find symbols illustrate 
her point, but substitute symbols for 
the point itself nothing more than 
try convey emotionally something 
which the reason would refuse. Young 
people who are learning form their 
own opinions must told that the sym- 
bol can merely illustrate sum 
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argument; can never replace it. And 
what does this papier maché world sym- 
bolize? Surely not the barbarities 
Hitlerism which are, unfortunately, ter- 
ribly real. Perhaps, then, the democratic 
landscape? But even one were admit 
that the democratic landscape were 
papier maché unreality—which not 
admit, and which Mrs. Lindbergh makes 
effort prove—even then, there 
any reason believe that such papier 
inhabitants should incapable 
when confronts them? there any 
reason believe that their impulsion 
fight should also papier 
Surely Mrs. Lindbergh once more at- 
tacking the moral point view from the 
rear implying that those who see evil 
modern Germany are irresponsible 
children who fear painted devil. 
This not the only method dis- 
tortion used against those who adhere 
the Christian attitude. large scale 
movement evidently work trying 
obscure and obfuscate the diabolical 
actions Hitler Germany. Let quote 
from the book: “There are sins, there 
doubt about it, and stand against 
them. But there are other sins.” Thus 
Mrs. Lindbergh turns the tables. The 
real sinners are not the Nazis with their 
inhuman ideas and methods; the real 
sinners are the people and nations who 
some manner other fail follow 
the ideas the Nazis. For the Nazis 


Let examine this “somehow” Naz- 
ism. The Wave the Future asks, 


have found the courage make changes, 
whereas the others have resisted change. 
quote again: “And change the very 
essence living matter, resist change 
sin against life itself.” With this 
statement Mrs. Lindbergh tries hand 
Christian morality its death blow, and 
shall see, this being done with 
terrifying irresponsibility. Before one 
ventures minimize what happening 
Germany were something un- 
important, before one dares say that 
the people who cannot look passively 
are blind, and should focus their atten- 
tion the changes necessary home, 
one should certainly have mind some 
great and enormous aim which would 
justify this sacrifice Christian moral- 
ity. And one thing certain about The 
Wave the Future: offers goal, 
feasible aim, clear and inspiring 
belief, glorious dream; and for this 
utter nothingness the human being 
asked sacrifice whatever understand- 
ing possesses; asked deny his 
moral feelings, repudiate his Chris- 
tian reactions; word, his convictions 
and ideals. 

But perhaps unjust toward the 
book. Perhaps not all purposeless 
appears, devious though its path 
may be. its positive sense some- 
how Nazistic; and its negative sense 
unequivocally opposed Christian 
morals, and the Christian attitude 
the Nazi regime. 


some new and perhaps even ulti- 
mately good conception humanity try- 
ing come birth, often through evil 
and horrible forms and abortive 
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tempts?” must emphasize that there 
not only something new but also some- 
thing “ultimately good” behind Nazism, 
then Mrs. Lindbergh must able 
show us. unquestionably the 
moral duty responsible author 
explain what aspect Nazism this 
new and good conception humanity 
lies. That should not difficult. 
There are hundreds books both 
Germany and Italy that try explain 
what the positive good is. need only 
mention few the more popular writ- 
ers: Rosenberg, Darrée, Hitler himself. 
know that these people are obsessed 
with idea, but are familiar with 
the idea, and therefore doubt the 
harvest sown such seed. Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s book this respect adds nothing 
the millions words that have al- 
ready been spilled the most futile 
printing venture history; contains 
not the slightest inkling what may 
new Nazism, what may “ulti- 
mately good.” 

With reference Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
first question, should really teach our 
children “Do not resist change”? Sup- 
pose they should ask what change 
have mind, and should reply with 
Mrs. Lindbergh not know exactly. 
not even know inexactly, but some- 
how other you must the Nazis 
do, course without committing their 
crimes.” “Yes, but where the good 
Nazism,” asks the forward child, “and 
how that you imagine Nazism the 
Wave the Future?” “Unfortunately, 
cannot give you any proof it; only 
not literally quoting 
the book, but obvious after reading 
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that the above answer substantially 
correct, and that the book contains 
other. 

And since the author sees that not 
enough simply make assertions where 
the greatest human values are stake, 
she tries least make plausible what 
she cannot prove, and once more she be- 
comes figurative. She says: “Naturally 
see all these horrors they are but 
foam the waves the future.” The 
uncritical reader satisfied; the horrors 
are foam, substance that disappears; 
and while the reader pondering over 
the foam, forgets entirely consider 
what these waves the future may be. 
Once more symbol has been used, not 
illustrate thought, but cover 
fallacy. 

After all that has been said this 
book, one would think that too 
unconvincing become popular, and 
that therefore there need rebel 
against it. What, then, doing all 
the best-seller lists? Probably read 
for psychological reasons that are not 
founded the belief that the future 
belongs Nazism. the first place, 
the book opposed war, and 
anti-war book solicits the favor the 
majority the American public. One 
can opposed war without believing 
that the Nazi movement the solution 
for the future. But combining 
anti-war attitude with Nazism, Mrs. 
Lindbergh gives Nazism implicit 
support for which there not the least 
logical reason. 

second cause for the popularity 
the book the sympathetically superfi- 
cial manner which the future pre- 
sented the reader. Every thinking 
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person has become restless over the pres- 
ent situation. not mean our acute 
political position, but the moral chal- 
lenge that has come from our social 
problems. Something must eminently 
wrong throughout the world. are 
neither masters, nor can serve any 
more. One either afraid, one has 
evil conscience, one outraged. 
Old ideas wane, new ones are the 
making. Whatever one chooses call 
it, disquieting know that the fu- 
ture America, her growth, her har- 
mony, depend only her having this 
“courage change.” 

hope that majority the readers 
Mrs. Lindbergh’s book have more 
than dim apprehension the fact 
that they are being misled. The 
thor familiar with this feeling un- 
certainty among the masses, and she 
wise enough know that people are 
conservative spite their uncertain- 
ties. She therefore most cautious not 
attack past present institutions, 
give any advice for the future. Every- 
one may abide his old ideas; reform 
and change are good—but there not 
one word said how these changes 
are come about without disturbing the 
snug, convenient ideas. the contrary, 
the ideas others that will have 
changed, why should not 
vaguely progressive and “look forward 
new ideals and not back old leg- 
ends,” and not too much 
strain, swim along these waves the 
future. 

Our very strong feeling unrest, 
age dying without the new having 
taken shape, grist for the mill Mrs. 
Lindbergh; and imminent dan- 
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ger for the unseeing because this 
feeling alone that gives the author such 
easy sailing toward her Nazistic port. 
The familiar idea that the same symp- 
toms unrest and decay were prevalent 
Germany until men came who had 
the courage tread new paths, faintly 
justifies her words. Germany was ripe 
for rebirth, but who says that what has 
taken root progress? Can that 
negative forces have come power? 
Can not revolution nihilism, 
retrogression, revolution that leads 
back barbarism? The fact that such 
questions can asked all sufficient 
reason for expecting Mrs. Lindbergh 
prove what she says. 

reality, her position even less 
favorable, for numerous excellent books 
have given flawless proof why Naz- 
ism negative movement. And far 
know, there not one serious Amer- 
ican book which evidence given for 
the assertion that Nazism “ulti- 
mately good conception humanity” 
trying come birth. 

one point the author explains why 
she believes that the future belongs 
the Nazis. because German suc- 
cess awakening feeling national 
unity the minds the people. This 
statement highly assailable. know 
that nothing impresses the majority 
more than success, and that lack suc- 
cess tends derogate moral and mental 
qualities human beings. But often 
the case that the unsuccessful man pre- 
fers his decency the destructive powers 
which were work help the success- 
ful man his position life. success 
can achieved only the destruction 
Christian morals, the suppression 
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all the good man, and arousing 
all those evil tendencies which have 
tried combat, and have combatted, for 
centuries, then surely what Mr. Hitler 
has done cannot called success. 

point view, what about the “superb 
equipment” the Germans? Hitler’s 
success was not truly military nature, 
nor was due national unity and the 
enthusiasm the German people. 
was due appeasers and traitors among 
the enemies Germany. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia were betrayed; Poland 
received assistance; conspiracy 
French Fascist sympathizers surrendered 
their country the enemy. soon 
the appeasers London were divested 
their power, Germany ceased 
successful. Not mention the little 
kingdom Greece which for today and 
for all time has stripped Fascism its 
mysterious powers. And there Yugo- 
slavia! naturally “success” for 
Germany have risen from second 
rank state world power few 
years; anda very threatening success 
that. But was really achieved the 
new National Spirit, Mrs. Lindbergh 
suggests? not believe so. think 
that Germany’s outward success due 
the shortsightedness the English 
and French who saw strong Ger- 
many bulwark against Russia. 

Mrs. Lindbergh says that one cannot 
deny the existence new national 
spirit. What does she know this spirit? 
Nothing but what the Nazis try make 
the world believe. Has there ever been 
more fabulous swindling apparatus 
than the German propaganda office? Has 
similar pressure ever been exerted 
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people order produce “national 
spirit”? what end but this, the con- 
fiscation fortunes, the concentration 
camps, the court sentences pronounced 
corrupt and intimidated judges, the 
ubiquitous spy system, the incitement 
children against parents? The author 
The Wave the Future knows these 
things. She knows the terror. How 
can she believe that from fear, intimida- 
tion, and resignation, new “spirit” can 
emerge? this spirit found among 
the workmen, who must labor for mini- 
mum wages, and without the least legal 
protection? are find among 
the priests and ministers the various 
confessions, among the decent judges, 
the culturally valuable class Ger- 
perhaps among the peasants? 
Indeed, no. 

admit that there one group 
enthusiasts Germany; the young peo- 
ple. Those who were once “Hitler 
Youths” are perhaps fighting, and per- 
haps majority them are really 
enthusiastic. But Mrs. Lindbergh has 
entirely overlooked this group the 
only positive thing the Nazi regime has 
achieved. 

was symptomatic post-war con- 
ditions that for many years youth had 
been growing with impoverished 
sources from which nourish enthusi- 
asm for anything, even for life itself. 
least far Europe was concerned, 
youth had little cause for inspiration. 
The Renaissance, that epoch immeas- 
urable emotional resources, succumbed 
because its grandeur could not recon- 
ciled the inhibitions the human 
mind. The religious ideas the 17th 
century had lost their vitality. The 


ay 


epoch Idealism that centered around 
the 18th century and had awakened the 
best forces Europe, especially Ger- 
many, had passed. And the powerful 
spirit social reform that set with 
the French Revolution had simmered 
down the idealistic Socialism the 
Twenties. And now, when the lights 
Europe burned low for the young, Hit- 
ler came them with his familiar 
methods. Undoubtedly succeeded 
inspiring certain percentage the 
people, and Mrs. Lindbergh had men- 
tioned this fact she would not have been 
wrong. Communism and Nazism were 
capable doing what Democracy was 
apparently failing do. But today 
must make exception the England 
which, under Churchill, fighting 
overwhelmingly great battle not only 
for her own existence, but for decency 
and freedom throughout the world. The 
English people were awakened the 
war, and the American people are awak- 
ening; but what did Hitler before 
the war revive the Germans? The 
answer this question the greatest 
importance evidence for against 
Mrs. Lindbergh. Wherever this tor- 
pid world enthusiasm awakened, the 
waves surge high, but whether they are 
the waves the future, the past 
may open question. However 


The wave the future amounts 
nothing else but that the free, respon- 
sible individual replaced the 
mass-man, harnessed body and mind. 
“The wave the future coming and 
there fighting it,” says Mrs. Lind- 
bergh. another sense than her own, 
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grateful the educator may for signs 
rebirth stagnant world, cannot 
accept the signs uncritically, because 
would mean unjustifiable simplifica- 
tion his human task. not possible, 
and should not possible even for 
those whose ethical demands are modest, 
accept enthusiasm without scrutiny, 
just because enthusiasm, regardless 
how works, regardless its means 
and its associations. 

Today must look enthusiasm 
the face. How did Hitler create it? 
speaking from profound knowledge 
the German situation from the very in- 
ception the Hitler movement. Hitler 
ensnares his young followers permit- 
ting them NOT suppress certain in- 
stincts the suppression which has al- 
ways played vital role Christian 
education. Every human being possesses 
destructive, sadistic instincts. When 
speak civilization mean control 
the germ sadism, control that 
advances civilization goes forward. 
And now Hitler frees the sadistic im- 
pulse; sanctions anything and every- 
thing that may advantageous either 
the individual the state. These 
sanctions show direct and terrible re- 
turn the age barbarism, with all its 
untamed instincts, more fierce today 
than ever the past. 


she certainly right. But these waves 
the past, and fear these are Mrs. 
Lindbergh’s waves, threaten engulf 
and thrust back, then must 
fight them with all the power possess. 
will fighting for the future our 
culture against the brute force the 
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past, force against which will have 
build dam many times greater than 
bility which cannot venture answer, 
necessary for the United States join 
England, whether support with all 
available materials will suffice. 

Aside from our outward struggle 
shall have inward battle fight 
protect ourselves from infection. 
Here must quote the one and only 
sentence Mrs. Lindbergh’s book with 
which agree: not believe the 
things condemned are innately 
German. They are evils which come 
every nation under the same conditions.” 
one should any means imagine 
that the Germans are suffering from 
moral insanity, that they are specifi- 
cally inclined give birth the forces 
barbarism. entire love belongs 
the German people, and find horri- 
fying that this devilish scourge has been 
let loose them. But know with 
deep certainty that love alone can give, 
that have deal here with disease 
that has befallen the German people, 
and know furthermore that the danger 
contagion that even such 
country this might not much more 
immune than Germany should 
confronted with the same dangers. 
Therefore our inner work must pro- 
phylactic. must everything our 
power guard America against this in- 
fection. God preserve America from the 
waves the past. America’s duty 
remain healthy, keep alert, and 
work tirelessly for great age come. 

What can promote this de- 
velopment? offer merely negative 
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assistance drawing attention the 
destructive qualities such book 
The Wave the Future. educators 
have more than this. must help 
strengthen the fortress upon which 
new future built. must rein- 
force the powers decency with which 
Christianity has endowed throughout 
centuries, the powers consideration 
for others, chivalry, and human 
devotion that alone can rescue from 
the contagion hatred and sadism. This 
must the main object education. 
Our forces will have active with 
greater intensity than before. ex- 
perience tells that the aim attain- 
able. not possible for explain 
here why certain that can suc- 
Suffice that clearly the only 
preventive against the danger such 
infection educate the mass the 
people with unremitting care, and 
exercise all the unutilized moral forces 
this world. strong effort develop 
character imperative. 

know not saying anything that 
new. only wish emphasize 
the old belief that the 
new enthusiasm which will create the 
genuine wave the future, will not be, 
whatever else is, opposition the 
GOOD our moral heritage. 

Provided America remains perfectly 
immune from the danger retrogres- 
sion, there every outward indication 
that she will create new and great fu- 
ture. Then America will not only benefit 
herself, but she will play glorious part 
helping lead unfortunate Germany 
over her temporarily unscalable walls, 
and onward the path spiritual 
and moral future. 
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June Gardens 


Soy Harris 


shall remember tree-arched drives that wind 

all the glory their summer green; 

Trim, gravel walks through lawns beneath old trees, 
That lead gardens, quiet and aloof, 

Where color cries its beauty the sun 

blended tumult for the month June. 


The little stalks Canterbury bells 

Are pink and white and purple, deep blue; 
Thermopsis,—yellow. Fox-gloves grow quite high 
With tall delphinium, sky-blue and indigo, 
Beyond low borders frail heliotrope. 

One lovely garden pale pastels,— 

Pink roses, ravish, viola beds,— 


Violas,—delicate orchid flowers. 


Stone terraces, wide open the sky, 


Where frog founts play cedar-guarded pools 


Are where the formal garden views are best. 
Some are bound balustrades, walls; 

Some have wide steps, and gracious, that lead down 
flower-bordered paths and hermit glens. 


One hushed foot-way know Primrose Walk. 


The clover grass soft beneath the feet; 


The spacious lawns slope gently and reach far; 
The flower-scented air sweet breathe; 
Intimate little paths along brookways 

Have rhododendron bushes freshly bloomed. 


Green Gardens, cool with evergreen and shade 
Breathe benedictions, soothing the soul. 
The lily-pools are placid and apart; 

The suki-sandra thrives below great trees. 


One rare, old English fern-leaf 
Has branches circling wide, that sweep the ground. 
Beneath, chapel, out-of-doors, 


cloistral arbor, made Hands Unseen. 


Here Beauty, consecrate, feed the heart. 


Women’s Education and Defense’ 


STRANG 


MERICAN women are the best dressed 
women the world—and the most 
superficial.” This comment was made 
man who had traveled inquiringly 
many countries. led wonder how 
much truth there was what said 
and whether our schools and colleges 
were adequately preparing men and 
women for their responsibilities de- 
fense and reconstruction. 

the early days women’s educa- 
tion the responsibility the college with 
respect its women students was “to 
correct their habits and mould the fe- 
male character.” The Oberlin College 
Catalogue 1837 went say that 
this result was achieved under the 
superintendence judicious lady.” 

Although the quaint phrasing this 
aim amuses us, corresponds rather 
closely modern statements aims 
higher education: Each generation has 
acquire anew the habits civiliza- 
tion; the development the potentiali- 
ties every individual the central 
task education. More specifically, 
deans and presidents women’s col- 
leges have characterized their ideal grad- 
uate person able think straight, 
having skills social usefulness, and 
adaptable changing conditions. 

Will such qualities serve well 
the event invasion? Let think 

paper read the annual meeting the 


National Association Deans Women, Febru- 
ary 20, 1941. 


woman living Scotland today, gifted 
American girl who graduated from 
Scottish university. While there she fell 
love with young Scottish chemist 
who married her his third trip across 
ocean and continent. They returned 
Scotland live. 

Before the war her household con- 
sisted husband, small son 
“doggie,” and two servants. Now she 
has increased that household two 
evacuees from the island Guernsey, 
after having decreased giving 
both cook and maid. Her letters the 
fall 1940, written with her uneradi- 
cable humor, show her days full 
domesticity and her nights intermit- 
tently disturbed air raid sirens. One 
letter was written after physically ex- 
hausting day, the third night 
which she had been awakened mid- 
night and had taken the three children 
the air raid shelter. 

One wonders what ways her educa- 
tion has prepared her for the life she 
now leading—for building resistance 
the unaccustomed physical fatigue, for 
providing adequate diet when certain 
foods are restricted, for bringing 
three boys who fill the house with enter- 
tainment and noise, for maintaining in- 
terest things the mind and the 
spirit, for thinking straight complex 
and confused issues, and for sustaining 
her blithe fortitude the face cumu- 
lative fatigue and strain. Her college 
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preparatory course high school and 
her liberal arts course college con- 
tributed practically nothing the health 
and nutrition and child care phases 
her present problem. Nor did she have 
the benefit the systematic physical 
education that offered almost all 
our colleges. intellectual interest, 
straight thinking and fortitude, the Scot- 
tish university may have made greater 
contribution than many our educa- 
tional institutions. her sense 
humor, that can attributed only her 
own disposition and the outlook life 
which she probably acquired preschool 
years. 

times such these the immature 
optimism many college students seems 
less appropriate than the Puritanical 
philosophy which looked life 
neither pleasure nor calamity but 
“grave affair with which are 
charged and which must conduct and 
terminate with honor.” These times 
might even justify education accord 
with the profound pessimism Hous- 
man: 


Therefore, since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill, 


Information received from principals 
and presidents ten leading high 
schools, ten colleges, and twenty-two uni- 
versities show the major developments 
education response world condi- 
tions. 

Four main attitudes toward this prob- 
lem may distinguished. The first may 
characterized the education-is-all- 
attitude; the second let’s- 
do-something-about-this-quick attitude. 


And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s chance, but trouble’s sure, 
face wise man would, 
And train for ill and not for good. 


Even though educators might not 
far “train for ill,” they would 
agree that young people should leave 
school with realistic view the world 
that confronts them. 

easier educate for specific ma- 
terial needs state warfare 
civilians than for sustaining philosophy 
life. likewise easier prepare 
for war than define and develop the 
competencies required for living 
unperturbed democracy. Personal quali- 
ties developed for both war and 
peace are suggested negatively recent 
books and articles. More frequently 
mentioned lacks and deficiencies are 
wishful and confused thinking, lack 
perspective, preoccupation with material 
aspects life, and the inhumanity 
man man. Obviously, certain skills, 
certain knowledges, certain qualities 
character are essential for our existence 
and progress. Are our schools and col- 
leges meeting these needs for defense 
and reconstruction? 


The third scientific let’s-analyze-the- 
situation attitude. Those who express 
the fourth attitude feel that their insti- 
tution has for years been making prog- 
ress education for the democratic way 
life and that the present emergency 
will merely give increased impetus 
the evolution sound educational 
trends. Various combinations these 
attitudes were found the forty-two 
institutions studied. 
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The first attitude has the sanction 
Mr. Roosevelt’s statement that “Young 
people should advised that their 
patriotic duty continue the normal 
course their education unless and 
until they are called.” This point view 
is, course, heartily endorsed edu- 
cators. 

Naturally traditional beliefs enter into 
this attitude and have been expressed 
the following representative quota- 
tions: 


General cultural education the best 
preparation for women the world today 
and the best means teaching them 
value the great traditions civilization 
and liberty which have come down from 
the past. 


believe that the normal function 
the liberal arts college more precious and 
more important than ever this disturbed 
world. 


are not attempting rip and 
throw everything out the window be- 
cause are under the shadow mili- 
tary emergency. 

“Precipitous” changes the general 
educational program are being discour- 
aged because there assurance that 
they would meet the requirement 
even the near future. One president said 
that “colleges should not add the 
hysteria with regard active participa- 
tion war the United States.” 

high school principal expressed es- 
sentially the same idea the following 
words: 


The best possible defense will not come 
through turning high schools into war 
camps but rather from continuing 
sound piece work possible the 
development boys and girls. can 
produce Americans who 


healthy, mentally well balanced, sociologi- 
cally intelligent, and occupationally ready 
take part our society whatever the 
need, will better off than were 
channel prematurely our young people into 
training with narrow objectives. 


attitude expressed various ways. 
Some college professors have already 
been given leaves absence carry 
experimental work for the government, 
particularly the fields chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, and airplane de- 
sign. Other professors serve consult- 
ants. expected that research facili- 
ties the universities will turned 
more and more the direction Na- 
tional Defense. 

The most common defense activity 
the introduction new courses and the 
modification long established offer- 
ings. Vocational high schools are sched- 
uling programs training which bring 
large numbers men into the voca- 
tional shops the high school during 
the twenty-four hour day. The content 
social studies courses being changed 
such way stimulate greater 
interest world affairs and make 
students more conscious modern social 
and economic problems. introducing 
biography and geography well his- 
tory these courses, their interest value 
increased. Their content further 
being vitalized refugee scholars occu- 
pying temporary posts who bring the 
problems Europe today vividly be- 
fore the students. 

colleges opportunities are offered 
for boys gain some elementary 
tary knowledge. generally agreed, 
however, that intensive military training 
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best conducted the Army and the 
Navy. Courses aeronautics are already 
being taken large numbers stu- 
dents, both men and women. Some 
these courses require 140-150 hours 
work within four month period, thus 
seriously disorganizing 
normal time budget. Other courses that 
have been introduced for defense pur- 
poses are practical meteorology, ballis- 
tics, military science courses, short 
courses engineering and simple me- 
chanics, courses laboratory techniques 
more specific than those offered pres- 
ent, first aid, and Red Cross courses 
child care and home nursing. Some in- 
stitutions offer special lectures author- 
ities technical subjects: metals, oil, 
population pressures, textiles, rubber, 
food, and synthetic chemical products. 
The influence one university has been 
extended downward with 
the National Youth Administration 
the conduct metal workshop for 
in-school youth. The trainees receive 
nominal The program for the 
shop includes quantity production ma- 
terials for military purposes. Each 
the forty fifty persons receiving the 
training spends sixty-four eighty 
hours per month the project. 

addition these technical courses, 
colleges are introducing new courses 
lecture series dealing with modern prob- 
lems. Among the titles such courses 
are the following: American Democracy, 
American Social History, Philosophical 
Assumptions Democracy, Develop- 
ment Democratic Ideals and Modes 
Living the United States, Readings 
the Basic Documents American 
Democracy, International Relations and 
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World Problems, Mathematics with 
Special Reference Military Needs, 
Public Opinion and Propaganda, and 
Current Issues. The aim these lec- 
tures and courses help all students 
and, some cases, the public acquire 
clear and intelligent understanding 
the basis American democracy and 
interpret the present crisis. These lec- 
tures are not nature arouse 
volatile flag-waving kind patriotism. 

Because the “increasing necessity 
for Pan-American understanding and 
solidarity,” courses and seminars the 
Spanish language, and Latin-American 
history and geography are being in- 
creased many colleges. two the 
universities studied new departments 
Latin-American culture are estab- 
lished. 

the so-called extracurriculum like- 
wise the defense program making it- 
self felt. Some high schools and colleges 
are merely encouraging present trends 
toward more discussion relating pres- 
ent world conditions. The majority 
institutions have expanded their Reserve 
Officers Training Corps program and 
their physical education activities. 
addition, they have introduced special 
lectures, assemblies, and forums prob- 
lems the day and international rela- 
tions. Some colleges have instituted 
extensive relief program which both 
students and faculty members share. 
Only one these schools and colleges 
referred expansion religious ac- 
tivities. 

The most elaborate defense program 
reported has been accepted vote 
the students. demands all students 
minimum four hours week. Every 
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student required attend the one 
hour forum and engage health pro- 
gram emphasizing the development 
vitality and endurance through such ac- 
tivities shoveling snow, cutting wood, 
and building outdoor fireplaces. Care 
must taken, however, not permit 
physical education the “toughening 
America” type decrease the play-type 
activities retard the growing tend- 
ency individualize the physical edu- 
cation program. Students may elect any 
one number other activities ob- 
viously valuable time war and al- 
most equally important for peace. 
Among these activities, clerical training, 
clothing, emergency feeding nutri- 
tion, emergency nursing and everyday 
mechanics may elected without pre- 
requisites, whereas civilian activities 
censorship and military intelligence, 
forum leadership, science techniques, 
teaching cooking and sewing skills, all 
require prerequisites. 

When such intensive defense pro- 
gram carried parallel the regular 
academic program, time necessity 
withdrawn from the established student 
activities. Accordingly, this college, 
the students voted curtail all student 
activities except those occurring over the 
week-end. 

many high schools and colleges 
personnel work has been expanded 
defense measure. One phase this ex- 
pansion the appraisal every student 
from the standpoint his her poten- 
tial contribution toward specialized work 
under war program. Guidance un- 
derstanding, preparing for, and entering 
certain services offered both high 
school and college students. Special ad- 
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justments are being made for students 
and faculty engaged the defense pro- 
gram. Students who are members the 
National Guard are given examinations 
the time they leave college and 
ceive credit for the work they have com- 
pleted. Arrangements have been made 
refund fees students who may 
called into the National Service. Grad- 
uates who have joined various branches 
the military service have talked 
high school students. Through these 
contacts students obtain realistic view 
different phases the National Serv- 

Vocational guidance both faculty 
and students with reference selective 
service and placement other positions 
another phase personnel work. 
men continue enlist, changes will oc- 
cur the employment women. 

Vocational and placement services are 
active ascertaining new employment 
potentials. The professional societies are 
making rather careful registry women 
who are qualified for chemical work, for 
laboratory technique medical institu- 
tions, for nursing, and for dietetics. 
large insurance company now employ- 
ing women, preferably college gradu- 
ates, investigators accidents place 
men, whom they had used hitherto. 
The work requires period training 
the company’s expense and the feeling 
the company was that would 
better the long run invest the train- 
ing women who would able 
stay with the company longer than men 
subject the draft. the educational 
field number positions private 
secondary schools have been vacated 
women whose services home were re- 
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quired result the men the 
family having been called off the 
draft. 

These episodes are few “straws 
the wind” which indicate larger num- 
ber openings than usual for women 
employees and greater need for good 
working habits and specific skills. 
individual and group meetings with stu- 
dents, personnel workers are emphasiz- 
ing such points these and are urging 
all students, whether they are planning 
some sort specific training which 
tary basis, the times ahead. 

Students need fully expert guid- 
ance their social, emotional, and re- 
ligious development. The sociological 
effects imminent war, actual war, and 
post war are usually manifested rest- 
lessness, insecurity, disinclination plan 
ahead, and lowering moral stand- 
ards. Unless positive goals and purposes 
can substituted for the feeling fu- 
tility that war engenders, the disinte- 
grating forces will dominate the situa- 
tion. 

Many features these programs have 
permanent educational value. Through 
some these defense programs closer 
contacts are made with the community, 
particularly through activities that are 
open both students and the public. 
The presence adult groups using high 
school shops national defense pro- 
gram has stimulated the interest boys 
and girls lines. 
Through the professors’ participation 
practical enterprises, unification the 
cultural and vocational aspects educa- 
tion will promoted. 
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The radio greatly extends the influ- 
ence the school college able 
broadcast. Still another group citi- 
zens would reached the contem- 
plated use certain campuses for de- 
fense programs during the summer. 

All educators who have deplored the 
lack trade and vocational schools for 
the non-academic pupils will welcome 
any expansion building and equip- 
ment this type school immediately 
needed for defense purposes. one 
high school principal said, 

wrong keep many boys and girl 
paper and pencil world until they gradu- 
ate and then suddenly shift them into posi- 
tion where they must actual jobs which 
demand both mind and hands. have 
young men high school classes who can 
plan construction job, order the materials, 
and put out finished product, using the 
instructor merely consultant. The 
habits acquired thereby will serve well 
whether they enter factory producing de- 


fense materials engage other work 
important their national life. 


The third attitude let’s-analyze-the- 
situation represented many institu- 
tions that have organized defense 
council, formed committees, and issued 
questionnaires relating defense meas- 
ures. colleges and universities the 
defense council may concerned with 
either technical general matters. The 
council with technical emphasis under- 
takes analyze and report facilities 
and personnel, provide roster, and de- 
scribe research now going which might 
tie into the defense program. The council 
with more functions usually con- 
sists the deans, selected members 
the faculty, and certain administrative 
officers. Such council considers prob- 
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lems curriculum, the 
various defense activities, and 
tion with various war organizations. 
several colleges and universities the stu- 
dents’ point view represented 
undergraduate members the council. 

facilitate the work the council, 
suggestions have been solicited from all 
the members the faculty and question- 
naires sent graduates and other per- 
sons order ascertain interest 
defense training courses. Unique but ex- 
ceedingly important are the committees 
one high school that are studying the 
teaching democracy the classroom 
and through the extracurriculum and 
social program. One committee considers 
not only objectives but also procedures 
and pupil-teacher relationships. the 
same high school another committee, 
composed entirely students, sur- 
veying the school situation detect evi- 
dences either democratic autocratic 
actions recognized students. 

The fourth attitude the one most 
likely lay the foundation for Ameri- 
can democracy during and following this 
crisis. building the most valuable 
and permanent aspects their pro- 
grams, schools and colleges will make 
their greatest contribution. Democracy 
must experienced. this opportu- 
nity live democratic way that 
offered those high schools and col- 
leges where informal fellowship 
among teachers and students has been 
developed, where students and teachers 
reason together, where standards 
teaching the classroom are alleged 
have actually been raised those the 
coaching football, and where fraterni- 
ties offer the experience brotherhood 
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(which their name implies and their 
practice often belies) everyone 
the campus who cares enjoy the inti- 
macy and geniality living together 
under the same roof with small group 
friends. 

Through field trips and various co- 
operative enterprises the school and 
the community students learn how 
appreciate people different many ways 
from themselves. Through the eyes 
anthropologists they see how human 
nature varies different 
Through work psychology, dramatics, 
and literature, well the social 
sciences, they gain insight into human 
motives. All these experiences are essen- 
tial developing effective and just co- 
operation. 

Through student activities especially 
real gains the understanding demo- 
cratic processes and effective practice 
them have been reported. One prin- 
cipal, especially sensitive the guided 
natural growth children, said, 

The children are quite conscious the 
fact that they are contributing effective 
group living and are doing intelligently 
and naturally. This was illustrated few 
days ago when the president the student 
council stopped the hall and asked, 
“How you think the school going?” 
asked the question naturally that 
was some time before realized the signifi- 
cance what had said. 

Growth boys and girls toward ef- 
fective living democracy not ac- 
complished any single course sub- 
ject. Education for such growth must 
shares it. Situations the school 
which may lead more conscious ap- 
preciation democracy are being sys- 
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tematically studied educators who 
believe that democracy way life 
that acquired only living. 

Steps developing such program 
were stated follows one high school 
principal: 


(1) whole-hearted understanding and 
the codperation major portion the 
administration, faculty, and student body, 
(2) the clarification the concept de- 
mocracy, and (3) the vitalizing demo- 
cratic principles and ideals throughout the 
whole program. 


accomplishing the last aim, neces- 
sary maintain democratic atmos- 
phere through democratic procedure 
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classrooms and playgrounds and 
have the discussion real problems fac- 
ing each group, leading, possible, 
their solution. Through assembly and 
homeroom programs foreign students 
may come feel sense belonging 
the school and their adopted coun- 
try and recognize the responsibility 
and service which that relationship en- 
tails. 

Every institution may render pe- 
culiar service the development and 
preservation democracy providing 
conditions instruction and student life 
which the humane spirit developed 
anew for each generation. 


each the defense programs pre- 
sented educational institutions there 
some merit. knowledge the great- 
ness and the errors the past essen- 
tial full appreciation the present. 
Such knowledge, however, did not pre- 
vent the “tragedy France.” The value 
training practical skills needed for 
fighting and for living under the condi- 
tions civilian warfare has been demon- 
strated every country which the 
“Blitzkrieg” has descended with such 
fury during the past two years. Certainly 
surveys material and human resources 
represent scientific basis for individual- 
izing the preparation for defense. Most 
far-reaching all the features these 
programs the emphasis “living 
democracy.” Only when the humane 
spirit permeates all relationships will 
real democracy persist. the demo- 
cratic school atmosphere boys and girls 
learn appreciate the value hetero- 
geneity. While engaging various 


group enterprises, they discover that 
everyone some time able make 
important and unique contribution, 
and that everyone occasionally assumes 
position leadership thus breaking 
down the rigid line demarcation be- 
tween leader and follower. the demo- 
cratic atmosphere they learn modify 
their points view the basis new 
knowledge, take initiative, show 
consideration for one another, and 
find satisfaction the success the 
group. Equally important the realistic 
experience having deal with mem- 
bers the group who seek their own 
selfish ends through association with the 
group. Such individuals are the menace 
codperative groups schools, local 
communities, and nations. Ways must 
found prevent them from batten- 
ing the altruism the other mem- 
bers. Otherwise the kind and the gener- 
ous will the mercy evil men 
with whom they are unable cope. 
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Such desirable outcomes obviously 
not accrue without guidance and instruc- 
tion. one high school youngster put it, 
“We have learn how learn this 

Even all these features defense 
program were function particular 
institution, one more thing needful— 
unification the separate activities 
emotionalized ideal brotherhood. 
This ideal brotherhood incorporates 
the Greek insistence inevitable justice, 
the Christian ideal the abundant life 
for all men, and the modern personnel 
point view the development the 
potentialities every individual the 
ends personal satisfaction and social 
service. 

How disseminate and make this 
ideal operational the most vital educa- 
tional problem. Perhaps involves the 
development millions young 
prophets. According Pushkin his 
exceptional poem, The Prophet, the in- 
gredients that enter into the making 
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There but one supreme and constant goal which may appro- 
priately joined the word education, namely, the harmonious devel- 


prophet are groping for light the 
darkness, supersensitivity impres- 
sions, verbal facility, and emotional viril- 
ity. 

These qualities may developed 
various methods. Students may put 
into situations where they can discover 
for themselves the world’s needs. Sensi- 
tivity impressions may developed 
the technic meditation suggested 
Dr. Hornell Hart, which the indi- 
vidual, receptive and relaxed, actively 
views each immediate problem the 
light his brightest and best ideal. That 
recent word the educational horizon, 
semantics, may have much contribute 
verbal interpretation and communica- 
tion. And the little that known about 
the education the emotions need only 
mentioned here. the develop- 
ment the “life ourselves”—our 
spiritual reserves—that the present de- 
fense programs our schools and col- 
leges need strengthened. such 
programs women are indispensable. 


opment personality, “the nurture the human 


racy’s Challenge Education. 


PECIALISTs the field mental hy- 
giene usually set the date the 
first use the word about 1908 when 
Clifford Beers wrote his now classic 
book, The Mind That Found Itself. 
The Mental Hygiene Journal had its 
inception 1917 which represents an- 
other landmark the development 
the field mental hygiene. one 
would brash say that mental 
hygiene field had its beginnings 
this country recent the dates men- 
tioned above; and yet few would will- 
ing concede that work labeled Men- 
tal Hygiene was written early 
1863. 

book Mental Hygiene* pub- 
lished 1863 recently came at- 
tention. Using its theme statement 
Sir James Mackintosh, “Health 
mind, well body, not only 
productive itself greater sum 
enjoyment than arises 
sources, but the only condition our 
frame which are capable receiv- 
ing pleasure from without,” its author 
then proceeds with preface, which, in- 
cidentally, labeled “Advertisement”: 

The present work not offered 
systematic treatise Mental Hygiene. Its 
purpose mainly expose the mischievous 
effects many practices and customs preva- 


lent modern society, and present some 
practical suggestions relative the attain- 


Ray, M.D., Mental Hygiene, Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1863. (The book may 
borrowed from the Library Congress.) 


Mental Hygiene During the Civil War 


Rosert Davis 


ment mental soundness and vigor. 
shall lead, any degree, serious reflec- 
tion and amendment, its object will have 
been accomplished. 


The book has five chapters: “Mental 
Hygiene Affected Cerebral Condi- 
tions,” “Mental Hygiene Affected 
Physical Influences,” “Mental Hygiene 
Affected Mental Conditions and 
Influences,” “Mental Hygiene Af- 
fected the Practices the Times,” 
and “Mental Hygiene Affected 
Tendency Disease.” 

The author begins Chapter with 
definition mental hygiene and follows 
with discussion the interdepend- 
ence mind and body: 


Few, even those who are accustomed 
think and inquire, recognize fully and 
practically, the important truth that the 
efficiency the mental powers deter- 
mined high degree the hygienic con- 
dition the bodily organs, especially the 
brain. This organ has always been regarded 
somehow necessary the mental mani- 
festations, but beyond this single fact, there 
has been noticed scarcely any other indi- 
cation their mutual interdependence. In- 
deed the spiritual element the mind has 
seemed place beyond the accidents 
health and disease. Besides, the idea that 
could affected any merely physi- 
cal conditions seemed degrading its 
dignity, and indicative the coarsest ma- 
the mind may diseased, then 
may perish, and our hopes immor- 
tality utterly destroyed. This startling 
conclusion has been sufficient deter the 
mass mankind from admitting very 
heartily the facts which physiological and 
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pathological inquiries have contributed 
this subject. Thus they completely 
missed the principle which the founda- 
tion all true mental hygiene, that 
the manifestations the mind and the or- 
ganic condition the brain are more 
less affected each other. 


Chapter II, “Mental Hygiene 
Affected Physical Influences,” the 
discussion age relation mental 
power timely view the extraordi- 
nary amount interest manifested 
within recent years the subject 
adult intelligence and learning ability: 


There much reason believe that the 
development mental power proceeds, 
equal steps, with that the body—that 
precisely that period when the physical 
powers are most mature, that the mind 
capable the most close and successful 
application. one would think looking 
for this period after the age forty-five; 
and little should look for it, not- 
withstanding the achievements some 
youthful Hercules, the earlier side 
twenty. Power physical endurance, 
meeting that wear and tear the vital 
forces that results from continuous and 
protracted activity proceeds from certain 
maturity the bodily organization, and 
that strength which only habitual trial can 
generate. Before the age twenty, this 
kind maturity and strength seldom 
witnessed; and experiments made 
large scale, war, and colonization, 
furnish abundant proof this 
During the period, then, varying not far 
from thirty the one side, and forty-five 
the other, the body enjoys its maximum 
vigor and power endurance; and 
during this period that the history studi- 
ous men leads believe that the mind 
displays corresponding attributes. The 
history literary and scientific men fur- 
nishes many illustrious example intel- 
lectual power undimmed and undiminished 
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doubted, however, whether this kind 
exemption from the effects age not 
chiefly confined men extraordinary 
endowments. 


One notes these quotations close 
similarity between his observations and 
the findings recent investigators such 
Thorndike, Miles, Lorge, and others. 

greatest interest perhaps from 
mental hygiene point view Chapter 
III, “Mental Hygiene Affected 
Mental Conditions 
which treats those external influences 
contributing one’s mental balance and 
happiness. come now consider 
class agencies more less affecting 
the health the mind which are exclu- 
sively mental. great degree they 
are under our control, and depends 
upon ourselves—upon our enlighten- 
ment and resolution—whether they are 
made instruments good evil.” 

From this point outlines number 
sources conflict and suggestions 
with reference their correction, and 
prevention. especial significance are 
his listings sources conflicts. (The 
classification the writer’s; there are 
headings the entire book.) 

Undue cultivation the aesthetic 
sense. This problem introduced fol- 
lows: 


One the most prolific sources men- 
tal inefficiency this our day and genera- 
tion, the undue cultivation that power 
which, under one name another, 
chiefly occupied with conceptions the 
beautiful, the exquisite, and whatever else 
calculated please the taste, excite emo- 
tion, gratify and charm the fancy. 


The ill-balanced character some 
people’s minds. After expanding upon 
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the need for cultivation many inter- 
ests describes the ill-balanced mind 
follows: 


There are many persons the world 
endowed nature with what may called 
minds—some faculties senti- 
ments being excessively deficiently de- 
veloped, and thus preventing that 
tion and harmony action necessary the 
practical discernment. They have apparent- 
good intellectual powers, they think 
vigorously and clearly, their plans are spe- 
cious and comprehensive. They may 
possess some force will and energy 
purpose, with strong desire and deter- 
mination excel. those whose 
edge character not very profound these 
men are regarded eminently calculated 
succeed their undertakings—an opin- 
ion not justified the result. When the 
opportunity for action arrives—when called 
apply their faculties some practical 
purpose—the mental defect appears and 
they lamentably fail. The right thing 
done the wrong time, the wrong 
place; the sagacious plan carried into 
execution under circumstances incompatible 
with success; the master stroke delivered 
with feeble hand, uncertain aim; 
the favorable moment, the fortunate con- 
tingency, unobserved, observed too 
late. short the career this class 
persons presents unbroken series dis- 
appointments and 


Another class persons described 
this statement: 


There another class, who, with talents 
and adequate almost anything, seem 
born accomplish nothing. Their ends 
may worthy and well defined, their 
aspirations pure and lofty, and their in- 
dustry unflagging; but their career de- 
termined rather some adventitious cir- 
cumstances than the essential conditions 
the objects which they have placed be- 


fore them. word, they are governed 
fancy rather than judgment, and thus 
are led about every fatuus that 
comes their way. They have sooner 
made some perceptible progress towards 
their object than their attention diverted 
more attractive paths, which are ardently 
pursued for season, their turn, 
abandoned the moment the gloss 
novelty lost. They are ever the 
verge some grand discovery brilliant 
achievement which always eludes 
grasp, for lack unfaltering purpose, that 
concentrated effort which alone will insure 


Other examples imperfect balance 
the mind and the causes that may 
obvious implied follow: 


Sometimes the imperfect balance the 
mind arises from excessive deficient de- 
velopment the moral powers, with re- 
sult still more deplorable the individual 
and the world. Some men, for instance, 
from the cradle the grave, with 
only the most imperfect perception those 
great moral distinctions which are obvious 
enough most men the same race and 
period. With them right and wrong are 
merely conventional terms, expressive 
some relation their immediate interests; 
honor, honesty, integrity, only indicate 
quality character that may may not 
desirable, according circumstances; 
and duplicity, deceit, calumny, are only 
justifiable weapons fighting the battle 
life. This moral trait not the result 
bad education extraordinary temptations, 
but natural defect, which disqualifies 
its possessor from discerning the immutable, 
independent existence right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, just another defect pre- 
vents some persons from distinguishing 
colors. 


Aspects imperfect balance are ex- 
emplified these statements: 


Again, the moral defect may consist 
undue estimate one’s abilities. Some 
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persons believe themselves competent 
anything which their reckless ambition 
may aspire, and lay their plans scale 
grandeur utterly beyond their reach. 
question their pretensions provoke their 
wrath, and make them enemies for life. 

The passions, too, may inordinate- 
developed impair the efficiency and 
happiness the individual. Some persons, 
for instance, with all the force in- 
stinct, view whatever passes around them 
with jealous eye—ever ready find 
the sayings and doings others evidences 
hostility unfriendliness, and see 
the most trivial occurrences matured de- 
signs annoyance. They are constantly 
breaking with their best friends, and spend 
their whole lives converting the inno- 
cent occasions private and public inter- 
courses into pretexts coldness and dis- 
affection. Others are unfitted for happiness 
and usefulness excessive envy. 


After lengthy presentation ex- 
amples imbalanced minds, con- 
cludes with discussion the influences 
heredity and environment factors 
contributing such maladjustments and 
points out the duty education their 
prevention and correction. Concerning 
the influence heredity and environ- 
ment says: 


Such defects nature can never en- 
tirely remedied, but early judicious disci- 
pline and persistent self-control may 
much repress their growth and counter- 
act their effects. This implies the highest 
function education and one too much 
overlooked age which requires the 
teacher only fill the mind the pupil 
with various knowledge. 


Imitation. The role imitation 
and the part played social intercourse 
are also discussed. Space will permit 
introductory statement only: 


are instinctively impelled—some 


more, some less, strongly—to imitate what- 
ever others are feeling and doing around 
us. The passion emotion exhibited one 
excites the same passion emotion 
others, musical sound puts into vibra- 
tion certain chords its neighborhood, and 
thus propagated indefinite extent. 
Whoever lives close communion with 
one who irascible, peevish, and over- 
bearing, liable become equally irascible 
and peevish, unless prevented large 
endowment restraining grace. The sad, 
depressed, and sorrowing spirit will in- 
evitably impart its leaden tinge all who 
live within its shadow. The hopeful, the 
trusting, the strong, infuse their hope and 
strength into others, the mere force 
example; while the visionary, scheming, 
castle-building enthusiast 
spreads the roseate hues his own atmos- 
phere over the humbler conceptions his 
neighbor. 


The evil effects mental excite- 
ment. This section introduced with 
the question whether the interest 
mental hygiene person should con- 
centrate his energies narrow spe- 
cialty, make his work avocation 
well vocation, whether should 
cultivate wide interests outside his voca- 
tion. One observes the following cita- 
tion modern conclusion. 


When the thoughts and the emotions 
are deeply engrossed with particular sub- 
ject, their ordinary current generally ac- 
celerated, and perhaps high degree 
rapidity. pitch the mental movement 
scale very different from that which 
they usually proceed not healthy opera- 
tion, however satisfactory agreeable may 
its immediate results. Where this often 
happens, the mind liable lose least 
some portion its native vigor, and be- 
come, may be, prey actual disorder. 


The effects mental excitement may 
either positive negative depending 


we 
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upon the character the excitement: 


gratifies the pleasing emotions; 
inspires hope and joy, attended with 
hilarity and merriment; and especially, 
the objects view are not too closely con- 
nected with the immediate personal wel- 
fare—then its consequences are far less in- 
jurious than the predominant feelings are 
depressing character, such apprehen- 
sions coming evil, overwhelming 
sense unworthiness and shortcoming, 
and fear personal danger. Strong emo- 
tions any kind, indulged for con- 
siderable period, are not conducive men- 
tal health, but believe that the opinion 
those most conversant with the subject, 
that the pleasing kind are less liable this 
result than those painful disagreeable 
character. 


His reference implication the 
Civil War and its possible effect the 
people brings mind situation exist- 
ing England: 


Bearing mind these facts, may 
readily see why the mental health sustains 
little harm, comparatively, from intense 
political excitement even when intensified, 
existence (italics—the writer’s). seldom 
affects person’s habits living. takes 
his meals and exercise regularly ever, 
and with keen relish; his sleep sound 
and his conscience quiet; his sympathies are 
not entirely silenced; acknowledges the 
claim his neighbor helping hand; 
and his eye and ear are not utterly closed 
everything else that passing around him. 
The danger apprehends, the good 
seeks, are somewhat remote; and upon few, 
comparatively, those who mingle 
political strife will the result have any im- 
mediate personal bearings. 


This discussion mental excitement 
immediately followed with detailed 
discussion religion its relation 
emotional stability. 


The desirability habit. 


Among the mental exercises and condi- 
tions under the control the individual, 
few, probably, have greater effect the 
vigor the mind than habit. general 
terms this universally acknowledged, and 
the old adage that habit second nature, 
equally expresses the popular and the philo- 
sophical belief. regard the bodily or- 
gans, there has been hesitation recog- 
nizing and turning practical account this 
power habit. 

Youth, undoubtedly, the most 
proper period for the formation good 
habits mind, and the education the 
young this great end should never over- 
looked. The ability thing does not 
always insure its performance, and unless 
can done without much effort and 
with measure satisfaction, will scarce- 
commonly managed, seems sup- 
posed that certain attainments knowl- 
edge, and the recognition certain moral 
distinctions, comprise all that need. 
make these things part ourselves re- 
ducing them practice; make them 
easy and familiar habit, and thus alone 
make them available for any good pur- 
pose, not generally recognized legiti- 
mate result education. And yet one 
doubts that the great results life are 
determined not much what men 
know, the faculty and discretion with 
which they use that knowledge. 


The importance disciplining the 
mind undertake task and focus 
one’s efforts upon over long periods 
discussed this statement: 


accomplish the most with given 
amount original endowment result 
that can come only from course suit- 
able discipline; and many 
mind has grown hap-hazard, under 
the impulses the moment, without meth- 
management; active to-day and idle 
tomorrow; one time exploring subject 
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with commendable zeal and diligence, and 
another resigning himself idle reveries 
superficial study, fails make good the 
promise his early days. 


Also, recreation and hobbies are taken 
into account: 


Persons whose habitual employment re- 
quires considerable mental activity during 
several hours the day, will best obtain the 
recreation they need some kind men- 
tal exercise which, without being fatiguing, 
requires just enough effort impart de- 
gree interest and satisfaction the re- 
sult. They need not, much absolute quie- 
tude change subject which calls into 
action different order faculties from 
those which have already been fatigued. 


Aspirations and ability. Psycholo- 
gists frequently call attention the 
tendency parents set goals for 
particular child higher than his poten- 
tial ability warrants. Sometimes parents 
single out worthy praise and emula- 
tion older brother sister who has 
been especially proficient, when the child 
being prodded possesses such ability 
interest. The author states: 


Another source mental inefficiency, 
not actual derangement, not very uncom- 
mon among us, want due relation 


Chapter IV, “Mental Hygiene 
Affected the Practices the Times,” 
the author not only speculates the 
subject the incidence mental dis- 
ease but treats major social forces which 
affect mental health. His introductory 
remarks indicate the purpose the 
chapter: 


Having disposed the particular inci- 
dents and events which impair the health 
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between our abilities and our aspirations— 
between the objects seek and our means 
obtaining them. Some fail accomplish- 
ing their mission aiming too low, and al- 
ways gazing cheerless, hopeless future. 

aiming too high. They measure their abili- 
ties, less actual experience what they 
can do, than allurements that gild their 
vision the future. Fitted nature for 
the humbler walks life, they aim for 
the higher, and the calling wherein they 
might have done some service their kind 
spurned for one that fills larger place 
the estimation the world, and requires 
larger comprehension than they possess. 


Impulsive temperament. Witness 
here the analagous situation believed 
exist greater degree now: 


Another prolific source mental im- 
pairment among our ardent and im- 
pulsive temperament. know not the fact 
tions, nervous idiosyncrasy, na- 
tional manners; but the fact itself un- 
questionable, that from the cradle the 
grave are ever haste. Whatever 
eat sleep, work play, talk write, 
think, must accomplished under 
pressure excitement. Nothing the 
whole range our concern seems exhibit 
any exception this principle. 


the mind, now come those traits 
peculiar the intellectual, moral, political 
and social conditions our time, which 
produce similar effect. 


Incidence mental disease. Con- 
trasting the extraordinary amount 
mental activity required various men- 
tal pursuits with that earlier era 
suggests that mental disease has defi- 
nitely increased probably result 
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increased mental activity which has been 
stimulated the increasing complexity 
civilization. 


These views lead the question, 
whether not mental diseases are in- 
creasing, and one the deepest in- 
terest all who are disposed believe 
the indefinite progress the race. If, year 
after year, the amount human happiness 
and the capacity improvement have been 
seriously diminished this steadily increas- 
ing evil, the part wisdom learn 
the fact and provide the remedy. the 
question itself, touching the increase in- 
sanity, opinions have been much divided. 
Nothing would seem easier than 
settle it, comparing the number the 
insane with that the whole population, 
periods that are somewhat remote from 
each other. But this supposes fact that 
does not yet exist. part the world 
has census the insane been taken, 
two periods, with any reliable degree ac- 
curacy. Indeed, the attempt has seldom 
been made all. 


The following facts concerning the 


incidence mental disease are interest- 
ing: 

deserves notice, however, that every 
successive estimate this kind has shown 
larger proportion insane than any 
previous one. Thus has risen Great 
the Rhenish Province Prussia, from 
the proportion appears have risen during 
the period between 1840 and 1850, from 
where the attempt has, several times, been 
made with unusual care ascertain the 
number the insane, the same result has 
been observed. 1847, was reported 
Rhode Island the census 1850 showed 
the proportion 633; while the 
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same year, private inquiries found be, 
the very least, 351. 


The interpretation given these facts 
bears close similarity modern theory. 


These results may indicate the greater 
accuracy which repeated investigations gen- 
erally produce; but they not show 
appalling increase the disease they 
show amount it, which few years 
since, before its dimensions were care- 
fully measured, would have been regarded 
almost incredible. When consider 
this connection the well authenticated 
fact, that the prevalence insanity 
proportioned somewhat the degree 
cultivation and refinement, which the peo- 
ple have reached, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that much originates 
the incidents and conditions peculiar the 
civilized state. The laws physiology 
might have led expect this result. The 
judicious use organ, know very 
well, increases its power and confirms its 
health; but excessive exercise—that which 
requires undue share the vital energies 
—leads unhealthy condition. Every 
advance civilization implies additional 
cerebral effort. 


Isms and ologies. His discussion 
the harmful effects isms and ologies 
timely: 


Another trait our time strongly cal- 
culated produce unhealthy condition 
mind, the propensity concentrate the 
thoughts and interests upon single idea. 
Whatever object deemed worthy pro- 
motion, whether morals, politics, litera- 
ture, religion, that object thenceforth 
regarded paramount importance, com- 
pared with which all others dwindle into 
insignificance. the individualist 
believed the great question the 
day, destined, like Aaron’s rod, swallow 
every other. occupies his thoughts 
day, and haunts his dreams night. 
season and out season, the newspapers, 
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the convention, the legislature, the 
social gatherings pursues with un- 
tiring pertinacity, and always revolving 
some new scheme for its advancement. 
wonders that any one can feel less ardor 
regard his favorite idea than does 
himself, and doubts their benevolence 
sagacity while those, however distinguished 
for their virtues, who take opposite views, 
apt charge with dishonorable mo- 
tives. last gets believe that there 
hope for the race beyond the pale 
his ism ology, and his zeal for propa- 
gating it, ready ride rough-shod 
over the most deliberate convictions and 
most cherished sentiments his fellow 
men. 


Education the times. Lamenting 
the philosophy and method education 
states another opinion widely 
agreed upon today: 


Neither are some the prevalent views 
respecting the intellectual education our 
youth any better calculated promote the 
health the mind. the worthiest sense 
the term, means something more than 
the acquirement much knowledge. 
falls short its highest purposes when 
fails securing discipline, growth, and 
strength among its results. our anxiety 
obtain speedy and tangible results 
manage the education our children some- 
what often manage our capital, going 
upon the plan quick returns with small 
profits. They are made over much 
ground given time; their accumula- 
tions are large and showy, not solid; 
but the process whereby this result ac- 
complished, instead adding much the 
available power the mind, has often the 
contrary effect. 


This question discussed consider- 
able detail and carries his indictment 
further. Those who believe that modern 
education too soft and easy will find 
solace this statement: 


The prevalent views the subject 
intellectual training are responsible for 
much the prevalent mental infirmity and 
inefficiency. And certainly the cause per- 
fectly adequate the effect. all recog- 
nize the correctness the principle ques- 
tion, regard physical training. 
never imagine that the wrestler, rower, 
runner, can obtain the vigor and hardi- 
hood necessary for success, sleeping 
down, indulging luxurious food, and 
living ease. know that they can 
obtained only long-continued, arduous, 
uncompromising system training. The 
growth and development the mind 
subjected the operation the same law, 
but have had frequent occasions already 
show how little the fact recognized. 


discussion contemporary edu- 
cational theory the author selects for spe- 
cial treatment the effect school books 
upon the child’s efficiency. 


supposed that children are incapable 
comprehending books made for the use 
grown-up people, and the idea, fully car- 
ried out, the present day, furnishing 
the youthful understanding 
helps and appliances, the shape juve- 
nile books, regarded one the great 
improvements the age. consummate 
folly, doubt, put into the hands 
child book quite beyond his power 
comprehending, but our endeavor 
make everything simple and easy, strew 
the path knowledge with flowers, re- 
move, short, every occasion for effort 
and struggle, have erred far the 
opposite extreme. 

The object seems be, either 
bring the subject treated nearer the juve- 
nile comprehension, simplifying 
thoughts and the language, render 
more attractive, blending with 
little romance, upon Lord Bacon’s prin- 
ciple, suppose, that “the mixture 
lie doth ever add pleasure.” Much the 
most respectable talent the time en- 
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gaged supplying the demands for these 
books, and this supply, joined with that 
which evidences talent all, de- 
voured the child with rapidity un- 
known the tardier movements riper 
intellects. Whatever the subject which the 
progress knowlege has brought forward, 
sooner later gets into the shape 
book for children with all the accessory 
attractions which the ingenuity the 
printer, the binder, and the engraver can 
furnish. desired acquaint the young 
pupil with the history certain period, 
the life great man; would in- 
dicate long distance behind the times, 
refer him those immortal writings 
which the events and the actors are de- 
scribed. There always hand some little 
book containing the desired information 
miniature, divested all hard words and 
troublesome reflections and peradventure, 
invested the garb attractive tale. 

nile literature, that vitiates the taste, 
weakens the understanding 
and unfits for more elevated kind 
reading. having the results science 
and art, the lessons morality and religion, 
ever presented the garb story, with 
lively incidents and agreeable ending— 
vice punished and virtue rewarded, accord- 
ing the most approved methods ro- 
mance—the youth imbibes false ideas the 
stern realities life, and finds the common 
and unadulterated truth too insipid 
awaken any interest his mind. 


Social, economic, and occupational 
changes affecting mental Those 
who believe that present-day civilization 


makes inroads upon mental efficiency 
and happiness will also find comfort 
knowing that similar condition was 
believed exist 1863. 


cannot doubted that the people 
our times live atmosphere ex- 
citement, which without the most prudent 
management, calculated impair the 
vigor the mind and facilitate invasion 
disease. order better estimate the 
psychological effects this general fact, 
may well contemplate some the 
phases that remarkable change which has 
come over the whole face society, within 
the last fifty seventy-five years. Take, 
for instance, particularly applicable 
our purpose, the family mechanic, 
farmer, small trader, some country 
town New England, the beginning 
that period and compare it, regard 
its mental movements, with such family 
the present time. The expenses the 
growing household, and the natural desire 
making some provision for the future, 
require, the part the elders, unremit- 
ting toil. Their labors commence with early 
dawn, and are prolonged into the shades 
evening. They have neither leisure nor 
inclination bestow many thoughts upon 
anything far beyond the circle their 
customary pursuits; and their happiness 
consists chiefly witnessing the accumula- 
tion their worldly stores and cultivat- 
ing the domestic affections. Outward 
sources gratification are too few fur- 
nish much relief the monotony their 
daily life. Social intercourse limited 
the same necessities that confine them 
their homes and their 


the final chapter, “Mental Hy- 
giene Affected Tendencies Dis- 
ease,” the author 
mental factors and emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility the individual himself must 


assume offset tendency mental 
disease. The part that should assumed 
the patient himself preventing the 
recurrence the disease presented 
follows: 
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Though would not deny that some- 
times the disease developed, apparently 
exoteric agencies whatever, yet 
matter common observation that this 
result often attributable incidents and 
conditions that might have been avoided. 
There also reason believe that many 
persons, thus unhappily constituted, have 
warded off attack disease, looking 
the evil firmly the face, and resolutely 
shunning, their diet, regimen, habits, 
occupations, amusements, mental and bod- 
ily exercise every description whatever 
might supposed likely produce un- 
healthy excitement. 


With the exception Chapter 
“Mental Hygiene Affected Cere- 
bral Conditions,” and Chapter “Men- 
tal Hygiene Affected Tendency 
Disease,” the work would appear 
modern point view present- 
day textbooks. Because significant re- 
search (even within recent years) the 
fields physiology, neurology, and psy- 
chiatry, Chapters and are virtually 
obsolete. The remaining chapters, the 
other hand, because the general char- 
acter their material and the ageless 
truths expressed would probably ac- 
ceptable modern mental hygienists 
and psychiatrists. Throughout the book 
the author exhibits wide range in- 
terests many fields knowledge. 
especial interest are the niceties ex- 
pression, objectivity statement, and 
the sincerity the author. With the ex- 
ception the use made few refer- 
ences (most them English) the book 
written out the experience and ob- 

This biographical sketch paraphrase 
article “Isaac Ray” contributed Alder 
Blumer, Dictionary American Biography 
(under the auspices the American Council 


Learned Societies), edited Dumas Malone. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1935, 404-5. 


servation the author. 
value high. 

According the Dictionary Amer- 
ican Biography* (Scribner’s 1935), Ray 
was born January 16, 1807, Beverly, 
Massachusetts, the son shipmaster, 
and died March 31, 1881. was edu- 
cated Phillips Academy, Andover, 
and Bowdoin College, ranking high 
scholarship. studied medicine un- 
der George Shattuck Boston, and re- 
ceived the M.D. from the medical de- 
partment Bowdoin 1827. 
opened office Portland, Maine, 
later moving Eastport where re- 
mained until 1841. 1838 published 
Treatise the Medical Jurisprudence 
Insanity, still authority law. 

1841 became superintendent 
Maine Insane Hospital, which left 
1845 assume charge Butler Hos- 
pital, Providence, Rhode Island, pri- 
vate, incorporated hospital for mental 
diseases. Its trustees commissioned Ray 
and Dr. Luther Bell (McLean Asylum, 
Waverley, Massachusetts) visit hos- 
pitals and asylums Europe with 
view devising plans which should em- 
body the best known construction that 
period. Ray’s “Observations the Prin- 
cipal Hospitals for the Insane Great 
Britain, France, and Germany” 
ican Journal Insanity, April, 1846) 
was result that visit, and the hos- 
pital when completed (1847) bore wit- 
ness its arrangements and architecture 
the fruitfulness the foreign ex- 
perience. remained Butler Hos- 
pital physician-in-chief and superin- 
tendent until 1866 when resigned 
account impaired health. went 
Philadelphia where acquired ex- 
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tensive and lucrative consultation prac- 
tice, and was often the courts ex- 
pert. The use expert witnesses, there- 
fore, not new our times. 

was accomplished psychiatrist 
and those days was considered giant 
among men his specialty. 
raphy his writings includes over one 
hundred titles. Worthy special men- 


tion are Mental Hygiene (1863) and 
Contributions Mental Pathology 
(1873). was president the Rhode 
Island Medical Society, 1856-58; presi- 
dent, 1855-59, the Association 
Medical Superintendents American 
Institutions for the Insane (now Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association), which 
1844 was one the founders. 


“In the war cases, was not simply the fright shells bursting, 
the discomfort wet and verminous trenches, the tedium being 
away from home, which produced the nervous breakdown; there was 
always some sort conflict set between the desire escape from 
all these unpleasantnesses and the feeling that was not 
accord with the subject’s ideals himself and his duty.” other 
words, there was lack within the self-regarding senti- 
ment.—Harry The Troubled Mind with quotation from 


Dr. Gordon. 
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Conflicting Views Higher Education 


Joun 


MERICAN higher education literally 
whirl. doubt Mayer had 
this mind when described Presi- 
dent Robert Maynard Hutchins the 
University Chicago “the daring 
young can hardly refrain 
from adding “on the flying trapeze.” 
Certainly, President Hutchins has been 
the cynosure all eyes; probably 
more responsible than any other single 
person for the present controversy. 

However, the dilemma American 
higher education much older than 
Hutchins. The decline authoritative 
teaching started over sixty years ago 
with the advent President Charles 
Eliot Harvard University. Eliot 
was naturalist and Unitarian, foe 
dogma and doctrine all sorts. His 
greatest innovation, which completely 
upset the applecart, was the elective sys- 
tem. Most the current problems 
higher education are part and parcel 
the elective system. long the 
authorities prescribed the curriculum, 
conflict was out the question. When 
the student was permitted make some 
choices, “the vocational 
entered. Any attempt restore the tra- 
ditional concepts higher education 

*Mayer, Milton B., “Hutchins Chicago,” 


Part I—“The Daring Young Man,” Harpers, 
March, 1939. 

*Long, “Conflict the Campus,” 
Scribner’s, 101:43-47, March, 1937. 

T., “The Traditional Liberal 
Arts College,” Journal Education, 
November 1929. 


encounter these two obstacles: (1) the 
typical American antagonism toward 
authority, and (2) the dominant utili- 
tarian note American 

The three great critics American 
higher education—Flexner, Hutchins, 
and Foerster—are all opposed the 
vocational emphasis. The defenders 
present trends—no one will defend all 
present practices—are favor higher 
education that operates the work-a- 
day world. the surface this may ap- 
pear another academic debate. 
Actually, philosophic feud. Hutch- 
ins and Foerster are idealists and the 
defenders are realists and pragmatists. 
Flexner difficult classify, although 
the deep scientific interest very much 
evidence. may expected the 
most vociferous defense vocational 
training comes from the pragmatic 
ranks. The realist more less con- 
tent with his laboratory experimenta- 
tions. 

Much the turmoil American 
higher education due the changes 
practices the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. Innovations came 
most rapidly the elementary school, 
but the graduates progressed through 
the secondary school concessions were 
made theory and practice. Inasmuch 
high schools early assumed the pre- 
paratory functions their predecessors, 
any change high school was bound, 
sooner later, affect universities and 
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colleges. When state reached where 
high school graduates are forced shop 
around among several college catalogues 
the attempt locate schools where 
they can matriculate, competitive col- 
leges begin take note. Tinkering with 
the entrance requirements gives the high 
school even greater license and the difh- 
culties become more numerous and more 
involved. Ultimately, the higher insti- 
tutions take more and more the 
practices the elementary and second- 
ary schools—the student has his share 
curriculum making, 
their power, the sovereignty the fac- 
ulty wanes, and the life the institu- 
tion becomes more informal. 

Some familiarity with Flexner’s 
are understand the other critics. The 
gist Flexner’s criticism American 
universities that sound sense val- 
ues has not been preserved: 


They [the American universities] have 
thoughtlessly and excessively catered 
fleeting, transient, and immediate de- 
mands; they have mistaken the relative 
importance civilization things and 
ideas; they have failed, and they are 
opinion, more and more failing dis- 
tinguish between ripples and waves. 
gods approve the depth and not the tumult 
the soul.” The American university 
becoming more and more tumultuous. Our 
universities have then, say, increased their 
genuine facilities and opportunities; they 
have simultaneously and needlessly cheap- 
ened, vulgarized, and mechanized them- 


Abraham, Universities, American, 
English, German, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1930. 

44. 

132. 

27. 

29. 
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selves. Indeed, universities exist, partly 
least, order that they may influence 
the direction which thinking and living 


short, the American universities 
are too pragmatic. They have permitted 
untimely invasion the practical and 
the immediate. “The absurdities into 
which the ambition ‘service’ has 
led certain universities will regarded 
incredible outside, times inside, the 
United States—yes, times, suspect, 
with the universities which are them- 
selves Again, “Practical im- 
portance not sufficient title aca- 
demic recognition; that the best that 
can said, excellent reason for 
exclusion. university not dumping 
ground. Universities that are held 
their appropriate tasks will unfit 
other They should doing 
extremely well what they alone can do. 
The university should not weather 
vane, responsive every variation 
popular whim. 

Flexner’s criticism vocationalism 
will repeated over and over again. 
Although opens the universities 
the professions, distinguishes between 
“learned professions” 
callings, and occupations. “Of the pro- 
fessional faculties, clear case can, 
think, made out for law and medi- 
cine, not for denominational religion, 
which involves bias, hardly perhaps for 
education; certainly, not all for busi- 
ness, journalism, domestic ‘science,’ 
library science. .”* Persons trained 
these vocations, “persons who sacrifice 
broad and deep university experience 
order learn administrator’s tricks will 
the long run find themselves intel- 
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From the standpoint practical 
need, society requires its leaders not 
much specifically trained competency 
the moment the mastery expe- 
rience, interest problems, dexterity 
finding one’s way, disciplined capacity 
put forth effort. Lower special 
schools experience itself will furnish 
technique that what the student de- 

general, comparison with Euro- 
pean institutions higher learning, 
Flexner thinks, American universities 
are frothy. They reflect the seething 
chaos American life. 1930 there 
was continual bustle, momentary pros- 
perity, and increasing numbers. Instead, 
they should give society, not what 


The Idealist Criticizes. The modern 
idealist reacts most vigorously the 
predominant pragmatic note Ameri- 
can higher education. This type criti- 
cism voiced the professors the 
so-called humanities. The older profes- 
sors, historically speaking, were con- 
cerned with classical learning and polite 
literature, especially Greek and Latin 
classics. More recently the battle has 
been carried the professors English 
and foreign languages, aided and abetted 
professors the “pure arts”—music 
and art. Basically, all are concerned with 
those things that distinguish man from 
nature, man’s mind and spirit. Always 
the background are some theological 
idealists resisting realistic and pragmatic 
innovations. 


31. 
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wants, but what needs. proper 
amount critical resistance, based 
sense values, would save them from 
absurd, almost disastrous blunders. 

idea modern university 
centers around thinkers, experimenters, 
inventors, teachers, and students, who 
“without responsibility for ex- 
plore the phenomena life. The ad- 
vancement knowledge the proper 
function university. Although some 
the older American institutions—Har- 
vard and Princeton for men, and most 
the outstanding institutions for women 
—came through the scrutiny almost un- 
scathed, Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity Chicago, and the major state 
universities were severely and pointedly 
rebuked. 


The most vigorous voice American 
higher education that President 
Hutchins. The only rival Hutchins has 
for leadership Norman Foerster, who 
has confined himself largely more 
statements. Hutchins 
has the advantage his position the 
presidency major institution 
learning which has given him ready ac- 
cess the public press and lay audi- 
ences; consequently, significant leader- 
ship. 

President Hutchins recognizes the 
problem. However, philosophy re- 
garded being different from science 
and having independent validity. 
Consequently, his solution relatively 
simple. Says he, propose that all our 
bachelors arts bachelors arts and 
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all our doctors philosophy doctors 
The inference that all 
true doctors philosophy would come 
out idealists. 

Meanwhile, tells us, “our popula- 
tion, spite the most elaborate educa- 
tional facilities the world, getting 
more ignorant every the 
higher levels, thinks this due three 
forces: professionalism, specialism, and 
anti-intellectualism. 

Hutchins believes the pursuits 
knowledge for its own sake. Conse- 
quently, resents professionalism, 
which from his viewpoint, will destroy 
the university. The ever increasing num- 
ber graduates the professional 
schools are concerned only with their 
specialties. The faculty members are 
technicians without cultural interests. 
This set-up “deprives the university 
its only excuse for existence, which 
provide haven where the search for 
truth may unhampered utility 
rendering this higher service, the schools 
the modern university are “sub- 
merged wave after wave vocation- 
alism.” his contention that uni- 
versity poor place learn the tricks 
the trade; rather, should de- 
voted “general principles, the funda- 
mental propositions, the theory any 


address the Annual Trustees’ Din- 
ner for the Faculty the University Chicago, 
1937, reported What the Colleges Are Do- 
ing, Ginn and Company, No. 50, Fall, 1937. 

Hutchins, The Higher Learning America, 
Yale University Press, 1936. 

48. 

51. 

60. 
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“It for this reason that 
‘practical’ work should not attempted 
professional schools even were 
possible succeed with it: interferes 
with the education the student. 
seems reasonably clear that member 
learned profession should edu- 

greatly concerned about the isolation 
the university specialist. How can 
System reared the works men 
who not speak the same language? 
Obviously, the Idealist must strive for 
the unification knowledge. Hutchins 
takes particular pride his role es- 
tablishing the Institute Human Re- 
lations Yale. Here was attempt 
unify only portion the many spe- 
cialists, those dealing with human rela- 
tions—law, economics, ethics, politics, 
history, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, etc. “The centrifugal forces 
work were strong, however, that some 
elements were blown out the Institute 
early date; and spite large 
resources and elaborate plant the rest 
the organization has been held to- 
gether with some difficulty.” Other ad- 
ministrative devices are mere palliatives, 
including roving professors and divi- 
sional organizations; they merely “serve 
mitigate and not remove the dis- 
unity, discord, and disorder that have 
overtaken our educational 

claims also that the modern uni- 
versities are anti-intellectual. student 
may then enter professional school 
without ever having been compelled 
think, without, short, being educated. 
the same innocent condition may 
enter learned Hutchins 
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claims that professional discipline 
professional discipline must have 
intellectual content, and have its 
own right. All there journalism 
can learned through good education 
and newspaper work. All there 
teaching can learned through good 
education and being teacher. All there 
public administration can dis- 
covered getting good education and 
being public servant. Aristotle said, 
‘The same education and the same hab- 
its will found make good man 
and good statesman and 
would reduce the number profes- 
sional schools the minimum and insist 
that they train the students “to think 
the subject matter the professional 

The pragmatist asked take note 
that “the trouble with the popular no- 
tion utility that confuses un- 
mediated and final ends. Material pros- 
perity and adjustment the environ- 
ment are good more less, but they 
are not good themselves and there 
are other goods beyond them. The intel- 
lectual virtues, however, are good 
themselves and good means hap- 
“In short, the intellectual vir- 
tues are habits resulting from the train- 
ing the intellectual powers. intel- 
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operate well all fields. educa- 
tion that consists the cultivation the 
intellectual virtues, therefore, the 
most useful education, whether the stu- 
dent destined for life contempla- 

President Hutchins not concerned 
with education centering imme- 
diate life needs, the latest books, current 
events, and “elaborate addresses Edu- 
cation and Social According 
Hutchins, “The heart any course 
study designed for the whole people 
will be, education rightly under- 
stood, the same any time, any place, 
under any political, social, economic 
Such curriculum leaves 
experience other institutions and in- 
fluences—the home, the church, the 
state, the newspaper, the radio, the mo- 
vies, the neighborhood club, the boy 
next 

Instead experience advocates the 
book-centered general college. “How 
can call man educated who has 
never read any the great books the 
western “Four years spent 
partly reading, discussing and digest- 
ing books such importance would, 
therefore, contribute equally prepara- 
tion for specialized study and general 

President Hutchins believes formal 
discipline. “Grammar 
mind and develops the logical faculty. 
good itself and aid reading 
the classics. has place general edu- 
cation connection with the classics and 
grammar, the rules reading, rhet- 
oric and logic, the rules writing, 
speaking, and Logic ex- 


properly habituated, intellect able 
62. 
63. 
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tolled because, “It not affected dif- 
ferences taste, disposition, preju- 
(Pragmatists kindly take note.) 
Hutchins sees two objections his 
ideal higher education: the students may 
not like it, “which is, have seen, 
and the professors to- 
day are woefully all 
them have read all the books they 
would have teach. Not all them 
are ready change the habits their 
lives. Meanwhile, they are bringing 
their successors the way they were 
brought 
Clearly, these are the statements 
albeit modern idealist, lost 
the twentieth century. Where are 
get Modern System? “Theology 
banned law from some universities. 
might well from the rest. Theol- 
ogy based revealed truth and 
articles faith. are faithless gen- 
eration and take stock revela- 
The secular substitute for theol- 
ogy metaphysics, the highest wisdom, 
the knowledge highest principles and 
causes. “With theology has gone meta- 
physics. now shrunken shadow 
its former The book ends with 
plea for twentieth century metaphysics. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, the 
striking example the 
philosophy work. Here twenty stu- 
dents joined the New Program class 
1937-38. three months they read 
84. 
86. 
86-87. 
102. 
Scott Buchanan, Dean St. John’s College, 
Amherst Graduates Quarterly, abstracted 


What the Colleges Are Doing, Ginn and Com- 
pany, No. 53, Fall, 1938. 
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Homer’s and Odyssey; Aeschylus’ 


Eumenides; Rex; 
Euripides’ Medea and Electra; Herod- 
History; ten dialogues Plato; 
and five books Euclid’s 
The books were discussed weekly and 
semi-weekly seminars, there were formal 
lectures Plato’s dialogues, and there 
was regular five-hour-a-week class 
Euclid. Two-thirds the class learned 
read Greek with the help diction- 
ary. Three hours per week were spent 
doing elementary experiments mathe- 
matical physics preparation for the 
books Greek science read 1938- 
39. There were also exercises compar- 
ing and composing translations. the 
remaining three and half years the stu- 
dents will read over one hundred great 
books comparing range and depth 
with the above list, canvassing the whole 
array European thought both sub- 
ject matter and time. They will ac- 
quire working knowledge three 
more languages: Latin, French, and Ger- 
man. They will study the elements 
the sciences from their original sources 
both books and the laboratory. The 
dean the college writes: 


insist seeing our books and our 
formal disciplines necessary parts 
whole which the minimum basic formal 
training that every human being should 
have. have chosen the seven liberal 
arts, commonly called the trivium and the 
quadrivium: grammar, rhetoric, and logic; 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astron- 
omy, the curriculum disciplines be- 
cause cuts the whole range intellectual 
arts where the joints actually 
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claims any connection with Traditional- 
ism Essentialism. Nevertheless, 
proposes middle-of-the-road program 
which combines what was vital classi- 
cism—“formal discipline and tradition” 
—with what sound progressivism— 
the emphasis upon the present rather 
than the past and the insistence upon 
activity indispensable the learning 
process. wants liberal educa- 
tion designed discipline the rational 
powers man. holds that “human 
nature constant throughout all the 
variations culture and all the transfor- 
mations history.” holds that 
“philosophy knowledge which not 
only nonscientific its method but also 
independent its validity all the 
ever-changing findings and formulations 
research.” Furthermore, “Philosophy 
arises from reflection about the common 
experience mankind, the experience 
which all men have everywhere and 
all times result the noninvestiga- 
tive use their senses, and which al- 
ways the same because the sensitive pow- 
ers men are constant his nature 
and the natural world which they 
operate the same.” Moreover, while 
the historical movement science 
straight line ever upward, “the historical 
movement philosophy deepening 
spiral, every turn which the same 
truths and the same errors reappear.” 


Man rational animal, and possess- 
ing rationality, which not just animal 
intelligence higher degree, essen- 


Crises Contemporary Education,” 
The Social Frontier, 5:140-145, February, 1939. 

Loc. cit. 

Chapel Hill, The University North Caro- 
lina Press, 1937. 
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tially, that is, specifically, different from 
brutes. Man has all the powers possessed 
brute animals: has vegetative powers; 
has sensitive, appetitive, and locomotive 
powers. But addition has intellect, 
and this power, the power understanding, 
abstracting, judging, reasoning, other 
animal has, the exercise this 
power that man artist, scientist, 
philosopher; that lives socially con- 
ventions determined himself rather than 
instinctively other social animals do; that 
has syntactical language for the com- 
munication knowledge and commands; 
that able freely choose the means 
which attains the end desires be- 


Consequently, believes the 
cacy book-learning. Good books are 
contemporary today the day they 
were written, “the problems they deal 
with and the ideas they present are not 
subject the law perpetual and inter- 
minable progress.” 

Adler feels that, “Organized educa- 
tion one the largest rackets this 
country, and the teachers colleges, espe- 
cially such influential ones those 
Columbia, Chicago, and California, are 
the gangs which control what goes on, 
ways that not always meet the eye 
and would not 
(Italics his.) 

Adler frank telling that, “The 
reform which interested must 
work against the tide, challenging the 
worst, and also the most obdurate, fea- 
tures our national ethos—our mate- 
rialism, our pragmatism, our modern- 

The opening paragraph Norman 
Foerster’s great book, The American 
State University," reads follows: 
“The American State University has 
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progressively tended subvert the 
higher interests American democracy. 
has devoted itself ends that are not 
ends, truths that are only half-truths, 
services that have turned out 
disservices, practicalities that have be- 
come impracticalities and 

may suspect, gunning for 
the followers Charles Eliot and 
John Dewey. lauds Chancellor 
Lathrop the University Wiscon- 
sin, who from its opening 1849 
1858 insisted upon maintaining solid 
classical course. With Woodrow Wilson 
thinks the side shows swallowed the 
main tent. Students around 1930 came 
(1) get the college diploma; (2) 
participate “the so-called student ac- 
tivities,” and (3) prepare for jobs— 
although the vast majority prepared for 
something they never entered. Jack- 
sonian democracy took over the institu- 
tions higher learning, opening the 
door all classes students and non- 
students, and the equivalence subjects 
was proclaimed. fact, some professor 
education made unfortunate com- 
parison gas engines and Greek verbs. 
Such man needs “ten years disci- 
pline the precise statement and close 
reasoning the much despised school- 
men the Middle 

Foerster believes science, but not 
naturalistic philosophizing. feels 
that the real antagonist the best in- 
terests education not religion, but 
monistic naturalism. thinks that the 
scientist should not allowed 
philosophize. When does, gives 


128. 
257-258. 
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vent scientistic mind, opposed 
the scientific mind. Foerster believes 
the “doubleness” human experience: 
experience shared with nature and ex- 
perience not shared with nature. The 
second the realm the human spirit 
—the field ethics, religion, and art. 
takes science for what worth, 
but doubts that there will ever 
science man: “The subject not only 
far more complex than the sciences 
nature—if that were all, might eventu- 
ally conquered—but also, from 
the laboratory point view, hopelessly 
intangible. Adequate controlled experi- 
ments are impossible, and without them 
solid results are impossible. This alone, 
candor compels admit, vitiates the 
whole enterprise from the start. Further- 
more, the social investigator, unlike the 
natural investigator his laboratory, 
not clearly differentiated from his sub- 
ject matter. cannot enjoy the sar- 
donic satisfaction the chemist physi- 
cist running into the cold, hard facts 
and finding his errors shattered. Precon- 
ceptions and prejudices arising from his 
social training and his membership 
social groups will strongly tend shape 
his conclusions, while unaware 
what going him or, aware, 
unable cope with 


The proper study mankind still 
man, not man known through natural- 
istic psychology (which, far 
positive, really physiology), through 
naturalistic sociology (which views hu- 
man society merely form animal 
society), but man known directly, his 
inner life and its manifestations social 
and political history, literature, and the 
pursuit this human knowledge lies our 
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surest way transcending the bewilder- 
ment world that has acquired all the 
talents except the talent make use 


Obviously, what wants the tradi- 
tional required courses: mathematics, 
logic, foreign languages, literature, his- 
tory, art, religion, and philosophy. 
agrees with the late President Coffman 
that, “the more individual sharp- 
ened point, the broader the base 
should be.” 

Foerster reiterates Flexner’s criticism 
hoc education, enabling indi- 
vidual one thing acceptably and 
disabling him from doing other things 
because the variety his capacities has 
been stunted neglect. 

His whole viewpoint may sum- 
marized the statement, “the most 
relevant knowledge have self 
knowledge.” 

Human knowledge thus, basically, self- 
knowledge, direct, intuitive, subjective. And 
yet from the personal experience many 
individuals something more emerges than 
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mere chaos conflicting observations. 
While are all single persons are also 
human beings, endowed with similar traits 
and confronted similar conditions 
living. Through the ages recorded his- 
tory the unity human nature 
marked that commonly say there 
nothing new under the sun. Those who 
assert that human nature going 
different tomorrow are nearly always de- 
ficient knowledge the past. The un- 
ending repetition much the same prob- 
lems and much the same ways dealing 
with them makes possible for tran- 
scend the subjectivity which human 
knowledge begins and attain objectiv- 
ity analogous that science. Beginning 
with the self, widening our study in- 
clude more and more selves the present 
and the past, may attempt the formu- 
lation general truths concerning life and 
then use them for the purpose self-im- 
provement. These general truths, 
noted, are not the statistical average that 
science offers. They not concern merely 
what has been and is, but rather the dest 
what has been and is, the best which 
possible under the law for man. They are 
ideal truths, the truths conscious and 
purposeful 


The Realist Answers. One the 
severest criticisms President Hutch- 
ins’ proposals came from his subordinate, 
Harry Gideonse, Associate Professor 
Economics, University Chicago. In- 
cidentally, time the book made col- 
lege president out Professor Gideonse 
(Brooklyn College). Gideonse’s book 
was written, part, correct the im- 
pression that Hultchins’ views were 
operation the University Chicago. 


243. 


quotes from the resolutions the 
faculty the effect that, “For over forty 
years the University has led distin- 
guished existence without being officially 
committed any single system meta- 
physics, psychology, logic, religion, 
tics, economics, art, scientific method. 
follow the reactionary course ac- 
cepting one particular system ancient 
medieval metaphysics and dialectic, 
and force our whole educational pro- 
gram conform thereto, would spell 
disaster. cannot commit ourselves 
such course.” 


} 
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Hutchins’ fundamental thesis, the 
need for metaphysics, Gideonse raises 
the question: How much more consist- 
ency can country’s educational institu- 
tions have than the society which they 
attempt bring “rational order” out 
our free “chaos.” Furthermore, the 
unity voluntary mandatory? “If 
developed within the community 
scholars and based upon the multiplicity 
contemporary data and methods 
attaining insight? there not acute 
danger that the clarity the unifying 
metaphysical principles will achieved 
sacrificing multitude contempo- 
rary methods acquiring knowledge 
and brief, Hutchins’ 
view attack Science? The Platonic- 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition, Gid- 
eonse points out, precisely the tradi- 
tion from which modern science pro- 
gressively frees itself. Here nice 
clash Idealism and Realism. 

Gideonse feels that reversion the 
older metaphysics not feasible, desir- 
able, necessary. “In the course the 
last few centuries the scientific approach 
has been gaining acceptance the guid- 
ing principle for the intellectual activi- 
ties Western man. While may 
argued various grounds that science 
not unmixed blessing, can hardly 
blamed for all our ills, and cannot 
repudiate science without repudiating 
the same breath our confidence 
edge and human reason. Nor science 
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without its own techniques rational 
analysis: indeed, has develop its 
own techniques precisely because the 
inadequacies the inherited metaphys- 
ics. Science stresses generalization, logi- 
cal analysis, and systematization, but 
insists that every analysis, every gener- 
alization, every systematization held 
subject revision whenever new data 
seem warrant it. Thus scientific prin- 
ciples are necessarily formed the 
presence empirical data and, however 
much they are developed logical 
analysis, they are never removed from 
the control new data. The great tradi- 
tion metaphysics, which Mr. 
Hutchins seeks recall the modern 
university, seemed hold that after 
confrontation with certain amount 
data could reach first principles which 
were absolute and subject further 
modification. And under the emo- 
tional seduction having achieved ab- 
solute truth, early and itself noble 
stage thought came considered 
the final stage 

Gideonse then quotes Newton, 
leo, and other favorites Hutchins 
show that “the claim have isolated 
immutable ideas and indubitable first 
principles has not fared well the his- 
noted that President Hutchins has 
any attempt impose 
absolutistic system metaphysics. 

Gideonse very skeptical Hutch- 
ins’ books. would increase the num- 
ber and variety, and favors the 
modern books, especially the natural 
and social sciences. Furthermore, they 
are substitute for experience, espe- 
cially the controlled experience the 
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university laboratory. “We must meet 
the present its own terms. there 
confusion our present situation, there 
also unparalleled promise. place 
the metaphysical orientation the class- 
ical academy, the theological orientation 
the medieval university, and the liter- 
ary orientation the Renaissance uni- 
versity, modern higher education must 
put its main emphasis 
can full justice the richness 
man’s intellectual and cultural heri- 
tage, and yet give science high place 
meeting the demands active living 
the modern world. This modern 
alternative exclusively theological, 
metaphysical, literary orientations. 
Science can once its own reward, 
and the highest award living thought 

Elsewhere, says, “Linked 
common task, science and philosophy 
may claim the modern form the 
Great Tradition. Here, clearly, the 
basis sense for the grand scheme 
the intellect and the unity thought, 
which rightly stirs Mr. Hutchins’ imag- 
ination. Here, and not the ranks 
the dogmatists 
are the lineal descendants Plato, 
Aristotle, Galileo, Leibnitz, Newton, 
and Darwin. Let there doubt 
the crucial characteristic this 
alternative criticism. Instead stress- 
ing the Truth enshrined Books—and 
overlooking the fact that the selection 
these books made those who are 
already confident that they possess the 
Truth—it stresses the methods which 
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new truth established and ancient 
truths are corrected. Instead present- 
ing final set results attained 
thinking men, stresses the significance 
the procedures which results are 
achieved. Instead embalming set 
First Principles, exhibits principles, 
relation the subject matter out 
which they arise and the methods 
which they must corrected. Instead 
merely contemplating Knowledge and 
the Good, displays the techniques 
which Knowledge and the Good may 
made more 

Hutchins charged with false view 
the transfer training. assumes 
that participation practice requires 
special training; theory and action 
are thought closely related. Gide- 
onse thinks, “To know general 
easy Aristotle indicated; but know 
the where, the when, the wherefore, the 
whereunto, and the how much—this, 
Aristotle concluded, the final test 
wise man. education which does 
not recognize this, and specifically pro- 
vide for it, makes not wise men, but 
educated fools. might hide the shame 
engendered its weakness perpet- 
uating division labor that will ex- 
empt its graduates from the test 
life and action assigning them the 
task passing the ‘metaphysics’ 

recent address the then president 
the American Association Univer- 
sity Professors professor the Uni- 
versity Chicago) espoused the rea- 
listic viewpoint. criticism the nu- 
merous innovations reflecting the indi- 
vidual views administrators, who are 
ever attempting diverse means 
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make over the university into their 
image, said, “The university is, 
should be, great, its duties society 
are, should be, diverse, that there 
man big enough serve the 
exclusive 

response President Hutchins’ 
appeal idealism the way out, Presi- 
dent Chase gives the realistic answer: 


The function the university proper 
different matter—the modern world 
recognizes body first principles. 
have metaphysicians plenty but agree- 
ment, there was general agreement 
the large theological principles medi- 
eval Europe, perhaps true that have 
passed beyond the point which such 
agreement possible. The body knowl- 
edge integrated and interpreted before 
principles recognized valid can de- 
rived vast and complex that human 
thought seems destined find its way not 
education from series principles, 
but inductively and pragmatically. The im- 
plications knowledge, too, change rapid- 
under our eyes—perhaps well. 
The world’s experience shows well enough 
that body first principles generally 
recognized valid can fetter human 
thought well stimulate it. any rate 
our time human thought 


President Roscoe Pulliam asserts, 
“The failure American higher educa- 


The Pragmatist Reacts. Obviously, 
the Pragmatist hates the very thoughts 


Carlson, J., “So This the University,” 
Bulletin the American Association Univer- 
sity Professors, 22:16-18, January, 1938. 

Chase, Henry, “Hutchins’ ‘Higher 
Grounded,” The American Scholar, 6:236-244, 
Spring, 937. 

Roscoe, “Can Higher Education 
Return Fundamentals?” School and Society, 
48:707-712, December 1938. 
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tion worst only partial one. Cer- 
tainly none would say that the Ameri- 
can university does not good job 
training technical experts engi- 
neering, medicine, the sciences, 
law, and every other similar field. 
technical proficiency lead the 
world and our universities are almost 
the sole source our preéminence. 
possible that some fruitful suggestions 
about the reasons for failure general 
education may found observing the 
methods and materials that are used 
successfully technical 

Pulliam then goes challenge 
the American liberal arts College with 
“trained incapacity”: 

One the most serious results 
standardized traditional education that 
misdirects and sterilizes the student’s in- 
telligence training not play upon 
the really important and difficult problems 
which confront man the modern world. 
When first-rate intelligence taught 
precept and example give its major con- 
sideration the campaigns Julius 
Caesar, the heavenly visions Thomas 
Aquinas the geologic functions earth- 
worms, must not surprised when the 
critically important present public business 


goes sheer default ex-bartenders and 
correspondence school 


System Absolutes, independent 
man’s experience. Furthermore, 
skeptical the solutions the Ex- 
perts for the major social, economic, 
and spiritual problems mankind. His 
plea for the Recognition the Com- 
mon Man. Professor Boyd Bode 
representative spokesman. 

Bode’s pride and joy the state uni- 
versities, supported state legislatures 
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“composed largely farmers and small 
business men appropriating large sums 
for the promotion scientific studies 
ranging all the way from the mores 
and speech habits primitive peoples 
the composition heavenly bodies 
naked Bode concludes, “the ques- 
tion whether the passion for profound 
knowledge can flourish well 
regarded 

However, the common man’s concern 
for higher education has resulted 
distinct challenge traditional values: 


This opposition between the life leisure 
and the practical life carried with mo- 
mentous consequences, both for social mat- 
ters and for education. For long period 
was not considered necessary that the 
common man should have any formal edu- 
cation all. Later, the social order be- 
came more complex, was conceded that 
knowledge reading, writing, and arith- 
metic was useful equipment. Beyond that 
all his knowledge, except what was handed 
him authority, was practical kind. 
had store information about plant- 
ing and reaping, about treatment colds, 
about how get along with people, and the 
like. This kind knowledge sometimes 
called empirical and sometimes called prag- 
matic. had simple test. Knowledge 
sound things work out according ex- 
pectations. The common man, for example, 
could undertake meet person sun- 
rise, and would consider his knowledge 
sunrise valid true served him 
such ways. would not likely con- 
sider that this knowledge depended upon 
the question whether the sun “really” goes 
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around the earth vice versa. 

For the leisure-class person the problem 
knowledge and truth was less simple. 
him the question truth was not 
merely incidental the business getting 
the world’s work done. Being separated 
from the world practical affairs, was 
compelled contrive for his ideas some 
other meaning function than usefulness 
the control experience. Moreover, 
long make truth dependent ex- 
perience, never get anything absolute 
and final. illustrate, the sun was first 
supposed around the earth; then, 
was found that the earth goes around the 
sun; and one can say how they will 
after group relativists, like Einstein, 
have got their work. Reliance experi- 
ence and practical requirements looked like 
degradation the sacred name truth. 
quest “absolute” 


Bode, “The creation this trans- 
cendental world was the same time 
one the most brilliant achievements 
and one the major tragedies hu- 
man “The whole tribe 
‘absolutes’ our Western world can 
probably claim kinship with these Pla- 
tonic realities, from notions absolute 
property rights the absolutes na- 
tionalistic racial dictatorships and 
the theological dictum that this vale 
wrath and tears hopeless mess and 
heaven alone our abiding city. What- 
ever the form, the common man al- 
ways told that his little affairs not 
count comparison with these august 

The contrast with Hutchins clearly 
revealed the following quotation: 
highbrow, have been told, 
person who has been educated beyond 
the limits his intelligence. This 
irreverent way saying that scholar- 
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ship and culture tend become en- 
tangled with mythological realm 
transexperiential reality, which too 
remote and too sublime checked 
and tested ordinary experience. When 
far this happens, higher edu- 
cation becomes kind cult which 
human values evaporate into set ab- 

The professionalism and the voca- 
tionalism, which are the thorns Hutch- 
ins’ side, not disturb Bode. 
glories the fact that: “The college 
today very different institution 
from what was the past. The cur- 
riculum has not merely been enriched; 
has been transformed the direction 
giving amazing recognition utili- 
tarian subjects. Courses ranging con- 
tent all the way from stable manure 
multi-dimensional space may now 
counted towards A.B. 

This conflict between the practical and 
the theoretical results the college 
divided loyalties, serving the ideals 
the past and the problems the pres- 
ent. “On the one hand are the demands 
our traditional loyalty the eternal 
verities. But the other hand are the 
demands this world flux which 
actually live. These demands are 
growing number and volume, and 
becoming increasingly difficult 
silence them placing them con- 
temptuous contrast with the unchanging 
serenity the beautiful isle some- 
where. The situation confusing be- 
cause the basic issue not brought into 

24. 

28. 
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the open. The result that the colleges 
longer know what they are for. They 
cling the old and the same time 
cultivate evangelistic Rotarian 
spirit The danger is, 
course, that falling between two 
stools. The college neither has the effec- 
tiveness technical school nor suc- 
ceeds any too well creating the in- 
tellectual atmosphere which supposed 
differentiate the college from ath- 
letic union country 

for Dr. Hutchins, Professor Bode 
says: “It understandable that theory 
such Plato’s doctrine Ideas should 
evolved when the world was still 
young. less understandable that 
modern man should pass all that 
science and racial experience may have 
say the subject and lightheartedly 
assume that this ancient theory makes 
sense that these absolutes are any- 
thing but human prejudices invested 
with halo and put ice. The whole 
drift modern science toward the 
conclusion that the point reference 
every investigation falls within our 
three-dimensional world; and that our 
tests and standards are not derived from 
elsewhere but are constructed 

Bode concludes: “At all events, this 
general tendency the field and 
running strong, even though still 
largely inarticulate and unformulated. 
maintains that man’s future his 
own hands; that social and ethical and 
esthetic principles are neither handed 
him ready-made nor embedded 
the structure things that need but 
look order discover them. must 
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create and recreate them for himself, 
the course racial history, out the 
raw material experience, just 
through the centuries has created, 
out his cumulative experience, 
industrial order and systems money 
and credit. fair assume that 
much the indifference college stu- 
dents intellectual interests due 
the highbrow quality which these 
interests carry over from the past. They 
have musty smell which vaguely 
reminiscent morgues and 
Recently, John Pilley, visiting pro- 
fessor from England, forced himself 
into the picture. amazed the 
progress made American education 
during the last twenty years. Although 
his famous books are not expected 
reveal absolute truth—Adler and Bu- 
chanan are said old-fashioned 
theologians modernistic guise, with 
implicit faith their isms: “Their sys- 
tems metaphysics are fact nothing 
but theologies which they find ex- 
pedient not call that 
Meanwhile, the pragmatic hope 
free mankind from forms 
thoritarianism. proposal for 
cultivating the liberal arts said 
dangerous from this angle; may 
easily lead absolutist philosophy. 
The pragmatist willing concede 
that much the real progress the 


35. 

Liberal Arts and Progressive Educa- 
tion,” The Social Frontier, 5:211-216, April, 
1939. 

“Pragmatic Humanism and American High- 
Education,” School and Society, 48:637-646, 
November 19, 1938. 


world has come from the sciences; 
first, the physical and biological sciences, 
and more recently, from the studies 
sociology and psychology. Naturally, 
tory experiments and statistical and 
mathematical studies where solutions are 
formulated symbolic equations. 
Nevertheless, all departments the uni- 
versity should freed for speculative 
studies mankind and his problems. 
his inaugural address President 
Leonard Carmichael Tufts College 
espoused the cause “pragmatic human- 
notes that, “many the 
prominent critics higher education 
who are today advocating return 
are men whose training has been the 
deductive formalism jurisprudence 
what has recently been called the 
verbal magic classical economics.” 
Carmichael the opinion that, “In 
the realm general theory, the natural- 
istic tradition American education, 
while shaken almost its day vic- 
tory, still seems its general outline 
more comprehensive and free from ob- 
vious logical difficulties than any 
competing theories far proposed.” 
However, the opinion that 
“room must found for the inculca- 
tion the essential values order and 
unity which are powerful all classi- 
cal traditions their best without 
handicapping the individual for partici- 
pation rapidly changing social 
order.” Here element what 
calls “liberal eclecticism.” “This human- 
ism will never accept the proper end 
education the indoctrination atti- 
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tudes toward any special economic sys- 
tem social creed, nor will counte- 
nance false humanism which hides its 
own insecurity advocacy re- 
gressive return pre-Copernican view 
the world.” 

least one attempt has been made 
the organization pragmatic insti- 
tution higher learning; namely, New 
College, sponsored Teachers College, 
Columbia University, under the guid- 
ance Professor Thomas Alexander. 
its formative period Professor Linton 
wrote: 


order that the student may certain 
have had many and varied opportunities 
participate life, New College requires 
that spend period time industry, 
munerative employment. required 
spend from two three months New 
College Community, which laboratory 
for the study science, for the study 
rural life, and for experience human re- 
lationships. New College Community 
located about thirty miles southwest 
Asheville, North Carolina, isolated 
mountain valley large estate. Here the 
student must learn work and study. Spe- 
cial emphasis placed his ability 
make himself effective member the 
Community, study independently, and 


Linton, “New College Plan for the Educa- 
tion Teachers,” Teachers College Record, 37: 
305-312, January, 1936. 

James, “Twilight Teachers 
College,” The Nation, 147:661-663, December 
17, 1938. 

Counts, George S., “Whose Twilight?” The 
Social Frontier, 5:135-150, February, 1939. 

Russell, Wm. F., “New College Teachers 
College, Columbia University,” School and So- 
ciety, 48:761-762, December 10, 1938. 

Faculty Advisory Committee the 
Dean Teachers College, Statement Con- 
cerning Teachers College, Columbia University,” 
School and Society, 49:129-135, February 
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get along with others. There work 
done all, and the individual fails 
his share, the Community suffers. The 
Community aims nearly self- 
sustaining possible. The work consists 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, caring for 
livestock, providing wood for fuel, prepar- 
ing and serving food, and the like. The stu- 
dent also required study and travel 
Europe for period eight months for the 
purpose increasing his experience and 
understanding other cultures. Intensive 
study one country the normal require- 
ment rather than superficial experience 
several countries. Travel and study dif- 
ferent parts the United States also one 
the means which the student ex- 
pected broaden his experience and 


Unfortunately, New College 
separate unit came end, June 30, 
1939. The decision close it, reached 
the fall 1938, was the subject 
great debate the mother institution, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. One student wrote article 
“Twilight Teachers pro- 
fessor the dean publicized the 
and faculty committee was 
forced make public Ac- 
cusations the contrary, the decision 
close New College was apparently 
made budgetary considerations. The 
deficit for the previous year was $57,000, 
gifts were forthcoming, and Teachers 
College was having hard financial sled- 
ding. (Originally, Teachers College had 
agreed underwrite annual deficit 
$10,000.) Although the faculty, stu- 
dent body, and alumni New College 
challenged the wisdom the decision, 
the dean Teachers College was up- 
held faculty vote Teachers Col- 
lege. 
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Practices. view these fine 
theories, how the institutions carry 
on? Undoubtedly, there blend 
all three ideologies each and every 
school. Professors literature, lan- 
guages, art, music, and allied subjects 
are likely highly idealistic, search- 
ing for the “eternals” the great books 
and great works art. The teachers 
science are likely accept realistic views 
when they philosophize about the mean- 
ing science. Some may not philoso- 
phize and others may assume dualistic 
positions, but the trend definitely 
the direction naturalistic philosophies. 
The teachers the social studies are 
more inclined pragmatists. How- 
ever, many regard these fields sciences 
and others assume positions. 
result, even parochial institu- 
tions, college students are likely 
challenged all three fronts. Unfor- 
tunately, few the students and very 
few the professors know anything 
about philosophy such. Accordingly, 
the students flounder more less, and 
the professors exchange opinions one 
another through their “innocent” stu- 
dents, who sometimes have deeper phil- 
osophic insight than the professors them- 
selves. 

What the administrators desire? 
long they draw financial support 
from the public they cannot ignore any 
one these ideologies. Furthermore, 
who say which one right? Never- 
theless, practical situations they all 
have their innings. Because idealism 
the older, its potential presence can 
never disregarded—and schools must 


have appropriations and gifts. this 
era technology, realism has strong- 
hold every up-to-date institution and 
supporters out the field, its alumni, 
the professions, the press, etc. The 
indigenous American philosophy, prag- 
matism, sure show its head 
every school and most life situations. 
The clash these ideologies keeps ad- 
ministrators awake night, spoils fac- 
ulty meetings (if that possible), and 
creeps into the college periodicals. Eclec- 
ticism the natural philosophy any 
institution higher learning endeavor- 
ing cover representative number 
the fields learning. 

Not many schools are endeavoring 
influence the personal philosophies 
their students. result, students leave 
with the ideas life that they had when 
they arrived the presence flashes 
devastating skepticism, bold agnosti- 
cism, and downright negativism give 
the attempt build personal philoso- 
phy. Many cling the traditional be- 
liefs with feeling shame, others with 
the desire something change 
the institutions from within, others leave 
traditional moors without any acceptable 
substitutes. subject greater in- 
terest, topic more popular the 
proverbial “bull sessions,” and sub- 
ject receives less attention the class 
work and extracurricular activities the 
typical institution higher learning. 
“the effort shape, vali- 
date, and clarify some unity life-view 
out the particularities diversified 
knowledge and conflicting desires 
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demand from which the college its 
peril turns young people away 

When and where will the conflict 
end? When persons reason from differ- 
ent premises, conflicting views pre- 
vailing practices are inevitable. Whether 
not there will ever agreement upon 
the underlying postulates doubtful. 
Possibly, this philosophical dilemma 
the proper subject matter for higher 
education. so, there may place 
for idealists, realists, and pragmatists 
each and every college and university, 
and place for books, for laboratories, 
and for real life projects. may 
argued that these elements are now pres- 
ent all higher institutions worthy 
the name; the tragedy that few stu- 
dents realize it, realizing it, fail 
understand that they are confronted with 
philosophical quandary. This article 
was written the interests orientation, 
not indoctrination; the extent that 
could, the author hid his bias. For- 
tunately, mankind still has something 
think about. 

his college for Utopia, Mr. Tead 
would devote the senior year philo- 
sophical considerations, where, “That 
generalizing and synthesizing process 
which one’s philosophy will ideally 
encouraged not alone those teaching 
subject called but 
those maturer teachers (admittedly rare 

Tead, Ordway (Chairman the Board 
Higher Education New York City), “Charter 


for College,” The Social Frontier, 


April, 
202-203. 


under present conditions teacher train- 
ing) who can become truly philosophical 
out their own special subject field. 
Nor will this desirable consummation 
beginning attain personal phi- 
losophy proceed its fullest and best 
unless there adequate organization 
the student’s time, which gives him 
explicit encouragement reflect and, 
litera] sense, meditate. 
further and say that the entire educa- 
tional experience its finest will un- 
doubtedly lead sensitive and discriminat- 
ing students that feeling awe 
and wonder and mystery about the basic 
inscrutables life, which recurrent 
sense only the name worship can 
adequately given. Many will disagree 
with this. But that the reality and va- 
lidity worship shall borne upon 
the student seems me, the least, 
worthy by-product his total college 
career. Certainly any attitude the 
other pole from this, intellectual 
arrogance, overweening faith the 
omnipotence the human intelligence, 
will most unfortunate outcome. 
the end strive for one 
passion for rationality, combined with 
honest awareness where knowledge 
leaves off and faith begins, and the 
supplying dynamic which proves 
the unprovable encouraging life com- 
mitment action rather than mis- 
placed overburdened logic, yet 
childish faith which carries super- 
cargo clearly untenable 
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Educational Research State 
Departments Education 


Warren Coxe 


DUCATIONAL research was first rec- 
state department education about 
twenty years ago. While most the 
forty-eight states have one time 
another made provision for educational 
research their organization, the quan- 
tity and quality the research produced 
state departments education, with 
but few exceptions, have not attracted 
much general attention. 

the present discussion assumed 
that educational research proper and 
necessary function provided for 


the organization state department 


education. The trends and experi- 
ences the last twenty years have 
shown increased need for this service. 
though research bureaus may have 
fallen short accomplishing much 
demanded current and edu- 
cational changes and may not have pro- 
duced research the most desirable 
quality, there has been tendency 
conclude that research desirable 
function state department educa- 
tion. fact, the Advisory Committee 
Education makes this observation 


Walter D., and Gilmore, Charles 
H., Organization and Administration Public 
Education. Government Printing Office, 1938, 
85. 
P., State Educational Organi- 
zation, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 30. 


after study state school administra- 
tion: 

order provide the chief state edu- 
cational officer with the information neces- 
sary for effective work, essential that 
there strong research division the 
state department 

would seem timely, therefore, 
analyze carefully (1) the types re- 
search appropriate the research di- 
vision state department educa- 
tion and (2) the most effective ways 
organizing and administering research. 

Such analysis best understood 
against historical background. Three 
historical trends should kept mind: 
(1) the changing function state de- 
partments education; (2) the in- 
fluence the scientific movement, 
expressed through research, upon social 
problems; and (3) the rapidly growing 
volume research literature the 
field education. 

Although departments education 
had different origins, general they 
were established distribute school 
funds, enforce school laws and gather 
statistical information. Such limited func- 
tions probably met the needs the 
time quite satisfactorily. Later there de- 
veloped the concept that the state should 
active working for the social wel- 
fare its people and the improvement 
the schools the state.? When state 
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departments education took over the 
task formulating constructive, for- 
ward-looking educational policies, then 
educational research began have 
place the organization. Unless there 
some change our federal constitu- 
tion, the separate states will gradually 
given greater responsibility for edu- 
cation and will exercise increasing 
amount leadership. This will mean 
increased need for the guidance which 
research can give. 

The increasing responsibility edu- 
cation departments would not, alone, 
have marked the beginning educa- 
tional research these agencies. There 
was the same time rapidly growing 
confidence the contributions which 
could made scientific studies. Many 
epoch-making discoveries and inventions 
biological and physical sciences un- 
doubtedly stimulated similar endeavors 
the social science field. Education, 
one the social sciences, naturally felt 
this stimulation. Aside from the general 
tendency imitate, there were the pres- 
sures education brought about the 
rapid changes our way living, 
which turn were the result the 
new discoveries and inventions. What 
adjustments should education make 
these social changes? Was education do- 
ing effectively the things should 
doing? what extent might sugges- 
tions change prove effective? Further- 
more, how should the expanded and 
more complicated school program ad- 
ministered and financed? 

method problems education shortly 
began produce voluminous research 
literature filled with new methods and 
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techniques. state education 
ments were make use these new 
contributions, especially trained re- 
search personnel was necessary. 

Formerly there was 
restriction the kinds research which 
were considered appropriate budget 
item than has been the case more 
recent years. Sometimes distinction 
was made between pure and practical 
applied research. Pure research was ap- 
propriate for universities but neither in- 
dustry nor public schools could profit 
such research, least immediately, and 
did not seem justified budget 
item. Practical research, the other 
hand, because solved immediate 
problem applying already discovered 
techniques and findings readily found 
justification. The terms “pure” and 
“practical” are rarely used this way 
today. Much practical research goes 
universities; the field, many prob- 
lems can solved only first de- 
veloping new theories principles. 

education, possibly more than 
other fields, research needs carried 
under actual conditions—in this case 
the classroom the system. The 
artificial conditions the laboratory may 
yield results which will found in- 
applicable the classroom. 

would seem sound conclu- 
sion say that the forces which have 
been instrumental setting research 
state departments education are 
forces which will operate for long time 
come. The research function not 
“flash-in-the-pan” disappear short 
time taken over another 
agency, but rather one which destined 
play increasingly important role 
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the development educational 
cies and 

The Function Research State 
Education Department. That research 
should have place the organization 
state department education will 
longer questioned those ac- 
quainted with state administration 
schools. There not, however, complete 
agreement concerning the functions re- 
search should perform. Possibly the 
problem not much one disagree- 
ment inexperience with research 
such organization and the ab- 
sence guiding principles. The fol- 
lowing analysis the functions re- 
search state department edu- 
cation based upon more than fifteen 
years’ experience and observation during 
which effort was constantly being 
made formulate principles and func- 
tions. 

The functions research state 
education department may grouped 
for convenience under three headings: 
(1) basic research, consisting those 
studies which aim influence state-wide 
educational policies; (2) in- 
cluding surveys, controlled experiments, 
and comparisons actual programs with 
findings previous research; and (3) 
service, covering wide range activi- 
ties advisory, instructional aux- 
iliary nature. Although the last two will 
probably consume the largest share 
time, the first the most difficult and 
places heaviest demands upon the re- 
search worker. 

Basic research. Basic research should 
aid the formulation state-wide edu- 
cational policies and educational plan- 
ning; should mot responsible for 
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determining policies. The determination 
policies the responsibility the 
chief state school officer and the state 
board education. Research can assist 
showing problems particular fields, 
and studying the probable effect 
different The findings re- 
search may used rejected the 
administration for reasons thought 
satisfactory but research should not 
biased non-factual considerations 
nor should the findings suppressed. 
The research worker presents the fac- 
tual, scientific aspect problem from 
broad impartial background. should, 
therefore, free make his interpre- 
tations accordance with the data un- 
trammeled administrative considera- 
tions. 

The problems basic research may 
arise various ways. They may pro- 
posed the research worker himself 
the result other research the 
result general acquaintance with the 
field, they may proposed mem- 
bers the administrative staff. not 
proposed the chief state school officer 
himself, they should least ap- 
proved him. 

The problem studied needs 
clearly defined before plans are made 
for the research study. This step 
great importance. little analysis will 
often lead entirely different form- 
ulation the problem. Possibly 
example will make this point clearer. 
problem first proposed may be: 
What should the requirements for 
graduation from high school? analy- 
sis may lead the proposition that 
graduation requirements depend upon 
the purposes functions the high 
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school and can formulated only after 
these are known. more basic problem 
is, therefore: What should the high 
school accomplish with its pupils? The 
research which needed for the solution 
this latter problem will, all prob- 
ability, yield answer the first. 
This basic research may either in- 
tensive extensive. intensive will 
seek perfect some educational process 
procedure. Most the educational 
research has been this nature; for 
example, has sought better ways 
teaching reading, arithmetic, and spell- 
ing; has improved examination in- 
struments; has constructed courses 
study. the basic research extensive, 
will study borderland fields and point 
out implications for education. For ex- 
ample, study occupational changes 
New York led number 
suggestions for educational changes. 
Many studies this type must car- 
ried codperatively. For instance, 
problem may both medical and edu- 
cational, such the increasing frequency 
heart ailments old age the rela- 
tionship between educational programs 
and mental health, and require 
nation both medical and educational 
research resources. Similarly, problems 
crime prevention, education for 
citizenship, recreation, education 
for work, and fact many problems 
arising out present-day social and eco- 
nomic conditions may well the sub- 
jects codperative study. Although 
intensive basic research must con- 
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tinued, increased emphasis should 
placed upon extensive basic research be- 
cause the rapidly changing conditions 
under which education must operate. 
Because the results educational pro- 
grams are not manifest immediately but 
only after the lapse many years, 
highly desirable that some basic re- 
search planned extend over long 
period time. Such long-time projects 
can study the factors conditioning 
growth and measure the effect edu- 
cational programs terms later 
adaptability social conditions. 
Finally, basic research must com- 
plete, not partial. not sufficient for 
this research merely add our store 
knowledge about problem and indi- 
cate other problems which need 
solved—it must solve the problem 
far possible under present theory 
and present limitations practice. The 
administrator, 
must have access the best guidance 
which research can give. assumptions 
are involved, they must stated. 
arrive the greatest degree com- 
pleteness, the significance available 
data must well understood and the 
data must used the limit their 
applicability. Completeness may also 
attained using broad base. The con- 
sideration data from limited area 
must inevitably lead limited partial 
conclusions. one can take into con- 
sideration large number factors, 
even though the information some 
not entirely satisfactory, the final re- 
search study will more nearly approach 
completeness. The refusal use data 
which may lacking scientific ade- 
quacy which not lend themselves 
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rigid statistical analysis amply 
justified some kinds research but 
the basic research here described 
often becomes necessary use the best 
data available even though may fall 
far short desirable standards. 

Evaluation. the field education, 
evaluation has usually been considered 
proper function research. For pur- 
poses the present analysis this will 
not questioned although evaluation 
should not considered the exclusive 
responsibility research workers. Many 
other members the staff state 
education department should con- 
tinuously engaged some phases 
evaluation. 

The standardized test has become one 
the most valued tools evaluation. 
The appraisal new tests they come 
the market and the construction 
new tests meet particular require- 
ments are, therefore, necessary functions 
this phase research. There should 
also continued search for new instru- 
ments measurement and for new 
techniques using measurement 
sults. 

Courses study and school organiza- 
tion are need continuous evaluation. 
When has course study outgrown 
its usefulness and when does need 
replaced? new course study 
actually accomplishing what was ex- 
pected it? Are individual differences 
given adequate recognition the course 
study and the school organization? 
These, and other questions, are not 
settled once for all time but must 
reinvestigated from time time. 

State and local surveys are parts 
the evaluation function. Not only may 
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they lead evaluation courses 
study and school organization but 
they should indicate how good balance 
maintained educational programs— 
where more less emphasis needed. 
Where state standards have been de- 
termined the survey will indicate how 
well they are being maintained. Sur- 
veys will help administrators and super- 
visors, therefore, planning their pro- 
grams the emphasis may placed 
where most needed. 

Schools should continuously ex- 
perimenting with new procedures and 
methods. Among others, the following 
might mentioned illustrations: ac- 
tivity program, ability grouping, differ- 
entiated assignment and coaching class. 
Such efforts toward improvement should 
evaluated. they are worthy, they 
should described and other schools 
encouraged adopt the changes; too 
expensive valueless, they should 
dropped. However, new educational 
practices cannot usually evaluated 
either good bad but rather having 
some valuable elements. The problem 
that making the best use the 
good. 

Research might well perform con- 
tinuous service following through the 
effects legislation and regulations 
educational determine 
whether not the desired results are 
obtained. Laws and regulations repre- 
sent the codification policies. Even 
when they are the result the most 
careful planning they may produce re- 
sults not anticipated. Furthermore, they 
need revising whenever the conditions 
which warranted them the first place 
have changed. 
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Evaluation may well conducted 
many other fields than those mentioned. 
Inasmuch the state the 
subdivision entrusted with the conduct 
education under the Federal Consti- 
tution, evaluation becomes important 
responsibility state education de- 
partment. 

Service. The third and last group 
functions discussed has been desig- 
nated the service function. includes 
number miscellaneous functions 
which can not described basic re- 
search nor evaluation but which are 
essentially service character. Because 
available staff, special training 
the staff mechanical equipment 
these functions can more easily per- 
formed the research bureau than 
other units the education department. 
Furthermore, largely through these 
services that basic research can influence 
the general efficiency the department 
and the educational status the state. 
Some these services are listed below; 
discussion will limited two 
them. 

cal) work for members the department 
staff and state-wide committees under 
specifications drawn them. 

Prepare bibliographies and summa- 
rize the findings research for particular 
fields. 

Assist graduate students and others 
the selection research problems and 
gathering data. 

Work with state-wide committees 

Give advisory assistance the for- 
mulation policies. 

Analyze proposed legislation its 
soundness, far possible from 
available research, and estimate its prob- 
able effect. 
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Instruct members the department 
and field staffs the important contribu- 
tions all new research and especially 
the findings basic research and the re- 
sults evaluation which the bureau itself 
has conducted. 

Encourage and guide educational re- 
search research bureaus public schools, 
universities, teacher-training institutions 
and educational organizations. 

Give talks and addresses. 

10. Write magazine articles, both tech- 
nical 

11. Serve information office. 


frequently happens that member 
the department staff, not member 
the research bureau, better able 
conduct particular piece research 
than any worker assigned the re- 
search bureau. When this the case 
should plan and conduct the research 
but given assistance the research 
bureau. Sometimes joint responsibility 
will found feasible. The assignment 
certain individuals the research 
bureau should not mean that they are 
the only ones conduct research the 
department. However, the responsibility 
for and integrating all re- 
search the education department must 
the research bureau. similar 
way the research bureau should assist 
statewide committees those research 
studies which have the approval the 
department. 

One the most serious weaknesses 
research today its failure get its 
findings widely disseminated and used 
guide educational practice. While 
the responsibility for this rests large 
part with administrators and supervisors, 
research workers should function in- 
structors. They should report and ex- 
plain the results their own research 
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and also important findings research 
conducted elsewhere. This will involve 


Organization for Research. Because 
state education departments vary great- 
with respect their organization, 
cannot expected that research will 
organized the same way all de- 
partments. Nearly every department 
manifests some bias interest some 
limitation. These will naturally re- 
flected not only the size and person- 
nel the research staff but also its 
functions and its relationships with 
other parts the department staff. 
There are, however, certain concepts 
organization which should kept 
mind guiding principles. 

The research division should re- 
sponsible directly the chief state 
school official. However, the state board 
education should able, when de- 
sires, ask directly for studies, infor- 
mation and advice. responsibility 
not thus centralized and research 
the beck and call every assistant ad- 
ministrator there grave danger that 
internal misunderstandings will develop 
and the research division become mainly 
clerical office furnishing services but 
not studying problems. 

Research which worthy the 
name should not the tool ad- 
ministrative expediency. The problems 
which are studied may dictated 
largely administrative interests but 
the procedures and the conclusions 
research should objective and im- 

Administrative duties should not 
assigned the research bureau. 
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conferences, addresses, publication, and 
possibly summer school teaching. 


not usual find one individual the 
type mind which can patiently and 
tirelessly pursue scientific investigation 
through all its ramifications and the 
same time can make quick decisions 
emergency, sense the fineness per- 
sonal relations and promote special 
program continuously. 

The research bureau should not 
given many routine, repetitive duties 
that must neglect the study re- 
search problems for the emergency 
getting out reports caring for some 
recurring statistical analysis. This not 
imply that statistics may neglected 
but rather that should separately 
organized. 

does not seem desirable assign 
research assistants fields covered 
the major administrative divisions the 
department organization, except possibly 
temporarily. Instead assistants ele- 
mentary, secondary and vocational cur- 
riculum construction, for example, 
would more effective and economical 
select assistants who could develop 
new materials subject matter areas 
regardless the administrative unit. 

Research assistants may well se- 
lected represent broad fields train- 
ing rather than administrative fields. 
would seem essential that least three 
fields training represented: psy- 
chology, sociology, and education. Some 
studies would lie within the province 
single field; others would require the 
two three fields. 


The psychologist needed study 
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the nature children—how they differ 
from each other, how they differ 
different communities, how different 
types children learn, how they react 
different subject matter and different 
treatment—to study psychological ex- 
aminations school children and 
advise upon many school problems. 

The sociologist needed study 
social and economic trends and point 
out their implications for education. 
assumed here that the school program 
should recognize not only the nature 
children but the society which they 
are living and which they must adjust 
adults. All educational practices, 
cies and programs must based upon 
both the nature children and the so- 
ciety which they must adjust. 

The third field, that education, may 
broken down into several specialties, 
the number depending upon the size 
the staff. The following specialization 
suggested: curriculum, test construc- 
tion, administration, finance, school 
building, school law, and methods in- 
struction. the function workers 
this field carry research school 
practices using the findings the other 
two fields the fullest possible ex- 
tent. 

Summary. Trends during the last 
twenty years indicate the increasing im- 
portance which being assigned re- 
search activities state departments 
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education. There every indication that 
these activities will increase impor- 
tance. There imperative need, there- 
fore, that careful attention given 
analysis the functions which may 
properly assigned research bureau 
and such organizational problems 
kind staff and relations with other 
personnel the education department. 

balanced program for research di- 
vision should include activities three 
areas: studies basic the formulation 
policies; evaluations current practices; 
and services varied nature. Al- 
though the emphasis placed upon these 
activities will vary from state state 
and from time time the same state, 
none the three can neglected 
research perform its fullest service 
dynamic state department educa- 
tion. 

Experience has demonstrated that 
the organization the research 
needs very careful study insure its 
effectiveness and avoid encroachment 
upon other fields. Some suggestions have 
been made which, believed, will aid 
the effectiveness the organization. 
Whether these suggestions others are 
adopted, important that they 
understood not only the chief state 
school official and the research staff but 
also all members the education 
department having contacts with re- 
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like think that the stars are glass, 
fragile and sparkling bright; 

Just little chips from fine, old bowl 
Angel dropped one night. 


The bowl broke into million parts, 
They scattered near and far; 

With bright little points and twinkling sides 
Each part became star. 


The Angel, frightened what had done, 
Did his best sweep them away; 

And there was the Milky Way! 


Stars 


Lifelong Curriculum 


WENDELL THOMAS 


“Design for Curriculum,” which 
appeared the January 1939 issue 
sors Francis Ballaine, Theodore Bram- 
eld, and the writer advocated college 
course built around liberal democracy, 
economic socialization, and the method 
group thinking. The intent the 
present article set this plan the 
context lifelong education based 
comprehensive philosophical view. 

There used rumor the effect 
that civilization was witnessing race 
between education and catastrophe. But 
may suggested that educational 
systems the world over have actually 
contributed the catastrophe now being 
experienced. What could expected 
from the inculcation nationalistic 
sentiment, economic individualism, sec- 
tarian dogma, and absolutistic schemes 
involving class conflict? education 
contribute toward creative peace, 
comprehensive integrating philosophy 
required. The first section this ar- 
ticle will consider such philosophy; the 
second will sketch its application 
lifetime curriculum; the third and last 
will pay special attention the critical 
university period. 

comprehensive and integrating philoso- 
phy must philosophy the whole. 
book would required indicate 
the bearings this view culture and 
civilization; but the view itself can 
stated few propositions. 


Education method. 

Method the relation means 
end. 

end whole whose parts are 
means. 

The whole prior its parts; that 
is, the parts have the whole for their be- 
ginning. 

Since the whole both the begin- 
ning and the end its parts, there must 
cycle which the whole produces, main- 
tains, and consumes them. This cycle the 
relation means end—the method 
which the means parts are produced 
(evolution), maintained (existence), and 
consumed (dissolution) the end 
whole. 

aims the whole and recognizes the cyclic 
relation means end. 

The best education scientific meth- 


od. 

Scientific method here regarded 
comprehensive art three phases: (1) 
experimental “natural 
science” (production), (2) technology, 
“applied science” (maintenance re- 
production), and (3) economics, “so- 
cial science” (use consumption). “Nat- 
ural science” should create new types 
goods for “applied science” 
maintain mass reproduction. “Social 
science” should concerned with the 
consumption these goods the so- 
cial whole. Thus “social science” not 
copy—an inexact copy—of “natural 
science.” Its very aim different. While 
“natural science” experimentally crea- 
tive, “social science” aims human use 
consumption. 
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scientific method thus compre- 
hensive and social art, ideally the 
same rational religion, moral com- 
munity life, humane government, and 
democratic education. Before passing 
the consideration curriculum, might 
well mention the sources this 
view. First importance comes the 
classic Sankara (foremost Hindu phi- 
that God the final, efficient, the 
material cause the world can free the 
West from its intolerable burden dual- 
ism—a dualism exhibited the false op- 
positions between science and religion, 
mechanism and vitalism, behaviorism 
and spiritualism, democracy 
tocracy, subject-matter and the child. 
Sankara’s view God the ground 
the world’s production, maintenance, and 
consumption view akin that 
Anaximander, early Greek philosopher) 
needs present-day application. 

the modern period, Karl Marx has 
contributed the idea that consumption, 
well production and maintenance, 
must social. John Dewey lends stimu- 
lus and confirmation the general view 
insisting scientific method all 
fields. particular, certain passages 
Human Nature and Conduct, Art 
Experience, and Logic: the Theory 
demonstrate the primacy and 
finality the whole. While the new 
physics field, relativity, and quanta 
does not give clear world picture, 
has released from the depressing ef- 
fects the mechanical view; and the 
vibrant real space underlying its metrical 
“space-time continuum” may con- 
ceived activating unbounded whole 
revealed the cosmic method pro- 
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duction, maintenance, and consumption. 

Inclusive Curriculum. hu- 
man method embraces creative research, 
technology, and economics, 
marily affair adult education and 
political science. Child education neces- 
sary and important, but only phase 
the more general education which 
political. Here again must give credit 
Karl Marx. Dewey himself declared, 
after his visit Russia, that the Soviet 
educational program was the first 
dovetail the school and society official 
intention. Lenin has said, “The school 
our curricular task involves making 
tics more educational scientific, mak- 
ing education more communal, and rec- 
ognizing scientific method the way 
which man can share activity. 

Since education conceived here 
political, may think government 
scientific educational control. Creative 
research might organized re- 
search council; technology, technical 
council; economics, economic 
council, These councils would cor- 
related and inspired educational 
(or governmental) council aiming de- 
velop social happiness. 

Human life, like the cosmic process, 
can distinguished into three phases: 
(1) the building social structure 
through the gradual incorporation ac- 
tive and immature individuals; (2) the 
maintenance and development that 
structure through individuals who are 
physically but not socially mature; and 
(3) consumption use the social 
structure through individuals who are 
mature appropriate and 
interpret it. 
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The individual passes from the first 
phase period into the second when 
accepted for membership council 
the local, neighborhood, level. 
(From this level 
worker may rise, through professional 
qualifications and popular approval, 
regional, national, world council.) 
The individual passes into the third pe- 
riod when has accomplished his share 
public maintenance, and freed for 
life leisure, specialization, and so- 
cial communication under the general 
guidance the educational council. 

The first period, from home training 
through college and university, the 
time for cultivating individuality ma- 
terial for democracy. Here may use 
the contributions “progressive” edu- 
cation, which stresses democracy and in- 
dividuality. But far the adult world 
permits, the child should emancipated 
from the “society” that “school” 
share the work and play the wider 
community. Adolescents should given 
special opportunities. Instead being 
herded into high schools, they should 
led experience alternate periods 
supervised travel and study until they 
consider themselves citizens the 
world. Not till then are they ready for 
the disciplined abstractions college 
and university education. 

Democratic “progressive” education 
quite properly stresses 
tivity. The question whether the 
vidual exists for its own sake (individ- 
ualism), expected make con- 
tribution (individuality) the whole. 
Here “progressive” education, like dem- 
ocratic government, stands the cross- 
roads. may either defend individual- 
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ism against socialism, and retreat from 
science the process, take socialism 
its stride toward fully scientific method 
school and society. Individualism 
denial the wider whole. only 
dogma that certain educators can refer 
the “whole child” the educational 
end, and avoid re- 
gression the “whole organ,” the 
“whole cell,” the “whole molecule,” the 
“whole atom,” the “whole electron.” 
Individuality, the contrary, directs 
the individual through scientific method 
toward the whole which the very 
cosmos grounded. 

Before entering college, the individ- 
ual should have mastered the three Rs, 
done hard work, become socialized, and 
participated numberless physical and 
literary enjoyments. But the central 
problem child and youth education 
give the individual sense the 
whole. Parental sympathy, variety and 
range experience, and quiet medita- 
tion may help, but there substitute 
for indoctrination. the school apart 
from politics lie, the school apart 
from metaphysics also lie. Confused 
clear, indirect direct, unscientific 
scientific, indoctrination always takes 
place. Let indoctrinate the child and 
youth comprehensive scientific method 
(if are competent) either directly 
indirectly the form cosmic and 
human history. Admittedly, history 
fine art and not purely “objective” re- 
cital “facts.” But fine art social and 
scientific when seeks appreciation 
the whole. 

The University Period. From the 
time the individual approximates the 
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peak his mental capacity until 
incorporated into society 
worker with buying power, should 
educated college university. This 
time late adolescence the critical 
period lifelong Before 
it, individual intelligence sub-maxi- 
mum; after it, individual plasticity 
the decline. Tradition therefore jus- 
tified making the time for orienta- 
tion and discipline. But tradition cannot 
successfully provide this orientation and 
discipline because its dualism between 
“final” theory and “material” produc- 
tion and practice. need not attempt 
solve the “problems” higher educa- 
tion that arise from this dualism. Scien- 
tific method will avoid them. 

Even world structure—physical, bio- 
logical, psychological, and sociological— 
secondary method, which the cos- 
mic process which world structure 
arises. Within the complete and un- 
bounded whole, with its spatial pulsa- 
tions, “times,” the vast physical 
worlds are produced, maintained, and 
consumed. Within the same whole con- 
ditioned physical structure the bio- 
logical world pursues its smaller but 
more significant cycle. The psychological 
animal world arises when the physico- 
biological world organized through 
nerve structure. And within the psycho- 
logical world the sociological world 
formed through the conservation 
achievements from one generation the 
next the structure social institu- 
tions. There organic unity not only 
between structure and method, but also 
among Sociological structure, 
for instance, cumulative organization 
all other structures. 
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are now ready construct the 
university curriculum. All students will 
have two years’ training scientific 
method applied contemporary civiliza- 
tion and history through realistic prob- 
lems courses such those described 
“Design for Curriculum.” Then the 
student will choose one the three 
aspects method—experimental science, 
technology, economic distribution—as 
his field concentration. For the experi- 
mental science student year’s survey 
all types research—physical, biologi- 
cal, psychological, 
required. Likewise, the technology stu- 
dent will make survey kinds 
technics; and the economics student 
will survey the distribution goods 
and services, including literature, music, 
and art. Subsequent years college and 
university will allow each student 
specialize within his field until ac- 
ceptable the local research, technical, 
economic council. Guidance and 
health services (including recreation) 
will continuous and common all. 

How shall university education pro- 
vide for the official government so- 
ciety? Shall train “leaders”? Does 
democracy need “intellectual aristoc- 
racy”? Norman Foerster, The Ameri- 
can State University (1937) prefers the 
“selective spirit Jefferson and the 
framers the Constitution” the 
“equalitarian spirit Jackson and the 
frontier.” The question how the se- 
lective spirit shall work. Shall work 
the basis Foerster’s humanistic in- 
dividualism that shall ruled 
the Aristotelian highminded man? 

Comprehensive scientific method, with 
its sense the whole, must reject this 
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classicism founded the notion in- 
tellectual discipline “for its own sake.” 
Not those students who have mastered 
the “classics” and the “classical spirit,” 
but those who excel comprehensive 
scientific method, with its manifold as- 
pects and subjects, are fit the 
central governing officials the future 
—that is, members the “educational 
council.” Such students should prepare 
for their work taking a// the general 
courses: first, the two years content- 
methodology common all 
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then, successive years, the courses 
economics survey, technology survey, 
and experimental science survey; then 
history philosophy, philosophy his- 
tory, and advanced courses education 
and government. Graduation will con- 
sist being accepted the local edu- 
cational council for the work teaching 
and correlating the various aspects 
social life. These officials will 
organizers rather than “leaders,” for 
their work will include content that 
the people whole have not studied. 


thorough preparation secondary teacher should provide him 
with (1) thorough knowledge adolescent psychology order 
that may understand and sympathize with these boys and girls 
whom friend and guide; (2) thorough understanding 
himself that his emotions, impulses, traits may not mysterious 
but may utilized the development himself into the most whole- 
some personality possible and thus his adjustments may made with- 
out serious (3) effective set study learning habits 
which shall function through college days and throughout life; (4) 
fundamental understanding how stimulate learning others; 
(5) scholarship the materials will called use in- 
struction which even the beginning his teaching will command 
the respect his students and deep seated desire continue en- 
large and enrich this scholarship; (6) basic understanding of, with 
some skill in, the selection and organization teaching materials; 
(7) sufficient practice actual classroom teaching under expert criti- 
cism enable him avoid the formation bad habits and de- 
velop some skill scientific, artistic teaching, with again inner urge 
for the further development toward well conceived ideal artistry 
his chosen work; (8) acquaintance with the variety and nature 
teacher’s out-of-class relationships and knowledge some cri- 


teria which may steer professionally ethical course. 


Basic 


Principles the Preparation Secondary Teachers, Dean 
Miami University, College Education Record, The 
University Washington, Vol. April, 1939. 
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Activity 


PROBLEM was transform 
called activity period) into 
ordered program which would offer at- 
tractive choices extra-curricular events 
our five hundred high school and 
junior high school pupils—and still keep 
track them all! was adminis- 
trative problem which required the close 
codperation both faculty and students. 
“pea-green Freshman” teacher 
with but one year class-room experi- 
ence, had plenty enthusiasm help, 
but very little realization what 
meant get the codperation 
entire school the revision pro- 

Though the experience was eye- 
opener me, was not unusual 
situation, for the majority schools 
have go-as-you-will policy, 
until some immediate difficulty makes 
the school For the best 
working activities period, there 
should director extracurricular 
activities,” and the student council with 
the approval principal and teachers 
should charter all the our 
case the faculty launched the initial pro- 
gram (this was deemed necessary for 
the start) and did the rest (including 
the hearing complaints and the book- 


Fretwell, K., Extra-Curricular 
Secondary Schools, 12. 

15. 

284. 


keeping!) with frequent consultations 
with the principal. 

For long time the fourth period had 
been thorn the flesh nearly all 
the teachers. was half-hour period 
just before the noon recess, from 11:30 
12:00, which the pupils were free 
they wished. Actually, they 
were expected their homerooms 
studying (or least keeping quiet 
that others could study) unless they 
were attending club meeting, “going 
out” for athletic team, making 
work with particular teacher. But the 
homeroom teacher had check his 
pupils, since they were never asked 
present slips for re-admittance after they 
had been out the room. was indeed 
chaos. 

However, there were few pupils 
who were either conscientious enough 
following the rules interested 
enough one the activities fall 
line with the purpose the activity pe- 
riod. This half-hour had originally been 
set aside each day allow for as- 
sembly, homeroom meetings, and special 
activities, but both faculty and pupils 
had abused the purpose, until was 
dubbed the “slacktivity” period one 
the faculty The pupils were 
not only scattered all over the building— 
the halls, the gymnasium, the base- 
ment, the shop, and other people’s 
homerooms—but some were outside, 
playing games the athletic fields, 
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strolling around the school grounds, 
and (it must admitted!) even stray- 
ing from school with intention 
returning until the afternoon session. 

For several reasons the pupils were 
not entirely fault. Fundamentally, the 
school system was not that time 
(1936) one which self-reliance was 
the main characteristic fostered the 
pupils. Although had something 
called “student government,” the school 
was faculty-run actual practice. There- 
fore the pupils were not equipped 
assume the responsibility—unaided and 
unguided—of choosing activity for 
that half-hour and then carrying out. 
Here was real opportunity for guid- 
ance the part the homeroom teach- 
ers, but they ignored it. Some them 
required nothing the pupils but that 
those who remained the room keep 
quiet enough that others might study. 
Some seized the opportunity confer 
(or chat!) with another faculty mem- 
ber. Some called pupils for make-up 
work this time. Some neglected 
take attendance before dismissing the 
pupils for the noon recess. But nearly 
all them detested this period because 
its extra disciplinary problems. 

The need for change was evident. 
Not enough pupils were taking part 
the various activities that did exist, and 
had record where each student 
was where was supposed be. 
Many pupils were not even aware that 
they were eligible join some 
these activities. needed develop 
program activities for each day, ad- 
vertise it, provide for those pupils not 
choosing activity, and keep ac- 
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curate record the attendance all 
pupils. 

The first step was call faculty 
meeting and decide the program. Ad- 
ditional activities might grow out pu- 
pil suggestions, but the original outline 
produce balanced schedule. tenta- 
tive program was presented the gym 
teacher, since she had far the greatest 
load activities direct, and general 
discussion followed. 

What discussion! One the major 
problems was that the junior and senior 
high schools, while under the same roof, 
were organized somewhat differently, 
the activity period being used the 
junior high two days week for 
regular remedial instruction spell- 
ing and reading. Another problem was 
that had make some provision for 
the weekly assembly period and the 
weekly homeroom meeting for guidance 
and study safety measures (the lat- 
ter being required state law). 

planning and organizing club 
work, the hobbies both pupils and 
cases this worked out, but the faculty 
themselves, while recognizing the need 
for real organization the fourth pe- 
riod, needed understand the values 
club work both themselves and 
the pupils. Instead the ideal situation 
practically all teachers sponsoring 
some activity, just about half the 
faculty carried all the activities. How- 
ever, seems that our principal 
was wise not drafting any the fac- 
ulty members direct activity, since 
above all sponsor should enthusiastic 
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result the faculty meeting dis- 
cussions, the initial program was set 
something like this: 
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craft, bird study, dressmakers, nature 
study, stamp collecting, weather study, 
and dancing. Undoubtedly there are 


Football (team) 
Track (team) 


cursory glance this schedule will 
show that athletics dominate the scene 
and that there not sufficient variety 
offered make club available every 
pupil, there should This meant 
that those who did not could not join 
activity had have study hall as- 
signed. One great help providing 
club for everyone—from the point 
view both the pupil’s and the teacher’s 
time—would have been delegate all 
regular and remedial instruction an- 
other period the day. The junior high 
pupils felt very much “out it” when 
their older brothers and sisters talked 
about their activities. 

Also, aside from the athletics which 
naturally grew out the physical edu- 
cation program, there was very little 
evidence that the clubs were designed 
“grow out curricular activities and 
return them enrich Some 
examples this sort clubs which 
would have been possible even our 
small school are: dramatics, debating, 
language, current events, library, handi- 


Horses, 
Fretwell, K., of. cit., 208. 


Softball (girls) 
Track (team) 


TABLE 
Monday Tue Wednesday Thursday Fri. 
Junior Red Cross Photography (girls) Photography (boys 
Student Council Photography (boys Band practice 
Basketball (boys) Assembly Club Softball (boys) Home- 
Tennis (girls) Ping Pong (girls) Quoits (boys) room 


Tumbling (girls) 
Track (team) 


many more which cost little 
and which are not difficult direct. Sev- 
eral these activities were actually car- 
ried extra-curricular capacity but 
were unorganized and unadvertised. 

the very beginning our new pro- 
gram, felt that there was great need 
for school-wide campaign foster 
codperative spirit, but did not occur 
until later that the faculty well 
needed taught feel the impor- 
tance the change. Each homeroom 
teacher informed his class the new 
schedule and made the necessary ex- 
planations. However, would have been 
much more effective had launched 
the re-organized plan presenting the 
reasons and arrangements for the pro- 
posed changes special assembly pro- 
gram. The assembly should the 
“town meeting” the school present 
and discuss problems confronting the 
Then might have indicated 
the next homeroom period for discussion 
the proposal, and had the representa- 
tives each room report public opinion 
the student council its next meeting. 

The activities program should not 
static, but all teachers and pupils should 
try evaluate toward the end each 
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semester the activities which they have 
engaged during that Seasonal 
changes occur anyway—as, for example, 
our football practice came the fall, 
basketball winter, and softball 
spring. However, the plan grow 
and improve that offers wide 
enough variety activities, everyone 
should feel that partly responsible 
for the success the scheme, and any 
group pupils should allowed pe- 
tition the student council for 
Many students came with the com- 
plaint that there was activity for them 

assist the educative function the 
activities program, booklet such 
“The Care and Feeding Hobby 
might very profitably have 
been studied during homeroom periods. 
would have stimulated the pupils’ 
imaginations, helped them see the 
value and purposes extra-curricular 
activities, and encouraged them make 
intelligent contributions the program. 
Calkins emphasizes the need for devel- 
oping worthwhile leisure pursuits and 
gives wonderfully complete bibliogra- 
phy the end his book connection 
with the many hobbies which has 
listed. groups the activities rather 
neatly into doing things, making things, 
acquiring things, and learning things, 
and still very wisely points out that 


15. 

284. 

Calkins, E., of. cit. 

Ibid., 14. 

Douglass, A., Modern Secondary Educa- 
tion, 477. 

Calkins, E., of. cit., 

Spears, H., The High School Cur- 


riculum, 62. 
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many hobbies involve more than one 
these His attitude toward 
sports and games” cannot over-em- 
phasized, since Americans particular 
are prone make business out them 
and destroy their real purpose. 
encouraging, however, discover that 
although the number sport spectators 
has increased recently, the bulk our 
expenditures for recreation are for active 
rather than passive forms leisure ac- 

recent years has become truism 
that our increasing amount leisure will 
pared use wisely and profitably. 
Douglass quotes Spencer prophesying 
seventy-five years ago that the methods 
increasing production would result 
greater amount leisure, but not until 
recently have taken the problem seri- 
ously. order that the proper function 
leisure, “recreation and refreshment 
strength and spirit after 
carried out, people must trained for 
it. Perhaps the ideal situation would 
for every pupil elect least one ac- 
tivity which could pursue alone and 
with others, for not only should 
equipped independent his leisure 
but also should learn work 
and play with his fellows. 

The present trend toward curricu- 
larizing all extra-curricular 
but seems that there will always 
place for organized school clubs 
outside the regular subject matter pur- 
suits, since they satisfy the universal 
gregarious instinct join voluntarily 
congenial society one’s fellows. Arti- 
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class room, becomes entirely unnecessary 
when the pupils have made their own 
choices. Voluntary joining usually ac- 
companied natural enthusiasm for 
the activities the club. 

the gregarious instinct not made 
use school, there will many soci- 
good and some 
harmful—to claim the pupils’ time and 
energy. Instead “squelching” the gang 
spirit, can and should directed into 
constructive channels. After all, extra- 
curricular activities are nothing more nor 
less than “an orderly organization and 
redirection and extension those pupil 
activities characteristic adolescent 
youth which have always been more 


K., of. cit., introduction 
292. 
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less present among young people their 
This definition implies not only 
membership, leadership, sponsorship, 
and development activities from the 
point view pupil interest, but also 
the extension the pupil’s horizon. 
Although accomplished great 
deal toward these ends, obvious that 
our program was ideal neither scope 
nor operation. For example, after sign- 
ing for activity, number pupils 
either did not appear its first meeting 
wished change something else 
within week. There should some 
provision for pupil longer interested 
one field change dignified man- 
ner However, this shifting 
may very easily carried extreme, 
anyone who has worked with adoles- 
cents will understand. order make 


(sponsor) 


(director 
activities) 


Fic. 


(name) 
es 
(activity) 
(day) 
Approved by: 
(sponsor) 
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for more stable conditions and reduce 
the possibility the clubs becoming 
mere fads with the pupils, felt neces- 
sary rule that all changes made 
within the first two weeks the pro- 
gram except unusual circumstances. 
The change had approved the 
sponsor the activity dropped, 
the sponsor the new activity, and the 
director fourth period activities. Peti- 
tion blanks were designed something like 
that shown Fig. 

order avoid confusion and mis- 
understanding and get the right pupil 
the right club, Fretwell suggests that 
the pupil make first, second, and third 
choice when first sees the list pos- 
sible activities. Then the first day 
visit the club his first choice for 
the first ten minutes, his second choice 
the next ten minutes, and his third choice 
the third ten minutes. During each 
these ten-minute periods, the club spon- 
sor explain the purposes and general 
plan the work which the club will 
cover. Then the pupil return the 
homeroom and revise his 
plan like this would have been very help- 
ful us. 

However, accomplished great 
deal that first year toward planning 
and executing efficient program for 
the formerly hectic fourth period. The 
majority pupils took part least 
one activity some time during the 
week, and had accurate record 
the activities each student. For each 
sponsor-teacher had list the mem- 
bers his club, and every pupil not 
choosing activity was assigned 
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study hall. For each homeroom teacher 
there was list his homeroom mem- 
bers with their activities the different 
days. Fig. shows how this was ad- 
ministered: 


Name Mon. Wed. 


student 
Mary Jones council study band 
212 301 103 
photog- 
John Payne football raphy study 
304 
Fic. 


addition each homeroom 
had copy the general activities 
schedule (Fig. and card for each 
pupil which was keep date: 


Name: Homeroom: 
Wed. 
Fic. 


This card system proved valuable 
reference record for the pupils them- 
selves. 

The pupils showed real interest 
the new program and were full sug- 
gestions for its improvement. The at- 
tendance problem was quickly disposed 
soon the plan was under way. 
The accurate record the pupils’ activi- 
ties now made possible check 
the poorer student who was spending too 
much time clubs and sports and 
advise him elect study period 
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place one his activities. These were 
the chief gains the revision. 

However, still had unsolved prob- 
lems. question whether those who did 
not choose activity for particular day 
should have been sent study hall. 
several ways was good idea. 
was obviously efficient way, from 
administrative point view, “dispos- 
ing” the misfits—those who could not 
find place club. Then, too, gave 
extra study period those who were 
slow behind their work. However, 
there were many who chose the study 
period either because shyness apa- 
thy because there was activity 
interest them. had had larger 
number and wider variety offerings, 
might have had more justification for 
including study hall elective. 

Besides greater variety clubs, 
sorely needed more teachers act 
activity sponsors. Every prospective 
teacher should pursue least two extra- 
curricular activities college prepara- 
tion for directing similar activities later 
the secondary the other 
hand, sure that each our faculty 
members was capable advising some 
club which would interest the pupils, but 
that they were either too lazy had 
too heavy teaching load lacked the 
imagination start the ball rolling. 
For some reason the men faculty mem- 
bers were much more than 
the women. 

mind the greatest help our 
activities period—and indeed the 
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spirit the entire school—would 
strengthening the student govern- 
ment. the student council, made 
elected representatives each home- 
room,” were more responsible body 
with more power and more active pupil 
initiative, could contribute immeas- 
urably the activities program. Pupils 
would feel free petition the council 
for the establishment new activities, 
and the council could discover how many 
students would and 
whether sponsor and the necessary 
equipment were available. the condi- 
tions proved favorable and the principal 
approved the plan, the council would 
then charter the activity. Thus the coun- 
cil would assist greatly the develop- 
ment intelligent public opinion, and 
the activities schedule would more near- 
fit the needs, interests, 
ties the pupils. the other hand, 
must not forget that while student gov- 
ernment, well-organized and responsi- 
ble, usually increases the efficiency 
the school, its real purpose should 
enable pupils, intelligently guided, 
practice good citizenship.” 

The extra-curricular activities pro- 
gram, then, has the potentiality mak- 
ing valuable contribution the entire 
democratic scheme American educa- 
tion. The purpose education, according 
Fretwell, “to enable the individual 
increasingly intelligently self-di- 
The school should organ- 
ized give both pupils and teachers 
favorable opportunity practice good 
citizenship. The purposes school clubs 
are for pupils learn how work to- 
gether, explore new fields interest, 
explore themselves, and interpret 
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what they Since making themselves more interesting 
own extra-curricular activities, they have other and more valuable so- 
more incentive express themselves, ciety. Surely, activities program de- 
hese principles could 
Calkins, E., of. cit., degenerate into “slacktivity” period! 


What now call the activity movement the effort bring together 
the democratic regard for personality, the biological psychology 
James and Dewey, and the experimentalist outlook general, form 
the basis for new educational procedure and outlook. begins with 
life experience, analyzes life into the continual interaction or- 
ganism and environment, sees life active and goal-seeking, with 
purpose its conscious manifestation, and counts that the universe 
and the world affairs are the process continual novel develop- 
ment, with precariousness therefore fundamental. Learning es- 
sential phase life wherein experience had built into the 
organism capitalize that experience remaking the behaving 
structure. Through meanings, mind built and conscious direction 
life made possible. From this point view education democratic 
society the effort help each individual grow that, the one 
hand, intelligent study will have freer and more effectual sway and, 
the other, each individual will see his own good part and parcel 
the common good, with favorites Activity Con- 
cept, Lois Mossman. 
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Say That These Rocks 


Rutu Van Horn 


cannot count the years before came 

sentient being with name. 

the world was dark, before eyes 
Had looked upon with child’s surprise. 
But now cannot think that six days 
Man was created, old Moses says. 


man dwelt the dark Archean rocks, 

Adam and Thyrsis tending flocks. 

Perhaps was crawling annelid 

Within whose genes mysteriously were hid 

Both ganoid fish and tail dinosaur 

And from the seed worms were those Eve bore. 


These rocks behind me, where place hand; 
The river which divides the mountainous land; 
The little steamboat chugging toward the sea, 

Man-built and crawling toward eternity; 

And you beside with your human heart 

All have beautiful and timely part 

universal system, where see 

prolonged origin blasphemy. 

say that these rocks one atom moved 

not say the Creator never loved. 
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Sociological Analysis Student 
Activities 


who form themselves into various 
groups accordance with abilities, pur- 
pose, and necessities. The groupings 
overlap, some including all part 
the others. The individuals overlap, 
the case where one individual belong- 
ing particular group also mem- 
ber second group, whereas one 
the other members the first group 
may not member the second. 
illustrate, student may member 
the French Club and also the De- 
bate Club, whereas the other French 
Club members may not belong the 
Debate Club. 

can seen, then, that any group 
may analyzed terms the group 
interests the individual members out- 
side that particular group. the 
group level, this overlapping can il- 
lustrated the general student organ- 
ization, which practically all student 
groups the campus belong; but some 
these groups may also belong the 
Panhellenic group, while others may 
not. Similarly, individual students may 
affiliated with off-campus groups such 
the Boy Scouts, Eastern 
churches, etc. All students the school 
not belong these groups, nor are 
all members such groups necessarily 
students. 

This overlapping individuals and 


groups particularly important, for 
helps orient the place the school 
within the social order. The school 
never institution entirely apart from 
other societal groups. institution, 
has its standing within larger groups. 
turn are made members groups 
outside the school. can seen there- 
fore that analysis one particular 
group such educational institution 
far from satisfactory and highly arbi- 
trary unless takes into consideration 
the complex group relationships, larger 
and smaller than the institution, 
which the institution composed. With 
this mind, however, can safely pro- 
ceed analyze these 
ships from the perspective the indi- 
vidual educational institution, and with 
particular emphasis those phases 
the institution’s activities which have 
more less directly with what are 
commonly referred student activi- 
ties. 

Let see some the factors in- 
volved the constitution social 
group which give that status 
educational institution. One the most 
important considerations the 
direct contact the members the 
group. Any group strengthened and 
furthered the constant intercourse 
its members. The difference between 
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correspondence school and the very 
closely-knit relationship small coun- 
try college largely due the factor 
direct group relationships the lat- 
ter. The feeling group solidarity and 
common purpose, the various imple- 
ments social control such traditions 
and taboos, leadership-prestige, cliques 
—all are quickened the day-to-day 
contact students. 

the differentiation group from mere 
common purpose and strong feeling 
unity that common purpose. Cus- 
tomers store, for example, all have 
the common purpose purchasing com- 
modities, but the group factor here 
not particularly strong. 
store, the other hand, where ideo- 
logical elements tend unify the group 
around its common purpose, there 
closer unity. Similarly, the “rooters 
section” football game much more 
coherent group than equal num- 
ber spectators one the other sec- 
tions the stadium, because the former 
have common feeling “together- 
ness” the situation, whereas the latter 
may only attending “to see good 
game,” without particular interest 
the outcome the contest. 

Now the school institution has 
purpose common all its members, 
and around this educational purpose its 
activity organized. such, its group 


control must course con- 
sidered the light the circumstances. 
general, the student has the right choose which 
school attend. The right choice 
most actual where the student’s economic re- 
sources are such that does not have depend 
government-supported schools for his educa- 
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activity controlled and purposeful, and 
presents situation not duplicated 
other groups whose purpose not pri- 
marily educational, being narrower 
scope. The school only one factor 
the social conditioning the individual. 
Gangs, social cliques, non-school clubs, 
motion pictures, press, radio, family, 
neighborhood, church—these are among 
the many and complex influences the 
formation behavior patterns. must 
clear that the school’s effectiveness 
limited the extent which other 
social influences the student are not 
consistent with its educational purpose. 

secure the accomplishment its 
purpose, every group must have meth- 
ods social control. The school does 
not operate vacuum. Its control 
based the social forces, both legal and 
traditional, from which derives its ex- 
istence. With the aid such forces, 
exercises great control over the lives and 
actions its students. controls large 
part their waking hours, often includ- 
ing much their leisure time. con- 
trols the social environment its stu- 
dents many hours each day. host 
minor regulations governing smoking, 
dancing, hour rising and retiring, re- 
lationships with opposite sex, etc., often 
testify the school’s control. From this 
can seen that although the school 
thority, almost unparalleled the 
degree control exercises over indi- 
viduals. 

Social control the campus may 
either regulative suggestive. Regu- 
lative control has with specific rul- 
ings and powers the administrative 
These would include rul- 
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ings course study, participation 
student activities, conduct and out 
school, residence requirements, at- 
tendance, scholastic requirements, “point- 
system” extra-curricular control, etc. 
Colleges and private schools list most 
these regulations the catalogue. 
many public primary and secondary in- 
stitutions they are not written. The stu- 
dent encounters them only after has 
violated them, else learns them 
from his companions word mouth. 
There great difference among insti- 
tutions the degree regulation 
which they impose. There variation 
degree from those institutions which 
permit the student maximum choice 
all respects those private military 
academies where the student’s activities 
are regulated twenty-four hours day. 
similar difference degree regulation 
apparent curricular problems 
well. 

any case, the regulations are never 
all specifically expressed. express 
specifically all things which must 
done and all things which must not 
done would involve casuistic study tak- 
ing years time and filling hundreds 
pages for each institution. result 
this practical difficulty, regulations are 
generalized and their interpretation 
left administrative officials. Conse- 
quently, great deal control exer- 
cised indirectly through individual and 
group influence. seldom definitely 
expressed, but operative neverthe- 
less. This aspect control have 
chosen term suggestive. 


tion, and also where the student has passed the 
age compulsory education and may may 
not choose continue school. 
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the individual basis, such sugges- 
tive control handled directly coun- 
seling the individual student, either 
his individual problems the 
problems the group which be- 
longs. The latter generally carried 
“faculty advisers” and deans. The 
former done counselors, home- 
room teachers, etc. The counselor does 
not generally “lay down the law.” 
rather helps the student formulate atti- 
tudes and plans action which are 
accord with the needs the student and 
the aims the institution (if for- 
where these two factors coincide). 

Similarly, the power faculty ad- 
viser seldom fully defined. Written 
prerogative often entirely absent. The 
fact that without any clearly defined au- 
thority the adviser still held responsi- 
ble the administration for the major 
activities his group indicates the im- 
portance suggestive control. 
coming the opinion many deans 
and principals that good adviser needs 
written and definitely defined author- 
ity. The rapport which establishes 
with the group stronger basis for 
control over the group than any regu- 
lative power could be. further aids the 
students acquiring sense responsi- 
bility seldom attained under system 
rigidly defined adviser control. 

The case much the same with the 
larger groups, and ultimately with the 
entire student body. Judicious counsel- 
ing those student leaders whose in- 
fluence felt the formulation 
assembly programs, newspaper editorial 
policy, pep-rallies, short, those 
students who “set the tone” activities, 
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generally preferable rigid regula- 


tion such activities the administra- 
tion directly. 

Suggestive control exercised not 
only the administration, but also 
the students themselves, through spe- 
cifically organized activities and through 
traditions, taboos, customs, and that 
would make the concept 
“the proper thing do.” Sometimes 
this control exercised consciously with 
the double purpose helping the new 
student adjust himself and strengthen- 
ing the customs, themselves.? This 
exemplified the high school college 
Freshman Handbook, well 
student assemblies, pep-rallies, etc. Their 


Turning our attention more directly 
analysis group activity within 
the school, find several different 
types groups operating. Let begin 
with type which apparent may 
easily overlooked—the classroom 


*Harold Hand and others, Campus Ac- 
tivities, 1938, 63. “In addition becoming 
acquainted with other students, the new student 
should helped learn the social amenities 
the campus that may avoid the em- 
barrassment unwittingly doing the wrong 
thing. ‘coking’ the college union the 
thing do, must discover it. one doesn’t 
take girl Blank’s Restaurant, should find 
this out before too late.” 

Willard Waller, The Sociology Teaching, 
1932, 120 ff. 

*The classroom group, course, not 
extracurricular activity; but since relationships 
within the classroom affect and are affected 
extra-curricular activities, they must logically 
included analysis the student activities 
the school. Group activities may defined 
those patterns action which can understood 
only terms the relationship the action- 
pattern the group. 
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importance means suggestive con- 
trol cannot overestimated. Waller has 
given excellent description the so- 
teresting observe what common 
patterns mass emotions loyalty, affec- 
tion, and support are produced and sus- 
tained. ceremonies that the full 
emotional impact the group with its 
traditions, myths, “collective representa- 
tions,” and sense unity brought 
home the minds its members. And 
assemblies, commencements, 
convocations, although often arousing 
quite different emotions, nevertheless 
have tremendous effect the group- 
consciousness the student body. 


group.* This with but few exceptions 
the group which meets most frequently 
and spends the most time such meet- 
ings. the group meeting around 
which most traditional schools are built. 
Its importance sociologically 
fold: forms the occasion for stu- 
dents “get know” one another 
characteristics are manifested academic 
Casual meetings before and after 
class are often the basis for lasting 
friendships. Indeed, many campus 
clique has had its origin ordinary 
science French class. provides 
constant contacts with those members 
the school group still considered 
many students “on the other side 
the fence”—the faculty. All analyses 
such relationships, effective, 
must take into consideration the arbi- 
trariness and high degree stereotyped 
action common the lecture period. 
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This, course, varies with the institu- 
tion, the type course, and the instruc- 
tor. mentioned above, this group 
relationship still the core the opera- 
tive program the school, and such 
related all activities the school. 

The so-called “home-room” group 
secondary institutions might well 
mentioned this connection. Its atmos- 
phere not generally artificial 
that the lecture room, and there 
greater opportunity for the formation 
casual friendships. Many home-rooms 
are organized basis which affords 
the student early lessons group auton- 
omy. 

More less closely related the 
regular curricular program are the aca- 
demic clubs. They receive much their 
strength from classroom courses, and 
turn tend strengthen the latter. 
Their sociological significance espe- 
cially marked the many types stu- 
dents which they draw. First, they num- 
ber among their members those students 
who are particularly interested the 
school subject around which the club 
built: Language, science, economics, mu- 
sic, etc. Second and less important, they 
also draw from the ranks students 
only marginally interested the sub- 
ject, but who are the “club type.” 
Third and particularly significant, they 
offer avenue activity for those stu- 
dents whose social techniques would con- 
demn them sub-marginal far 
fraternity membership leadership 
key school positions concerned. These 
groups, not primarily social (at least 
their conception), not generally be- 
come centers the politics the cam- 
pus. The school paper possible ex- 


May 


ception. Their educational value, is, 
course, widely recognized. 

Closely allied these groups, except 
for the lack specific curricular tie-up, 
chess club, stamp club, photography club, 
etc. most respects they are comparable 
the academic clubs. 

Another whole division student 
groups within the school made 
those various activities centering around 
athletics. The school teams, especially 
the football team, are particularly im- 
portant because the element pres- 
tige which enters in, not only for the 
individual player, but also for the school. 
The prestige-value major athletic 
letter worn stalwart youth’s sweater 
generally recognized. carries over 
into the other groups which the ath- 
lete member. Indeed, might 
said that the football team, for instance, 
seldom half influential group 
awed respect which follow its individual 
members into their other Many 
the misfit football player who has been 
rushed fraternity for the prestige 
which will bring its name. 

The athletic teams also have func- 
tion which might well listed under 
suggestive control. Through their prow- 
ess, through the “battles” they carry 
for the “honor the school,” they unite 
the group sense loyalty and esprit 
common cause. 

entire school group that athletics seem most 
useful from the sociological point view. 
The organization the student body 
for the support athletics, though cer- 


tainly not without its ultimate disadvan- 
tages, may bring with certain benefits for 
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those who are interested the immediate 
ful machine which organized whip all 
students into line for the support athletic 
teams, and adroit school administrators 
learn use for the dissemination other 
attitudes favorable the faculty and the 
faculty policy.° 

Educators have long realized the uni- 
fying influence the team creating 
school spirit and developing loyal, nos- 
and generous alumni. 

Related the major interschool ath- 
letic teams are the intramural teams and 
minor interschool teams, which bring 
with them most cases much less pres- 
tige. These sports, perhaps even 
greater degree than the major teams, 
offer opportunity for socialization 
based upon common interest some 
particular type physical proficiency. 
They provide wide range satisfac- 
tory group experiences for larger per- 
centage the student body. The influ- 
ence the intramural team campus 
politics generally slight, but its effec- 
tiveness unifying the student body 
apparent, apart from its obvious educa- 
tional possibilities. 

turn now those organizations 


Waller, of. cit., pp. 115, 116. 

Strictly speaking, every group the campus 
social that involves relationships between 
individuals. Where the intrinsic value such 
relationships the primary purpose the group, 
really belongs this category, regardless 
its name. one school, for instance, there 
Book Room Club which is, paper least, 
organized for the purpose gathering volunteer 
students help the distribution 
vision school-owned textbooks. fulfills this 
function well, but its members admit that this 
only incidental the fraternal atmosphere 
which the group functions. Under these circum- 
stances, such interest group best classified 
social group. 
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which have their chief purpose neither 
academic nor athletic interests, but rath- 
have their principal function the 
building wholesome social experi- 
ences which the academic and athletic 
groups are partly so- 
cial These are generally con- 
sidered the students among the 
most important the school, and 
around their key offices center the 
tics student life. Most comprehensive 
these groups the general organiza- 
tion student union, followed com- 
prehensiveness the men’s and wom- 
en’s organizations, there are any. 
Then come the individual class organiza- 
tions. Much stronger than these organi- 
zations most campuses are the frater- 
nity and sorority groups, with their 
governing councils. This cluster or- 
ganizations generally the most impor- 
tant the school from the standpoint 
student control. Finally, there 
group nonfraternal organizations, 
generally much weaker structure and 
influence. 

The social groups are particularly im- 
portant means suggestive control 
largely operated students. They tend 
attract most those students 
prestige and political ability whom 
the school administration depends 
much for support. Wise administrations 
generally make good use this poten- 
tial source influence action. Such 
groups generally have stated purposes. 
Theirs promote fellowship, foster 
school spirit, make the school the best 
its kind, etc. practice, they can 
much promote their aims, although 
the latter are often unrealistically exag- 
gerated. significant, however, that 
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actual aims often not coincide with 
stated ones, and the case lack 
sagacity the part the administra- 
tion, the actual aims the group may 
come hostile those authority. 
When this occurs, powerful and help- 
ful source student support lost. 

Much the tang the activities 
these social groups derived from 
spirit competition. Each gathers the 
most influential students can get, 
knowing that power something which 
cumulative. Certain groups have their 
own spheres and well-established posi- 
tions the campus. 

one small college where the frater- 
nities are not yet four years old, the po- 
sition each group already clearly 
delineated. early the first year, 
gradual demarcation “territories” was 
taking place. Fraternity early be- 
came the athletic fraternity, did So- 
rority These two organizations 
erated closely from the outset, thus 
gaining influence through concerted ac- 
tion. Fraternity became and has re- 
mained the “good fellow” fraternity, 
showing the lowest average scholastic 
grades and following the athletic teams 
faithfully whenever they 
whether home away. College un- 
dergraduates have name for them; 


they are called “rah rah boys.” This fra- 


interesting note parenthetically that 
somewhat similar prestige-relationship exists 
what Waller calls the “rating-dating” life 
the campus. Students generally form hierarchy 
dating status, based fraternity membership, 
attractiveness, and record previous dates. 
natural for those who belong for dating purposes 
(let say) Class demur from dating 
Class students, for this would involve 
loss prestige. fascinating description this 
sociological phenomenon the campus given 
Willard Waller, The Family, 1938, 230 ff. 
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ternity has been trying attract more 
athletes, but yet has had appreci- 
able success, strong the position 
Fraternity the athletic fraternity. 
Fraternity the “gentleman’s” frater- 
nity, attracting the more serious-minded 
students, with high grades but only 
minor athletic prowess. Fraternities 
and the two Jewish fraternities, 
merged recently, thereby increasing 
their aggregate strength and influence. 
significant that when the Jewish 
sorority recently offered codperate 
with D-E series joint ventures, 
the latter refused. loss prestige 
would have been involved, for this par- 
ticular sorority much weaker relatively 
than the fraternity.’ 

Fraternities this particular campus, 
until their inception, had not been for- 
bidden, but they had been “advised 
against.” Social cliques developed 
fill the gap, and finally one the groups 
(it did not have Greek name) rented 
house. The administration, forced 
take the issue into the open, insisted that 
the group organize and take faculty 
adviser, thereby giving tacit recogni- 
tion. Within the school year, five frater- 
nities were organized and flourishing. 
The first three had adopted restrictive 
policy, limiting their membership 
Christians. result, two Jewish fra- 
ternities were organized. Sororities fol- 
lowed similar course, and the institu- 
tion now has six sororities, four which 
are exclusively Christian, one Jewish, 
and one mixed. 

There much significance this 
isolated case. illustrates many princi- 
ples social dynamics, and hence 
worthy pursuing little farther. The 
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administration, making virtue ne- 
cessity, recognized the Hellenic groups, 
and doing gained large measure 
control over them. Had they not been 
recognized, many them would have 
carried clandestine fashion, with 
one their chief unifying influences the 
feeling common enemy—the ad- 
ministration. making the sagacious 
choice working with these organiza- 
tions rather than restraining them, the 
administration was able prevent many 
the evils which attend the advent 
such groups. appeal the fraterni- 
ties for support any project has most 
often brought full measure 
tion from them, and the other organiza- 
tions have followed suit. 

Before the end the first year, these 
groups their own initiative organized 
Interfraternity Council and Inter- 
sorority Council govern rushing regu- 
lations and other ventures involving 
more than one group. freshman 
rushed until the second semester. These 
councils meet regularly, and are enthusi- 
astically supported the member- 
groups. This particularly significant, 
for has been found that such small 
campuses the overt rivalry and bitterness 
are much greater than larger cam- 

the inception the fraternity 
movement, strong anti-fraternity cam- 
paign was started small group 
students who had access the editorial 
policy the student paper. The move- 
ment, without sufficiently strong organ- 
ization and with only negative pro- 
gram offer, soon collapsed, spite 


Hand, of. cit., 
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the fact that had administrative 
support high places. 

All attempts building social groups 
competition with the fraternities, 
order provide similar experiences for 
those who for one reason another 
have not become fraternity members, 
have been only partially successful. The 
Society, open all women students, 
has been very active the social life 
the campus, but its influence weak; 
with three times many members 
any the sororities, has not been able 
organize itself concertedly enough 
take the place sorority life. also 
significant that all seven members the 
Student Council belong fraternities 
sororities, although they are elected 
from the student body large. the 
absence campus “political parties,” 
the reasons for this are two: Most 
student leaders actually are fraternity 
members. Nonfraternity students 
unquestioned merit have not sufh- 
ciently enthusiastic and well-organized 
following effect their election. The 
nonfraternal groups are uninfluential 
and apathetic, and obvious that the 
relationship between these last two fac- 
tors reciprocal. This but another 
way saying that the power social 
group cumulative. Power begets more 
power, and lack power the chief 
obstacle the way increasing power. 
This illustrated the weak sorority 
which was unable enlist the codpera- 
tion the stronger fraternity. 

group which very often coincides 
with the fraternal group the living 
group. Lecture hours generally average 
between fifteen and twenty per week. 
Student activities such athletics, clubs, 
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dances, may take additional fifteen 
twenty hours per week, although this 
figure high for the majority stu- 
dents. can seen, though, that even 
granting this figure great proportion 
student’s waking hours deter- 
mined where and under what condi- 
tions the student lives. general, the 
most unfortunate situation sociologically 
that which the student lives 
furnished room. has been taken out 
his usual social relationships and lives 
environment hardly conducive 
their supplementation. “Social life 
almost inevitable fraternity, gen- 
eral rule dormitory, but the excep- 
tion when the student lives 
Since the sum-total the formative ex- 
periences the student during his four 
years college must considered 
terms twenty-four hours day, can 
seen what wide difference effect 
the student’s living quarters may have. 
might assumed that rooming alone 
would more conducive high grades, 
but even this has been found not 
the The influence the living 
group the student tremendous, and 
whether his own family, strange 
family, dormitory group, fraterni- 
ty, must considered one the chief 
formative influences operating the 
development the individual. 

The importance the relationship 
the living group academic work has 
led change dormitories from mere 
residences centers academic interest. 


Hand, of. 153. 

Hand, cit., 151. 

Mary Ashby Cheek, “Reorganized Residence 
Halls,” Journal Higher Education, October, 
1936. 
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Discussion groups, visiting professors, 
libraries—all serve the purpose mak- 
ing the living group continuous with 
the Similarly, living quar- 
ters are important their bearing 
group activity within the college. 
generally recognized that one the 
strongest cohesive forces the frater- 
nity the center its group life and 
individual living—the “house.” 
Dormitories occupy here transitional 
status with regard social life well 
academic interest. They have long 
been looked upon “second best” 
fraternity residence, but significant 
that the Stanford survey showed that 
40% the campuses surveyed indicated 
the dormitory supplying “the environ- 
ment most conducive healthful so- 
cial This increasing im- 
portance the dormitory unit the 
group life the campus has come about 
through progressive understanding 
the importance the effect the stu- 
dent’s rooming environment the indi- 
vidual and group life the school. 
sociological analysis group re- 
lationships the campus should neglect 
the importance what might well 
termed groups. Such 
groups are spontaneous, arising often 
the basis haphazard factors such 
chance acquaintance; often, however, 
they take the form cliques within 
organization, having the definite purpose 
keeping the control that organiza- 
tion the hands the few students 
who form the clique. This common 
most organizations. There will inevita- 
bly few members any organiza- 
tion who actually most the work. 
The others, through apathy lack 
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ability, contribute the clique’s power. 
Sometimes weren’t for such “wheels 
within wheels” the group would gradu- 
ally disintegrate. Often, however, such 
cliques are not open every member 
the organization who willing and able. 
With control its hands, loathe 
diffuse that control. Consequently, po- 
tentially useful workers are often dis- 
couraged and shy away from the organi- 
zation. keeping such new members 
from positions actual leadership, the 
clique limits its competition pre- 
serves 

Such the relationship involved 
cliques within organizations. They differ 
chiefly the degree which this pic- 
ture applies. Often they center around 
one individual, and die away his 
graduation. 

Unorganized groups which are not 
functioning for control particular or- 
ganization also play important part 
setting the “tone” the campus. Some- 
times there intricate web rela- 
tionships among such groups, and the 
members may may not realize it. 
Such groups may comprised stu- 
dents commuting from the same area 
the city, coming from the same second- 
ary private school; they may clus- 
ter “out thin air.” But whatever the 
common denominator, such groups in- 
evitably form, and they not necessar- 
ily involve formal organization. The ac- 
tivities program strengthened the 
extent that potential leaders are recog- 
nized these unorganized groups and 
encouraged into the regular activities 
program. 

The difference between principle and 
reality, characteristic institutions 
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general, nowhere more apparent than 
the campus. college football coach 
commented recently: “They talk about 
love the game, and yet when you get 
right down it, every boy squad 
but two out there for his letter, the 
cheers the crowd, and political pres- 
tige the campus.” significant 
note, however, that motives are highly 
complex and difficult analyze. The 
coach admitted that two boys played for 
the love the game, and probable 
that this factor was one among many 
the motivation some the others, 
well. The cleavage between professed 
purpose and real purpose, other 
words, really matter degree. 

glaring discrepancy often ob- 
servable between principle and reality 
the case fraternity action. Why 
does fraternity stage party after 
basketball game? The answer gener- 
ally given terms “helping get peo- 
ple interested attending the games,” 
etc. But two factors which undoubtedly 
enter into the consideration the fra- 
ternity may well overlooked: 
basketball game furnishes very oppor- 
tune occasion for successful party. 
The fraternity wins great deal 
prestige through its professed and ap- 
parent support the team. 

Many fraternities vigorously urge 
their members into many activities 
possible, that their influence 
group will felt throughout the cam- 
pus. have often heard the only 
reason given for this policy the desire 
“get behind” the activities program. 

one college where position the 
Honor Council and the Student 
Council can not held simultaneously 
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the same student, the Student Coun- 
cil position carries more prestige and 
influence than the Honor Council. Stu- 
dents frequently therefore decline 
run for the Honor Council, and almost 
invariably they give their reason that 
they can “be greater service the 
college” the Student Council. 

Such examples cleavage between 
principle and reality can multiplied 
indefinitely. The situation can ex- 
plained terms psychological “ra- 
tionalization,” but also apparent 
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that this type reasoning the same 
stuff which ideologies are made of. 
ideology set post facto reasons 
conjured defend the status quo 
desired change the status quo. 
The real reasons are ignored trans- 
figured into set glittering 
ties designed gain moral assent from 
the group. may change the figure, 
smoke screen thrown obscure 
the real issues involved. The counterpart 
this instrument social control 
never wholly absent from the campus. 


Present any social group are the 
phenomena leadership and apathy. 
the constant lament administra- 
tive leaders and interested students that 
relatively small minority the stu- 
dent body actually taking full advan- 
tage the wholesome and socially edu- 
cational experiences available the 
student activities There 
generally group which goes all the 
dances, attends all the pep-rallies and 
athletic events, and general gives 
large part its time and interest 
student activities. Then there broad 
group “occasional supporters” who 
can relied upon attend few ath- 
letic events, come out once while 
so. Finally there whole group 
students who are more less out the 


“Reports from the schools show further that 
the extracurricular program whole almost 
never engages all the pupils any single school. 
find fewer than fourth the pupils partici- 
pating.” (Italics original) Francis Spaul- 
ding, High School and Life, part the New 
York Regents’ Inquiry, 1938, 147. 


running, take little interest school 
activities, and leave the campus (if they 
live outside it) promptly after their last 
class return for their first class the 
next day. 

group activity that given certain group 
situation spheres leadership and 
fluence will inevitably formed around 
certain individuals whose personal char- 
acteristics fit them the minds the 
other members the group for leader- 
ship the work hand. Generally, 
such leadership recognized and the 
individual elected specific office 
with more less definitely defined pow- 
ers. Often, however, much leadership 
exercised without benefit office, 
either through the pressure clique, 
through the influence which 
the individual exercises the officers 
and/or voting members the group. 

Prestige cumulative, was men- 
tioned above, and consequently 
found that the more leadership student 
has exercised the past, the more 
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likely exercise the future. Not only 
the “leaders” tend belong more 
groups than the average student; they 
also tend carry over leadership influ- 
ence from group group. Chapin has 
found that the more active stu- 
dent leader campus activities the 
more intensive becomes his activity 
them. This seems confirm the popular 
saying, ‘If you want thing well done, 

Again, since leadership cumulative, 
student must begin early establish 
his prestige. particularly difficult 
for upperclassmen who not already 
have record leadership “nose out” 
their better known rivals contest 
for votes. Hence, those who are active 
enough assume what offices are avail- 
able the freshman year tend main- 
tain and expand their influence. This, 
course, discourages other students, Since 
only minority the student body 
ever particularly active group activi- 
ties, and since often only handful as- 
sume leadership positions any con- 
siderable importance, little wonder 
that the attempt must continually 
made draw disinterested students in- 
the activities. 

Various types suggestive control 
are used for this purpose. The persuad- 
ing indifferent athletes support the 
school team typical instance. Waller 
gives excellent analysis: 


Usually appeal made for strong, 
determined men volunteer for football; 
they are signify their willingness serve 


Stuart Chapin, Extra-Curricular 
ties the University Minnesota, 1929, 115. 

Willard Waller, The Sociology Teaching, 
1932. 


coming and standing upon the platform. 
The speaker congratulates those who come 
forward, and shames the able-bodied who 
not. implication, directly, those 
who refuse play football are called yel- 
low. All the arts the evangelist urging 
converts hit the sawdust trail are em- 
ployed, with the difference that here per- 
sons are solicited come forward for the 
sake the school rather than the salvation 
their souls. Sometimes the social pres- 
sure the girls discreetly used; 


The influence group singing par- 
ticularly marked. The sentimentally ex- 
aggerated content school songs and 
fighting marches very effective 
wakening reactions loyalty and sup- 
port. Illustrative quotations might fill 
whole paper, but few examples will 


suffice: 


School Songs 


Oh, let strive that ever 

May let these words our watch-cry be, 
Where’er upon life’s sea sail: 

“For God, for Country, and for Yale.” 


Long may Columbia stand honored 
throughout the land 
Our Alma Mater grand now and for aye! 


Hail thee, our Alma Mater, 
Hail, all hail, Cornell! 


Fighting Marches 


Fight! fight! for every yard 
Princeton’s honor defend. 


on, you Flying Dutchmen, Go! 
Loyal, strong, and true always be. 
March on, march for Hofstra, 

victory! 


Rationality not conspicuous fea- 
ture any these quotations. Indeed, 
cool analysis shows little merit. Cou- 
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pled with the proper melody and rhyth- 


mic beat, however, their effect groups 
almost unbelievable. 

the school paper, posters, 
pep-rallies, assembly programs, member- 
ship drives, year books and hand books, 
all operate more less subtly bring 
pressure bear recalcitrant students 
support their organizations. The gen- 
eral student activities fee, necessitat- 
ing the student’s financial support 
various student projects, also operates 
means control. 

What can say the effect 
group activity the individual student? 
Since life involves continuous adjust- 
ment process, and since social activity 
involves group behavior, life society 
implies the need for continuous process 
adjusting groups. Satisfactory 
group experiences within the school can 
helpful the student least 
three ways: They can help him de- 
velop habits social response which 
will aid future relationships with 
groups. They can help him develop 
deeper understanding the regulari- 
ties societal behavior, such conflicts 
between groups, the struggle for ap- 
proval, the application social pressure, 
the cleavage between avowed and actual 
purpose group behavior. They can 
aid the development attitudes 
and mutual understanding, 


Stuart Chapin, of. cit., 118. 

activities, properly con- 
ducted, make rich and generous contribution 
all the recognized objectives public educa- 
tion, but nowhere they contribute more than 
the vocational adjustment the secondary- 
school youth.” Van Nice, “Extracurricu- 
lum Activities and Vocational Adjustment,” Sec- 
ondary Education, October, 1937, 164. 

Stuart Chapin, of. cit., 118. 
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and realization the need for subordi- 
nating minor points disagreement 
more important points which group 
progress can made. Chapin concluded 
from his Minnesota study: “It seems 
likely that extra-curricular 
serve real function developing that 
social intelligence which has long been 
recognized ‘the great society’ 
attribute vast 

The influence school groups vo- 
cational preparation not confined 
the classroom. Membership academic 
groups, such science language 
club, provides stimulus and occasion 
for vocational preparation over and 
above what available the class- 
The consciousness working 
with others whose interests are similar, 
sharing experiences with them, 
benefiting their successes and failures 
—these are among the important contri- 
butions group activity vocational 
adjustment. Chapin found that “38 per 
cent the alumni who replied our 
questionnaire consider extra-curricular 
activities more valuable than classroom 
work; 25.6 per cent consider them 
equal value; while 36.4 per cent con- 
sider them less value. other words, 
63.6 per cent the alumni consider that 
extra-curricular activities have equal 
more value than classroom work that re- 
quires the same amount Such 
group activity lends flesh and blood 
the skeleton curricular preparation, 
and enables the student get more 
terms vocational preparation from the 
grated program which vitalizes all edu- 
cational endeavor the results are even 
better. 
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group relationships within the school, 
let now turn the nature the re- 
lationship existing between groups with- 
the school and groups within society. 
our initial analysis the overlapping 
nature groups was valid, then must 
follow that clear understanding 
student groups can not gained with- 
out relating them those group activi- 
ties outside the school which also play 
formative role the socializing process. 
this branch our investigation con- 
ditions differ widely that will 
more helpful classify the types 
relationship which may exist, rather than 
entering upon detailed analysis 
those which exist certain institu- 
tions but which may may not char- 
acteristic the great majority them. 

will helpful, first, classify 
these societal influences according the 
type relationship which involved. 
Three types relationship are appar- 
ent: Those concerned with group 
activities and influences independent 
the school which nevertheless all 
the students are involved. Example: The 
family. Those concerned with group 
activities and influences independent 
the school which some the students 


Harold Clark, “Can the Schools Remake 
the World,” School and Society, October 17, 
1936, 

point. concludes that the school re- 
flects social demands but does not initiate social 
change.” Kandel, “Can the School Build 
New Social Order?” Kadelphian Review, January, 
1933. The present writer would take the position 
that the school participates reciprocally with 
other groups the initiation social change. 


are involved. Example: Boy scouts, 
churches. Those concerned with 
group activities and influences which in- 
volve both the school and outside or- 
ganizations. Example: groups, 
national fraternities. 

this time apparent that the 
school not isolated unit within so- 
ciety, nor the only influence the 
social development the individual. 
Much undue disappointment has been 
caused the exaggerated hopes zeal- 
ous educators who, forgetting that the 
school only one factor individual 
development, have hoped transform 
society through formal education. 


expect any one agency change the 
world opposition all other institutions 
fantastic. ask whether the schools can 
remake the world silly question. 
And those who have answered either 
the American schools. 

The question that should have been 
asked is, What the obligation any one 
institution the light what all other 
institutions will do? other words, what 
can expect the schools do, other in- 
stitutions being they are and doing what 


they will 

The possibilities for social ameliora- 
tion through formal education are lim- 
They are limited the extent 
which the school can make its ideals the 
ideals the student, and the extent 
that these ideals are such capable 
least partial realization the pres- 
ent cultural mileau. 

can seen that the first two 
types school-societal relationships, the 
school has little control over the forma- 
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tive experiences which its students un- 
dergo. The only possibility for ameliora- 
tion here through the individual 
students who will carry their school 
learning back these groups and make 
living influence them. And 
must bear mind that the school 
learning too utopian, too far 
out line with the realities the 
social situation, its carry-over value will 
practically nil. example will il- 
lustrate this: The individual school most 
often has control over the type 
motion picture which runs the local 
theater the type cheap literature 
available the newsstands. Yet such 
factors these have important con- 
ditioning effect the student. The 
school can attempt (by educating its stu- 
dents richer desires) decrease the 
market for trashy entertainment and lit- 
erature. But does not help its 
students toward more constructive em- 
ployment their leisure time, will 
fail. 

Social amelioration, other words, 
will proceed from this source only the 
extent that the school gives its students 
practicable program action. Remote 
goals and abstract ideals, however in- 
spiring they may be, have little ultimate 
value they are not least part rela- 
tive those social situations which 
the student will find himself outside 
school. The school environment can 
controlled considerable extent; out- 


Hayes consequently suggests that com- 
munity activities should evaluated 
requisite the formulation extra-curricular 
programs.” Wayland Jackson Hayes, Some Fac- 
tors Influencing Participation Voluntary School 
Group Activities, Teachers College Bureau 
Publications, Columbia University, 1930, 71. 
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side influences can controlled 
very small extent, and this control 
possible only where constructive sugges- 
tions for immediate action are available 
the student. 

The above perhaps best illustrated 
college honor systems. The underly- 
ing theory that through such edu- 
cational influence within the school the 
student will gradually come realiza- 
tion those values which the honor 
system involves, and that leaving the 
school will take with him the train- 
ing and idealism which has acquired 
and apply situations outside the 
school. Two difficulties, however, arise. 

First, the application the honor sys- 
tem within the school limited 
entirely different type approach the 
question honor outside its halls.” 
One need only refer the exorbitant 
claims made advertisers our daily 
papers indicate that honesty not 
rated highly the daily activity 
many our extraschool institutions. 
Consequently, one hears from students 
the perfectly natural query: Why should 
learn the honor system school 
when will find nothing like 
society? The weak retort that students 
should make society over far re- 
moved from the potentialities the 
actual situation that even the students 
(often little more realistically honest 
than their teachers) see its futility. This 
not indicate that honor systems have 
value. rather point out the 
need for more realistic investigation 
the carry-over value the honor sys- 
tem. This leads the second limita- 
tion, which that plan action 
offered the student for applying the 
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ideals has learned with view toward 
social amelioration. 

the third type relationship, that 
which the school has least partial 
control over the societal influence in- 
volved, the school more capable 
putting principle into practice. This ap- 
plies organizations which are partly 
school and partly extraschool, such the 
Hi-Y and other school groups 
with outside organizations. But here 
again must pointed out that the 
extent that the organization artificially 
controlled the school avoid pitfalls 
encountered organizations which are 
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not controlled, the student often 
not given the opportunity develop 
sufficiently those techniques group ac- 
tion which will effective where such 
control lacking. 

Educational sociology can great 
help educators helping them 
come more realistic understanding 
the social factors actually operating 
within the school, and the social fac- 
tors which govern the relationship the 
school extraschool groups. few 
points are these relationships more sig- 
nificant and more important than they 
are the student activities program. 


The ultimate success, however, any extracurricular program de- 
pends the interest and effort every classroom teacher who 
called upon sponsor group. Only through such can 
the program function properly. person preparing teach should 
give much consideration the activities may called 
sponsor the subjects intends Sociology, 
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What waits behind locked door 
For you, small lad, small tired lad? 


Black bread, 

Off bed, 

Helter skelter, 

Air raid shelter, 
Bombs crashing, 
Houses smashing, 
Frantic search, 
Street and church, 
“Mother! Sister!” 
“Mother! Mother!” 
Quick! dash! 
Teriffic crash! 

There they hover! 
Under cover! 


>.* 


What waits behind locked door 
For you, small lad, small tired lad? 
Kisses, caresses, 

Joys, toys, 

Books, nooks, 

Meats, sweets, 

Colored ties, 

Custard pies, 

Fishing pool, 

Waters cool, 

Dancing, prancing, 


Smiles entrancing, home enhancing? 
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The New 


HAS ALREADY become evident that 
American schools and colleges face 
another crisis that portends serious in- 
roads upon their fortunes. Enrollments 
are declining except those institutions 
concerned with the mechanics defense. 
The draft calling service faculty 
members under thirty-six years age. 
Barracks are being erected house 
nearly million and half draftees and 
among them probably will large 
number within the college student age 
bracket. many institutions faculties 
are being curtailed and teaching load 
for those retained increased. Curricula 
are being adapted the needs de- 
fense and not few schools and col- 
leges such adaptations impose shift 
emphasis from the usual academic con- 
tent the industrial manual. Night 
schools are multiplying 
specifically significant for the defense 
program are being rapidly augmented. 

never before educators are now 
aware the need for new types sub- 
ject matter which the meaning 
America, democracy, world problems, 
and social adjustment 
Equally pressing the demand for 
courses Latin America and Span- 
ish, 

the midst these educational 
changes are new demands for health 
programs through which youth may 
better prepared for such compulsory 
military service the duration may re- 
quire. 

The temper the times indicates the 
probability that many, not all, these 
revisions mark the beginning new pat- 


Challenge 


terns American education controlled 
new national objective. The days 
American isolation are over. What- 
ever may the outcomes the present 
war, the destiny the United States has 
become integral part the destiny 
the whole world. From now will 
imperative for America think and 
act within international frame 
reference. New means communication 
and transportation, new weapons war, 
growing demands among those low 
income brackets for larger share the 
gains scientifically derived comforts 
living—all this spells insecurity and 
the need fortified vigilance. The enor- 
mous inequality economic income 
land fabulous resources cannot con- 
tinue without bitter struggle the 
part the exploited 
leged for social justice. Many them 
will organize their protests far beyond 
the present scope such protests. 
people hungry for those minimum es- 
sentials decent living offered 
scientific civilization will demand ade- 
quate wage and conditions living. 
What are now witnessing vast 
social revolution, worldwide and gather- 
ing momentum plows through the 
false fronts social injustice. Education 
the masses has opened the eyes 
men and women what others have 
and what civilization can offer. There 
will peace until intelligent men and 
women acquire the wisdom and character 
whereby social justice may imple- 
mented that gross inequality among the 
fortunes men shall removed and 
basic hungers satisfied. 
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Within this turbulent scene education 
inspiring and directive agency 
adjustment faces new challenge, in- 
deed, new cause. the midst 
spreading hysteria and conflicting coun- 
sels, upon the calm and clear-eyed 
educator and teacher that the nation 
should able lean. The schools are 
guardians values that have enduring 
worth. the schools emerging values 
must critically appraised. Platitudi- 
nous repetitions faith education 
must now become dynamic and aggres- 
sive convictions which empower support 
enterprise that has long suffered 
the hands those for whom material 
desire alone the essence success. 
This not the time for educators and 
teachers acknowledge defeat. Rather 


the time put into action all the 
knowledge, intelligence and enthusiasm 
that create the works faith. Adapta- 
tions will increasingly demanded and 
therefore educational programs must be- 
come correspondingly flexible. educa- 
tion directive force for social 
good there must closer union be- 
tween the school and the community. 
All who have invested our lives 
the cause American education now 
need gird our loins for the long pull 
toward objectives that involve free 
America; free speech, free the daily 


pursuit its people’s dreams, and free 


plan for future that education guar- 
antees shall provide social justice for all 
men. 


The history American democracy, study the documents will 
show, history the resolution conflicts, strains, and tensions. 
has been often slow process, nearly always laborious one. The civil 
liberties, which tend identify with democracy but which are 
really only the results free discussion and majority consent, did not 
come all once. Many them were fought against tooth and nail 
men intelligence and integrity who felt that primary interests were 
stake which would frustrated the extension and development 
these liberties. But they have been accepted, the end, “counting 
noses”; and they mean much now that are willing 
length defend them. have not achieved these things 
hiding them behind abstractions; sooner later the concrete events 
and things have been exposed and dealt with their merits, as, for 
example, Supreme Court decision. Our progress has been func- 
tion such exposition, however long may have taken manage 
it; and our chief virtue has been patience. Some our conflicts have 
not been settled, true; new ones have continually developed, and 
tensions greater less seriousness are constantly present. But 
recognize this more than recognize, observed the be- 
ginning this essay, that democracy has Hold These 
Truths, Edited Brown. 
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Our interest inns old Christianity; and, 
one instance, our mingled with awe 
and reverence and loving gratitude. The good 
Samaritan took the wounded man inn, and 
left there twopence for his and, leave 
sacred for profane history, were there not inns 
Greece and Rome? Were not the remains 
discovered the excavations Pompeu? 
any forget Horace’s inn adventures his 
journey England, are full 
from the earliest ages. The brightest 
landmarks our literary history lie inns. From 
the Tabard Inn Southwark set forth that gallant 
company Canterbury whom Chaucer 
has rendered famous all THE YEAR 
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WELCOMING PILGRIMs PRIVATE FRENCH HOME 

Copper Engraving Abraham Bosse (1602-1676) 
Due the scarcity taverns and tourists’ accommodations, pilgrims de- 
pended much upon the hospitality private citizens. was part the 
religious duties for the good Christian “share his bread with the stranger 
the Among the primitive races, the American Indians gained high 


repute gracious hosts. 


CHANGING HorsEs RELAY STATION 
Lithography Victor Adam (1801-1866) 


Fresh animals were attached stage intervals ten fifteen 
miles. new team stood awaiting the arrival the coach, which 


was its way again one two minutes. 
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WELCOME THE INN 


The inns were important places 
the Colonial towns. were 
stopping places for travelers, worn, 
drenched, half frozen from long 
journeys stage coach 
horseback over fearful roads. The 
welcome the inns 
and sincere and consoling word 
the host hostess was every 
bit important warm guest 
room and good accommodations. 


AMERICAN STAGE COACH STATION 

Copper Engraving after Weld, 1799 
Such vehicles traveled between the main commercial centers the United States 
New York and Philadelphia. Simple blockhouses were erected the early express 


companies accommodate the passengers, until the arrival the coaches called 
“flying machines,” named for their impressive speed six eight miles per hour. 
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Courr YARD THE INN GLOUCESTER 

The New Inn Gloucester was built between 1450 and 1457 for pilgrims 
the tomb Edward II. The constant flow pilgrims provided stimulus for 
the opening new taverns. Firebaugh, the historian the “Inns the Middle 
Ages,” makes these comments “Pilgrim’s Hostleries”: “Pilgrimages were 
incessant, they were made fullfill vow cases illness great peril 
expiation sins—flock the tombs Saints. Chaucer availed himself 
this usage bring together the various characters representative the civilization 
and superstitution his day and marshalled them into devout group the 
Tabard Inn, Southwark.” 
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Erhart Schoen (German School, around 1530) 


The travelers could easily recognize the tavern long horizontal pole deco- 
rated with bush green wreath hanging out from the landlord’s window. 
the country, very long poles offered inconvenience. the city, they con- 
stituted such serious traffic handicap that decrees had issued regulating 
their length. 


age 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


These metropolitan taverns offered shelter the traveler from other towns. 
the same time, they were frequented all the citizens anxious hear some 
gossip, discuss literary events, and the news the day. During the 18th century, 
town taverns became important political institutions far beyond their primary 
purpose accommodate guests and provide harmless, convivial entertainment. 
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MANEUVERING 


Scene English Wayside Inn, from 
mezzotint early 19th 
George Hunt. The guest, who not 
entirely unaffected the bumpy road, 
has called for the waiter. The following 
conversation ensues: 

“Waiter, Waiter!” 

“Coming Sir, Coming!” 

“What does Master charge for 
Dinner?” 

“Four Shillings, Sir.” 

“And how much for Supper?” 

and Six Pence, Sir.” 


“Then dye hear. Bring Supper.” 


GAMBLING DuRING THE RENAISSANCE PERIOD 


The medieval inns, besides offering sanctuary the tired traveler, were also 
gathering places all the lawless elements society—spurred wander 
famine, plague, and poverty. Guests were the mercy thieves surrounded 
highwaymen, scullions, tramps, and beggars. Christine Pisan, first pro- 
fessional woman writer observed them “established the taverns 
drinking, fighting and gambling spending you may sure, more than 


they ever earned.” 
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These gathering places the citizenry were forerunners our modern clubs. 
Many the literary celebrities the 18th century exerted great influence 
through their table rounds and discussions the Coffee Houses. Originally 
English idea, they were imitated Paris. his Lettres Persannes, Montesquieu 
draws sarcastic though graphic picture these Paris Cafés: “Great the 
vogue coffee Paris. the houses where supplied, the proprietors know 
how prepare such way that gives wit those who drink it. any 
rate when they depart, all them believe themselves least four times brainy 
when they entered the doors.” 
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Book Reviews 


World War Survey Recent 


Trends. The most noticeable change 
the literature the past year the tre- 
mendous swing from neutral 
views warlike and aggressively dynamic 
interpretations, change most evident 
when compare the detached 
“realistic” approach the world war litera- 
ture 1939 and early 1940. Writers then 
were intent exploding the myth “‘sav- 
ing our civilization.” What they didn’t 
realize that ideological objectivity 
negative force which, when confronted 
with ideological conviction, inevitably falls. 
concrete example this occurred when 
witnessed the overwhelming victory 
the Nazi youth, who ignoring great odds, 
defying death, were impelled their 
fervor for the “new suc- 
ceed their campaign against the French 
army with its apathy and lack myth and 
“sacred cause.” 

The Russo-German pact disillusioned 
many liberals who considered the Russians 
the symbol internationalism, 
leader the not too distant world-wide 


*This study continues Joseph Roucek’s 
“World War II—A Survey Recent Literature,” 
THE EDUCATIONAL May, 1940, pp. 464- 
477. The author wants give thanks for the 
assistance Francine Sanborne, Anita Arbeitel, 
LeRoy Millard and Myron Robbins. 

Lederer, The State the Masses, New 
York: Norton Co., 1940, presents pene- 
trating and profound study the social phe- 


“class revolution.” Politics was revealed 
naked struggle for power between na- 
tionalistic states. reflection the 
change opinion the literature herein re- 
viewed shows decline radical ideas and 
swings toward more patriotic and na- 
tionalistic type outlook. The intellectuals 
have switched from the “old-fashioned” 
conception democracy one revealing 
the world today. There now under- 
way the search for ways preserving 
against the “Wave the Future.” “Ob- 
jectivity” being cast aside and German 
claims for sympathy are being analyzed less 
with pitying Such 
myths the “injustice Versailles” are 
being exploded the new books which 
show how Hitler transformed the sym- 
pathy the subsidized scholars into 
extremely effective authoritarian weapon. 
The realization that Hitler’s identification 
totalitarianism with world revolution 
merely another technique which uses, 
has led more aggressive approach 
the consideration world revolution, rather 
than formerly, tolerating with scholar- 
objectivity. The totalitarian claim that 
the state represents superior cultural frame 
reference for modern life because 
integrates and synthesizes elements yet 
however, proven false because the revela- 
tion the totalitarians’ internal techniques 
violence and Their approach 
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organization which unifies the dis- 
parate forces modern life, however un- 
founded reality, has nevertheless been 
adopted the scientific field scholarship 
the trend toward the conceptualization 
knowledge. With the increasing specializa- 
tion the several fields knowledge, 
scholars now realize that only through 
synthesis innumerable individual studies 
can formulate broad enough frame- 
work guide men. They have discovered 
that the ideologies have also attempted 
this through their utilization the dis- 
coveries Freudian and Social psychologies. 
Thus entire school academicians are 
studying the fields folklore and myth 
see how they sway people. Accordingly, 
this has had tremendous influence the 
recent trends scholarship. 


The Trends and World 
II. The impact World War 
the academic minds has accelerated, gen- 
eral, two trends which, however, had origi- 
nated long before the opening hostilities, 
but both which are, really, the expres- 
sions our changing patterns civiliza- 
tion. have reference here the greater 
emphasis the need understanding 
“man” from the standpoint integrated 
social knowledge, and, concurrently, 
support this horizontal sweep with vertical 
knowledge, sociology knowledge.” 

problem can studied without isolat- 
ing it, reducing its real complexity. But iso- 
lation introduces errors, serious limitations 
the findings for practical purposes, be- 


nomena Fascism. recognizes the uniqueness 
the fascist state, realizing that breaking 
society know now; however, postulat- 
ing the emergence the masses, fails 
differentiate into stratified society. does 
not see the emergency new norms class 
structurization, such the bureaucracy the 
ruling class. 

Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard and Fran- 
ces Bennett Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory, New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. 

Bartlett, and others, have edited 
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cause nothing nature isolated, nothing 
exists nature disconnected the prob- 
lems our investigations. But the good 
natural scientist knows and when gives 
the results his study, gives also his 
reservations. But the social scientist still 
under the spell “departmentalization,” 
and, unfortunately, there still only 
small number scholars whose vision the 
presentation the basic unity science, 
the need some integration the ever- 
widening range highly specialized and 
discrete fields knowledge. The peak 
such attempts was reached the publica- 
tion the Encyclopedia the Social Sci- 
ences (1930-4). cannot survey here 
the subsequent publications, but can only 
call attention one the best and probably 
most carefully and systematically done 
works this field, that Barnes and the 
which, addition the studies 
written the editors therein, contains sev- 
eral chapters prepared specialists 
America. Altogether, specialists 
social theory have contributed here their 
evaluation contemporary social thinking 
the field sociology; constructive 
typology the social sciences; the concep- 
tual approach sociology; the sociology 
knowledge; the relation the natural 
sciences the social sciences; statistics 
modern social thought; the role anthro- 
pogeography contemporary social 
the development human ecology so- 
ciology; physical anthropology; 
determination race; demographic and 
biological contributions sociological prin- 
ciples; psychological studies social proc- 
esses; the contributions psychoanalysis 
cal sociology; the new history; sociological 
elements economic thought; sociological 
contributions political thought; sociologi- 
cal trends modern jurisprudence; mod- 
ern theories criminology and penology; 
the social theory professional social work; 
some contribution sociology educa- 
tion; and representative sociological contri- 
butions religion and 
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The need for the revision the existing 
curricula from the standpoint changing 
events well from the need for more 
and more “integration” was unexpectedly 
and quite frankly expressed the turn 
1941, when the Department Politics 
Princeton University that 
because existing conditions have rendered 
impossible, except history, the study 
European governments, the Department 

adopting new approach instruc- 
tion continental system new course 
devoted “fundamental analysis those 
factors which contributed the decline 
democracy and the rise Fascism.” 
other words, here was academic recog- 
nition and admission the trends which 
reported year ago: that the traditional 
descriptive and legalistic approaches the 
problem government are out-of-date and 
politics being understood only terms 
“dynamics,” “functionalism,” related 
the core modern the 


similar work, The Study Society, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940, which, however, 
not successful Barnes-Beckers’ book—simply 
because seems depend too much the con- 
tributions made this field Americans, and 
particularly the psychologists. But, spite its 
limitations, good book, addressed both 
research workers the social sciences, at- 
tempting state what psychology, anthropology 
and sociology have done and can their re- 
spective fields aid the solution pressing 
social problems. 

“Princeton Shifts Political Study,” New York 
Times, January 12, 1941. 

Politics, New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 
1941. 

[bid., pp. 4-5. 

Encyclopedia Educational Research, Wal- 
ter Monroe, Ed., New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1941. 

*Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936. See also Robert 
Merton’s brief review this movement, “The 
Sociology Knowledge,” Isis, November, 
1937, Vol. 27, pp. 493-503. few titles, se- 
lected random, dealing with the various aspects 
this problem are: Wright Mills, “The 
Sociology Knowledge,” chapter Barnes- 
Becker, op. cit., pp. 64-89, and the bibliography 
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distribution and control power, for 
“politics the quest for power, and po- 
litical relationships are power relationships, 
tries, this respect, understand the 
realities politics within the framework 
all social science contributions. With the 
totalitarian trends affecting not only Eu- 
rope but also our own life” the 
United States, find highly desirable 
expression this need for, what call 
scholarship, “integration” not only the 
field social sciences, but also long last, 
the field The Encyclo- 
pedia Educational Research worthy 
undertaking which will have accessi- 
ble every serious minded scholar. The 
work, however, possesses both the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages the sym- 
posium. There considerable variety both 
subject-matter and treatment. For 
instance, such important topic 
migrant Education” gets lost “Adult 
Education.” Some topics have been pre- 
pared little known “authorities,” and 
some fields “education” bear too much 
the impress the man who 
own followers the exclusion those 
not belonging this that particular 
“school.” also regrettable that little 
educational research from 
been incorporated here; this respect, 
education needs such scholars Howard 
Becker Sociology, who would able 
organize and integrate the knowledge the 
world over into single volume and make 
accessible even more scholars who 
otherwise will never able comprehend 
the scholarly researches going 

The second trend related the grow- 
ing awareness the non-rational deter- 
mination men’s judgments 
gies. Here enter large field “the 
sociology knowledge” 
gie), which holds that the “modes 
thought” all individuals are determined 
by, and therefore relative to, the nature 
the social groups which the individuals 
need notice here particu- 
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larly and Bertrand 
works. Doob looks for help the sciences, 
seeking more absolute ideals criteria 
value. finds such ideals only psycho- 
logical science, which yields the funda- 
mental rule that men should arrange 
their lives and social institutions avoid 
psychological frustration and thus gain 
harmony. The presence frustration 
shown clear symptom—aggressiveness 
some direction. gives rise adap- 
tive response, the endeavor obtain 
satisfaction which can substitute for 
that denied. Fundamental needs (besides 
sex and organic satisfaction) are for pres- 
tige, security, and some form generalized 
activity (for idleness frustration.) Later, 
Doob points out that men, survive, must 
have social contacts. general, Doob 
correct feeling that more rational values 
are the first need our age and that they 
can found only through science. 
Russell’s book concerned with the 
foundations knowledge, which ap- 
proaches first from the standpoint lan- 


cited pp. 88-89, 892-895; Mills, 
cal Consequences the Sociology Knowledge,” 
American Journal Sociology, November, 1940, 
Vol. 46, pp. 316-330; his review Mannheim, 
Man and Society Age Reconstruction, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940; Lan- 
decker, “Fictitious Elements the Theory 
Social Dialectic,” Social Forces, December, 
1940, Vol. 19, pp. 189-194; Gerard Gre, 
“The Sociology Knowledge and the Problem 
Truth,” Journal the History Ideas, 
January, 1941, Vol. pp. 95-109; Max Lerner, 
Ideas Are Weapons, New York: The Viking Press, 
1939; Noyes, “The Law and Scientific 
Method,” Political Science Quarterly, December, 
1940, Vol. 40, pp. 496-521; Aldous Leonard 
Huxley, Words and Their Meaning, Los Angeles: 
Ward Ritchie Press, 1940; Park, “News 
Sociology Knowledge,” American Journal 
Sociology, March, 1940, Vol. 45, pp. 669-686. 

*L. Doob, The Plans Man, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 

Bertrand Russell, Inquiry into Meaning 
and Truth, New York: Norton, 1940. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Christianity and Power 
Politics, and The Nature and Destiny Man, 
New York: Scribner’s, 1940, 1941. 


shown different for words different 
kinds—object-words, proper names, logical 
words, and dictionary words. regard 
sentences, have consider first the re- 
lation experience the various 
sentences that partially describe it, then the 
distinction between significant 
sensical sentences, then the state affairs 
which (when true) they indicate. pass 
next discussion the observational 
premises empirical knowledge, and thence 
the relation between belief and 
sentence which expressed. Having 
presented these aspects language. Russell 
considers the definition and 
“truth,” involving the relation truth 
experience, and the question whether 
can know that there are unknowable truths. 
The book ends with investigation the 
structure language and the structure 
the world, with suggestion that the former 
permits some inferences the latter. 
One the most amazing influences ex- 
erted religious circles well among 
intellectuals, has been that Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose Moral Man and Immoral 
Society, published some years ago, was one 
the first books popularize this coun- 
try the whole knowledge and power 
social action. Niebuhr’s two latest 
are most important explorations, seen 
from such topics Cynics,” 
and Pretense” his Christianity 
and Power Politics. The Nature and Des- 
tiny Man, the other hand, based 
upon the assumption that matter how 
scientific various studies 
may claim be, they are rooted definite 
philosophic presuppositions, which are either 
idealistic naturalistic. the former, they 
tend understand man too much from 
the standpoint his rational faculties only, 
and therefore misunderstand him. They 
not understand the full dimension 
his “spirit,” nor yet the intimate relation 
between the human spirit and the physical 
organism its insecurity and weakness. 
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the naturalists, the other hand, seek 
equate the stature man much possi- 
ble, with the dimension “nature” 
which his life imbedded but which 
nevertheless transcends. romantic 
naturalists who interpret man_ primarily 
from the standpoint his sub-rational 
vitalities have confused their insights 
seeking explain aspects human behavior 
purely biological terms which 
understood only aspects that curious 
compound “nature” and which 
all human behavior manifests. All all, for 
the understanding the impact our 
knowledge “irrational” aspects our 
behavior, Niebuhr’s works are simply in- 
dispensable introductory and basic read- 

The impact the realistic approach 
social sciences has produced volume which, 
although little noticed, and hardly ade- 
quately reviewed anywhere, one the 
most valuable surveys the “new view- 
points cannot too highly 
recommended, especially for its sections 
showing the interrelations psychology 
and history and the role cultural groups 
American history. 


this respect, interesting note the 
reactions one who cannot understand the con- 
ception dynamic world which requires con- 
stant readjustment because relishes too much 
the the old thought structure. 
George Viereck “The Seven Against Man,” 
Books Abroad, Winter, 1940, Vol. 14, pp. 13-20. 
attacks virulent article the seven men 
whose discoveries tore away the illusion 
static, stable, and thus secure order. highly 
emotional and hysterical brief, attacks Galileo, 
Luther, Rousseau, Marx, Darwin, Freud, and 
Einstein for their “disintegrating, anarchical” 
tendencies. 

Ware, Ed., The Cultural Approach 
History, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. 

Toynbee, Study History, Vols. IV, 
and VI. New York: Oxford Press, 1940. 

Stadler and others, Science Progress. 
Edited George Bartsell, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1940. 

Jose Ortega Gasset, Toward Philosophy 
History, New York: Norton, 1941. 
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Totally different Toynbee’s approach 
his Study which deals with 
the disintegration processes present day 
life. Possessing Christian frame refer- 
ence mournfully views the world 
anti-Christian and then goes describe 
the inevitable decadence our democratic 
institutions. With the sociologist, recog- 
nizes that the forces implicit industrialism 
were diverted from the world order pre- 
serve political nationalisms. However, 
sees creative statesmanship forthcoming, 
and being caught the historical trend 
ever-narrowing self-destroying nationalism, 
pessimistically can see way out the 
present world dilemma. 

the natural sciences the same synthe- 
edited George Bartsell, which aims not 
only making the work each scientist 
clear the other, but also popularization 
rather large public. The topics range 
from the expanding universe mecha- 
nistic genetics and very instructive since 
gives better synthetic view sci- 
entific effort. 

his first new publication since The 
Revolt the Masses, which focussed atten- 
tion with dramatic intensity the mass 
character our social forces 
mental cause the world’s distress, Jose 
Ortega Gasset, the great Spanish philos- 
opher, offers another arresting inter- 
pretation world’s propounding 
that the political process leading the birth 
state was not started workers, busi- 
nessmen, intellectuals, priests, but 
youth eager for exploits war and conquest 
women; the warrior, the lover—so 
that history’s beginning was vigor, not 
This theory is, therefore, definite 
break with the materialistic and utilitarian 
ideas the nineteenth century. Further 
wealth original ideas awaits the student: 
Europe’s great secret has consisted keep- 
ing variety situations which has 
shaped the speech the perennial Euro- 
pean liberalism. Nature imposes needs 
man who replies imposing nature 
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such changes enable him meet his 
needs under all circumstances. But now 
technology, “with incomparable wealth 
material means its disposal loss 
which and what purpose serve.” Man 
has nature—he has history. living 
being gathers experiences. Man’s real being 
what has happened him; individually 
and historically man forced concern 
with his past because all has.” 
obvious, there are several theses de- 
veloped, and hence the work does not hang 
together very well; but its originality will 
make particular interest the historian 
much bothered lately with the “scienti- 
fic” and philosophical aspects history. 


Struggle for Power International Re- 
lations. Democratic. One the most 
outstanding features the last twenty years 
has been the struggle for power between 
ideologies which have gained increasing 
force and enormous proportions ac- 
companying characteristic improved 
means transportation and communica- 
tion. gives continuous body 
informed and critical thought upon these 
three questions our times: reason, social 
myths, and democracy. briefly discusses 
method social sciences, and then applies 
opinions men like Marx, Mosca, 
Arnold, Lerner, and others. 

Through the Muddy Streams World 
Revolution, What are the main causes 
world unrest? Are Hitler and Stalin the 
only ones blame, are the Allies the 
devils? Some the answers can found 
one the most penetrating studies 
the international crisis ever written. 
shows that dealing with the crisis from 
1939 are faced with prob- 
lem considerably more complex than has 
thus far been realized most our 


Hook, Reason, Myths and 
Democracy, New York: John Day Co., 1940. 

Carr, The Twenty Crisis, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 

also, Causes the Peace Failure 


May 


statesmen and philosophers. not enough 
merely side with one group other, 
decry dictators for their crimes, and 
democratic politicians for their 
Nor will bring nearer solution our 
problems assume attitude haughty 
aloofness and wish “‘a plague both your 
houses.” must get acquainted with 
present-day conditions and learn see 
them against their historical background. 
While have abandoned faire 
national policy, Carr shows that persist 
employing the international field. 
our national life the leading principle 
the nineteenth century liberalism, that 
what good for all, has long been under 
suspicion. was President Wilson, who 
from across the sea, where faire was 
survive until 1929, brought nineteenth 
century liberalism back Europe. The 
League Nations was its belated offspring. 
But international, national affairs, 
longer holds true that what good for 
one good for all. The theory the 
mony economic much 
stressed post-war conferences bears clear- 
Anglo-Saxon origin: only country 
economically powerful Great Britain 
can believe such theory. The doctrine 
the identity interests the political 
sphere can traced the same sources: 
peace the common interest all those 
who can only lose war. “In the post- 
war world,” says Carr, “the common in- 
terest peace makes the fact that some 
nations desire maintain the status quo 
without having fight for it, and other 
change the status quo without having 
fight order so.” Munich showed 
that “harmony interests” the expense 
somebody else longer possible. Carr’s 
disbelief international makes 
him conclude that new order any but 
power-basis not feasible, since the 
motive organization—fear some 
stronger force—which made for national 
unity, would absent world state. 
The Pax Britannica will have re- 
placed, possibly Pax 
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From the ever-growing number books 
dealing with the problems democracy, 
possibly the most readable and the most 
valuable small volume Professor 
Becker Cornell him the 
central problem our time “how 
practice restrict the liberty the in- 
dividual the economic realm ef- 
fect that measure equality possessions 
and opportunity without which democracy 
empty form, and the same time 
preserve that measure individual liberty 
political and intellectual life without 
which cannot exist.” Tracing the idea 
democracy was formulated the 
18th century and the liberal-democratic 
revolution which started the 17th cen- 
tury and has continued the present, 
Becker shows how democracy know 
came into being and brought about the 
contrast witness between the ideal and 
the reality. The dilemma that confronts 
all solve the economic problem 
distribution wealth the democratic 
method cease democratic socie- 
ties. 

With the war full swing 
and the power-holders the pre-Munich 


1939, International Consultive Group 
Geneva, Conciliation. October, 
1940, No. 363. 

Becker, Modern Democracy, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 

“Cato,” Guilty Men, New York: Frederick 
Stokes Co., 1940. 

Men Our Time, New York: 
Robert McBride Co., 1940, gives character 
sketches some these men, which are well 
done though not entirely objective, since tries 
explain and rationalize the faults his sub- 
jects. The best sketches are those Chamberlain, 
Halifax and Maurice Crain, Rulers the 
World. New York: Thomas Crowell, 1940, 
although not sensational, one the most 
readable, handy, and well-written compendium 
short biographies fifteen the world’s most 
prominent rulers and statesmen with special at- 
tention their boyhoods. sobering diagnosis 
Britain found John Kennedy, Eng- 
land Slept, New York: Wilfred Funk, 1940, who 
traces England’s unpreparedness the appease- 
ment spirit the people who did not realize 
that “the price freedom eternal vigilance.” 
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days out power, several interesting 
side” stories the back-stage drama began 
come out. “Cato’s” tragic story fifteen 
who ruled and nearly ruined England, 
startling. They were the men who failed 
either recognize the military dangers 
inherent Hitler’s express threats, who 
failed their diplomatic course achieve 
international unity through treaties with 
powerful nations, which might have pre- 
served the balance power the conti- 
nent. These men set about, through their 
control the Conservative Party, re- 
strain criticism and permit their course 
They did this while making inconsistent 
statements their people, the one hand 
assuring them that preparedness was going 
forward, and, the other hand, assuring 
them that preparedness was unnecessary, 
and that peace their time had been 
achieved. They did this attempting 
appease Hitler’s insatiable drive for power. 
This was done the face Hitler’s known 
pronouncements contained Mein 
Kampf and information available 
them through their espionage services. The 
guilt these fifteen men singled out for 
examination this book demonstrated 
their own words—how they lied, misrepre- 
sented, and distorted the public. Here 
parade Ramsay 
Baldwin, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Chamberlain, Sir Thomas Inskip, 
Sir Horace Wilson, and others. the work 
true appears be, poor England 
certainly cursed with senile brand 
the élite, although one point definitely 
favor this élite: the book was printed 
England after Dunkirk, and while the 
war was low point for England. 
Nevertheless, the government permitted 
this book printed—something which 
could not take place dictatorship. 
The “guilty chief sin was their 


inability discern the actual aim the 
totalitarian state through the smokescreen; 
aims, which, had they studied the economic 
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and historical trends more carefully, would 
have been evident, and with the under- 
standing their background, inevitable. 
Several works indirectly revealing the short- 
sightedness and blindness the democracies 
have appeared, describing accounts recent 
history and proving this contention. The 
last Foreign Minister the Spanish Re- 
public has written fascinating 
Spain’s battle for its freedom, and inciden- 
tally that France, Great Britain and the 
United States. Told with astounding ob- 
jectivity, shows how the democracies re- 
fused understand the implications 
Fascism and its strategic conquests, thus 
refusing war. Refusing face the 
real issue, they for the best.” 

points out that this attitude 
dominated the thought and action the 
United States well, during the twenty 
years between the two world wars. His 
important analysis ends the convincing 
proof that the root our troubles are 
the two false concepts neutrality and iso- 
lation. 

less polemic, but nevertheless excellent 
work American policy, that 
who presents compact re- 
view and interpretation our role 


Alvarez Del Vayo, Freedom’s Quest, New 
York, Knopf, 1940. 

Rappard, The Quest for World Peace 
Since the World War, Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 

United States World New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1940. 

Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, American 
White Paper, New York: Simon Schuster, 
1940. 

*Paul Birdsall, Versailles, Twenty Years 
After, New York: Reynal Hitchcock, 1941. 
Strange say, the reviewer could find ref- 
erence Carr, Twenty Years Crisis, New 
York: Macmillan, 1940, Birdsall, although 
Carr another brilliant description how the 
“wishful thinkers” for peace helped bring about 
the present war. 

Carr, Britain: Study Foreign 
Policy from Versailles Treaty the Outbreak 
New York: Longmans, Green Co., 1940. 

Schuman, Night Over Europe, New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1941. 
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international affairs, sprightly record 
American diplomacy the second world 
war treated the American White 
remarkable for three features: 
its information and intimate 
statement the actual foreign policy guid- 
ing the administration, and the picture 
which the policy has been made and ex- 

The Versailles Myth Exploded. Ever 
since the world first noticed the screech 
from Hitler, have been treated this 
modern Saracen the stereotyped repe- 
tition his familiar theme about the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. addition Shotwell’s 
highly significant What Germany Forgot, 
which exploded (as pointed out last 
some the myths which have grown 
around the Treaty, have now Bird- 
sall’s dramatic and highly dependable story 
the issues involved Versailles and 
the lawless jungle power politics and its 
intrigues within the framework national 
ambitions and diplomatic Bird- 
sall’s grave words must noted (page 


289): 


“The intellectual nihilism 
twenty years since Versailles has de- 
stroyed faith the Wilsonian program 
Paris. misrepresenting the char- 
acter the treaty, the motives that 
inspired it, above all denial any 
genuine American stake European 
settlement, has provided the strong- 
est moral force which Hitler 
‘softens’ his victims before 
them down with physical force. The 
disillusioned liberal has been the un- 
witting ally the cynical advocate 
physical force the only conceiva- 
ble basis for world politics.” 


work and should consulted the British 
outlook Versailles. 

World Revolution Analyzed. 
though Schuman’s study the “diplomacy 
Nemesis gives the im- 
pression Vincent Sheean that “is too 
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little common, ordinary indestructible hu- 
manity, too little you and me” (review 
Saturday Review Literature, Febru- 
ary 1941, 7), the work really 
magnificent management the careful 
documentation and the array dates show- 
ing briefly that the West tried play the 
Fascists against the Russians, and failed, 
while the Russians tried play the Fascists 
against the West, and succeeded too well. 

One the most vital and exciting books 
which presents with 
evidence the world-domination’s mis- 
sion the totalitarian states that Otto 
who gives the whole history 
National Socialism its various aspects 
political creed, system power dy- 
namics, military machine, and revolu- 
tionary force. The implications its op- 
portunist law action the democracies 
involves psychological rejuvenation well 
military preparedness, brings out. 

The reactions man who came 
Germany firmly believing the myths that 
“the treaty Versailles the root the 
world’s ills,” and that “the French have 
driven the poor Germans back into Prus- 
sianism,” left the Reich with his opinions 
reversed, Former Ambassador de- 
scribes his growing disillusionment 
saw Germany paying for her war materials 
with the same gold she wouldn’t use 
amortize her debts; and her encouraging 
attitude toward Japan Britain and 
France became more disorganized and 
pacifist-minded. 

Awakening the Democracies. Much 


Tolischus, They Wanted War, New 
York: Reynal Hitchcock, 1940. 

Ambassador Diary, 1933-1938, ed- 
ited William Dodd, Jr., and Martha Dodd, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace Co., 1941. 

Eliot, The Idea Christian Society, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 

“Sir Alfred Zimmern, Spiritual Values and 
World Affairs, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 

Stuart Cloete, Yesterday Dead, New York: 
Smith and Durrell, 1940. 

Archibald MacLeish, The 
New York: Duel, Sloan and Pearce, 1940. 
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has been expounded the “social revolu- 
tions” concept. Many authors classify the 
present battle ideologies revo- 
lution, and that the totalitarian state suc- 
ceeded Germany because took cogni- 
zance new forces, whose existence the 
democracies ignored, and thus refused 
symbolize. The poet, feels the dis- 
integration modern life whose former 
symbols are meaningless, and dissatis- 
fied with the organization life around 
nothing more “permanent than congeries 
banks, insurance companies, and indus- 
thus seeks fill this void 
formation new Christian culture,” 
although does not explain how its prin- 
ciples are applied modern life. Pro- 
fessor Zimmern,** who also subscribes 
the Christian ideal is, however, more real- 
istic and recognizes that the pragmatic ap- 
proach, solve the concrete points issue, 
would more effective than the formation 
broad general principles. 

Stuart who also substitutes, “‘so- 
cial revolution” rather than “‘war,” for the 
conflagration raging the world today, 
feels that “due the general unex- 
pressed feeling against plutocracy; against 
the system capitalism and exploitation.” 
deals with the political corruption and 
men” tone ingenious indig- 
nation and stirringly calls for new and 
better world. Although adds little new 
our knowledge, its style has the power 
raise from our complacent attitude 
that things will “eventually turn out al- 
right,” and suggests positive action which 
cooler and more analytical works seem 
afraid suggest. 

Rejuvenation Morale with the real- 
ization the need more 
The growing awareness that national 
morale has rejuvenated has resulted 
impressive number worthy contri- 
butions. the list stands MacLeish’s call 
opposition the scholars and writers 
the destructive forces now wreaking havoc 
the rest the world, and, his satirical 
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essay answers the future historians this 
question. Mortimer goes one step 
further than merely attacking those who 
claim that there moral knowledge, 
establishing first principles moral knowl- 
edge. The moral relativists deny responsi- 
bility. thereupon proceeds outline 
dialectic morals which can accepted 
since based universal judgments. 
Unfortunately the latter developed 
from series abstract syllogisms which 
follow logical framework but which make 
pretension consider reality. This fact, 
feel, will rob effectiveness build- 
ing positive morale. another 
berates the realistic attitude the aver- 
age college student with 
morals and feels that democracy will fall 
because the students not believe 
absolutes. Adler hopeless idealist, and 
thus cannot understand empirical view- 
point. Teggart, the other hand, re- 
MacLeish’s theme that the The- 
ory the State doctrine violence, 
representative modern thought. 
must look forward newer agencies 
destruction, says, long insist 
theories violence. Thus, feels the 
future civilization rests the ability 
scholars meet the responsibility intel- 
lectual leadership combat the ideas 
Darwin, and Marx, whose 
words are undermining civilization. more 


Mortimer Adler, Dialectic Morals, 
Part I.” Review Politics, Vol. No. Janu- 
ary, 1941, Pp. 3-31. 

Mortimer Adler, “Our Pre-War Genera- 
tion,” Harpers, October, 1940, Vol. 171, pp. 
524-535. 

Teggart, “War and Civilization.” The 
American Journal Sociology, January, 1941, 
Vol. 46, pp. 583-590. 

Brinton, Nietzsche. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1941, is, indeed, bril- 
liant and readable analysis Nietzsche. 

“William Schlamm, This Second War 
Independence, New York: Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1940. 

“Ralph Perry, They Shall Not Perish from 
the Earth, New York: The Vanguard Press, 1940. 

Fodor, The Revolution On, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 
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vital work the same vein 
which first traces the downfall Europe 
the moral confusion caused the intel- 
lectuals and then cites their counterparts 
America His outline for action: 
government control political parties, 
newspapers and groups, one the first 
definite plans action, and for that very 
reason will doubt encounter much 
opposition. those who cry out that 
are thus destroying the very thing 
are trying preserve—toleration—Ralph 
Perry has the answer: namely, that there 
must limit toleration when the 
enemies the democracies use 
weapon against liberalism; this suicidal 
and will lead our undoing, Perry tell- 
ingly 

All these works, and numerous others, 
indicate that the fashion our political 
thought has undergone another sea change, 
and the period debunking initiated the 
post-war reaction Progressivism may 
have ended with the Folklore Capitalism. 
Negativism has value ideological 
war—as know today; affirmation 
necessary. Consequently, the machinery 
national defense gradually swings the 
entire nation into line, our printing presses 
will more and more busy producing the 
needed “morale” and “defense” literature. 
this connection, Fodor’s little 
ought required reading every 
“civics” course. traces the muddy 
streams the totalitarian revolution and 
shows how Hitler and Mussolini have taken 
over the whole basic technique “violence” 
and “terror” from Lenin and Stalin—the 
technique that can summed the 
phrase: unlimited propaganda 
limited terrorism. And with the passing 
time the differences between Communism 
and Fascism have become steadily more 
attenuated. Communism has become in- 
creasingly nationalistic and has drifted far- 
ther and farther away from the original 
ideal Lenin: that the highest state official 
should not live better materially than 
skilled worker. Hitler’s “national 
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ism,” which conquered Germany with 
nationalistic rather than socialistic appeal, 
has developed markedly leveling tendencies 
and has reduced the capitalist shadow 
his former power and privileges. Fodor 
attributes the German victory the fact 
that Nazi Germany succeeded establish- 
ing the superiority the machine over the 
man. the decisive weapon the first 
World War was the machine-gun, which 
greatly increased the strength the de- 
fense, the decisive land weapons the 
present war are the tanks and the airplane, 
which have again tipped the balance 
favor offensive warfare. Hitler’s mili- 
tary leaders possessed the imagination and 
foresight realize what the war the 
future would be. The French General Staff 
remained rooted fatal obsession with 
the outdated lessons the war the past, 
although there were other causes: the grad- 
ual but steady decline France’s relative 
strength because its stationary 
the greater adaptability German indus- 
try mass production methods, and the 
absence any eastern front absorb part 
the German forces. Fodor sees Com- 
munism, Fascism, and Nazism part 
single revolutionary process. emphasizes 
the fruitful idea that war generates revolu- 
tion (Lenin, Stalin, Hitler, and Mussolini 
all owed their chance power the 
World War), while revolutionary regimes, 
restlessly aggressive their very nature, 
soon generate new wars. Here infernal 
cycle which has already claimed European 
civilization its victim. 

Such books Fodor’s indicates that 
America faces vital decision; that the 


Albert Carr, America’s Last Chance, New 
York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1940. 

“Norman Angell, America’s Dilemma, New 
York: Harper 1940; Peter Markham, 
America Next, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. 

Laski reiterates this important point 
ensuring the “will resistance” within our 
gates his eloquent book Where 
from Here?, New York: Viking, 1940. 

“J. LeRossignol, From Marx Stalin, 
New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 1940. 
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American people must choose between war 
and Nazi domination; must decide, and de- 
cide quickly, upon which horn this dilem- 
they can most comfortably impale them- 
selves. Albert among 
persuaded that war would prove the lesser 
evil. confident that the democratic 
way life and government can meet 
the aggressors’ challenge, but not with 
words gold bluff. Democracy must 
prove itself superior arousing its fol- 
lowers equal devotion, meeting dis- 
cipline with more effective discipline, and 
vanquishing force with greater force. His 
program—worth the re- 
education and regeneration our citizens, 
the intensification and our 
armament plans, and the stimulation and 
expansion our economic life. All this, 
believes, possible with inspired leadership 
and popular confidence, but the first essen- 
tial for success revitalized 
Totalitarian Ideologies; 
Communistic Ideology: The specter 
Russia’s Communism has continued en- 
tice the mind men its theoretical 
well aspects. Out the 
annual crop the works the phenomena 
Socialism, James Edward 
has produced readable, penetrating, and 
critical evaluation what Communism was 
and what has become. Dean LeRos- 
doctrine and conduct, theory and practice, 
faith and works, attitude mind, heart 
and will that primarily though not ex- 
clusively concerned with the economic life 
man, and especially with the institution 
property, which follows like shadow. 
might well called the gospel the 
poor, the religion the underdog, al- 
though, strange say, has usually been 
preached those higher social spheres, 
commonly known ‘The 
work ought commended also for its 
complete bibliographical that, 
all all, small encyclopedia the 
concept Socialism, Communism, Syndi- 
calism, Guild Socialism, State Socialism, 
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and the rest. remarkable work describing 
the complex organization built the 
fanatical followers this ideology vivid- 
described Jan Valtin’s Out the 
describes the story man 
enmeshed the ties the Communist 
Party who suffered and who hoped the 
bitter end that everything would come out 
all right. 

Another excellent critique Marxism 
who analyzes how Marxism 
has failed the World facts, World 
War proves. The world revolution ex- 
ists today but neither led Marxists 
nor proletariat. demonstrates the over- 
simplification the “materialistic 
complex world, and reveals the failure 
its various doctrines work out their 
logical conclusions; i.e., capitalism, classes, 
the state, and the theory revolution. 

For the most part, however, the books 
which have been published about Russia 
since April, 1940, are four varieties: the 
kind that are interested running down 
that country and showing her economic 
set-up failure; the kind that are inter- 
ested doing just the opposite, building 
that country the eyes the rest the 
world and lauding the worker’s state; the 
kind that are interested doing neither 


“Jan Valtin, Out the Night, New York: 
Alliance, 1941. 

Peattie, “The Failure Marxism,” 
Journal Social Philosophy, January, 1941, 
Vol. pp. 101-136. 

Freda Utley, The Dream Lost, New 
York: John Day Company, 1940. 

Thomas and Joel Seidman, Russia 
—Democracy Dictatorship? New York: The 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1940. 

Max Eastman, Stalin’s Russia and the Crisis 
Socialism, New York: Norton and Company, 
1940. 

Eastman, Marxism: Science? 
New York: Norton and Company, 1940. 

Joseph Stalin, Stalin’s Kampf, collection 
excerpts from the speeches and writings 
manner show the man’s character. 

Earl Browder, The Second Imperialist War, 
New York: International Publishers, 1940. 


the extremes, but who impartially present 
the facts best they can; and lastly, books 
Marxism and Social Theory. The de- 
clining force this ideology, however, 
evidenced the volumes put out former 
adherents, now disillusioned. They are 
ideologists, however, believers socialist 
ideal which, once solve all 
world problems, since their major premise, 
representative true Socialism. Freda Ut- 
ley, Englishwoman, formerly Com- 
munist, married Russian and lived 
Moscow. Her book appeal England 
and Germany settle their differences and 
attack Russia before worse fate over- 
takes Her husband was executed 
the Soviet government for treason. Nor- 
man Thomas and Joel collabo- 
rated similar kind treatise, the one 
aim which show that the type 
Socialism existing Soviet Russia today 
not Socialism all, but the worst kind 
despotism that could ever exist among men. 
one work, Max Eastman condemns 
Communism “metaphysical degener- 
has also issued revised edition 
his effective polemical writings against 
the traditional Marxism, and its modern 
version, The thesis 
book, stated his germinal paragraph, 
that: “Marxism professes reject reli- 
gion favor science, but Communists 
cherish belief that the external universe 
evolving with reliable, not divine, neces- 
sity exactly the direction which they 
but the most technical sense, religious 
conception the world.” Thus, feels 
has failed moving force. 

the books that have been written 
favor Russia, most them are writings 
defensive character, rather than 
constructive nature, and are chiefly ration- 
this category belong all the 
“American Communists” literature; thus 
Earl claims that American peace 
can best served friendly relations be- 
tween the United States and Russia, and 
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points out the “historical significance” 
the Soviet-Finnish peace. 

The next group composed the 
studies aiming present both sides their 
stories impartially; they are usually the 
students having axes grind. One 
the best works Wilson’s significant 
the European revolution tradition, be- 
ginning with Vico and Michelet, its peaks 
and falls, through Lenin and Trotsky. 
does not say much about present day Russia, 
but for the proper understanding the 
underlying ideological forces Russia, 
there really more important work 
consult. Tompkins has produced 
fine reference work Russia’s 
with special emphasis territorial expan- 
sions, wars, and changes dynasties. The 
treatment starts with the Slavic backgrounds 
Russia and concludes with the Soviet- 
Finnish war. Less scholarly and more read- 
Wolfe discusses the Nazi-Soviet Pact the 
light eighteen years personal knowl- 
edge the two countries, and shows Stalin 
the cleverest political strategist Europe 
who, alone, will ultimately the victor 
the present conflict. The main value the 
book its demonstration continuous 
thread economic and military 
tion between Germany and Soviet Russia 
during the last twenty years—a contact 
which, when analyzed carefully, makes the 
Soviet-Nazi Pact inevitable rather than 
surprising. more idealistically 
inclined has attempted ex- 
plain the foreign policy Russia culminat- 
ing the Nazi-Soviet pact Marxian the- 
oretical considerations. arguments 
will doubt used Soviet ideologists 


“Edmund Wilson, the Finland Station, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 

Tompkins, Russia Through the Ages, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 

Wolfe, Imperial Soviets, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 

Taracousio, War and Peace Soviet 
Diplomacy, New York: Macmillan, 1941. 

Haffner, Germany, Jekyl and 
Hyde, New York: Dutton Company, 1941. 
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justify Soviet policy the people who 
find “brutal facts” too commonplace. 
light realistic evidence, however, 
which brings out the importance geo- 
graphical factors, the planned economy, and 
military strength regulating adjustments 
between nations, are inclined 
little skeptical the value “abstract, 
ideological explanation.” 

Germany’s Hitler and 
his associates made the old Pan-German talk 
immensely more potent than had ever 
been before through their appreciation 
the uses propaganda. They have “in- 
fected” the masses with the aggressive no- 
tions which had hitherto been the monopoly 
irascible professors and the so-called 
and, through the tech- 
nical discoveries the twentieth century, 
they could not only disturb the German 
working-man home, but also the peasant 
the plains Hungary, even, perhaps, 
the Russian Ukraine. the other hand, 
least until March, 1939, they could 
the very same time successfully ridicule the 
notion that Nazi Germany harbored ag- 
gressive designs. Unlike Bismarck, they 
were not afraid play with social revolu- 
tion, and they, therefore, defeated Socialism 
everywhere taking its own words out 
its mouth, and using its own weapons 
against it. And all this was done, not solely 
Dr. Rauschning believes, the Loki 
spirit the Gods die,” but also with 
certain genuine belief the glories 
German vitality; this capricious beast 
powerful and large, and the Nazi leaders 
intend ride while lives; they thirst 
for power rather than destruction; perhaps 
they are too ignorant know that history 
scarcely distinguishes between the two. Se- 
bastian brilliantly tears away the 
smokescreen that Hitler merely prod- 
uct historical process revealing Hitler 
opportunist who has succeeded just 
because was not, unlike his opponents, 
bound any law. Consequently, folly 
for the opposition study his “program” 
“philosophy.” understand him 
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must study German and European history, 
motivating forces action rather than 
any ideology. The source Hitler’s power 
rests the leadership principle and one 
his most profound points the recognition 
that the only way Hitler can eliminated 
legend. penetrating psychological book 
containing many subtle insights into the 
German nation; must book for our 
contemporaries. his book the 
men surrounding Hitler, has supplied the 
conspicuous lack information which had 
heretofore prevailed. His dozen sketches 
Rosenberg, Hess, Himmler, Ribbentrop, 
Ley, Streicher, etc., are shrewd and pene- 
trating. Although calls them knaves, 
points out they are fools. 

German Myths. Further Popularization 
Geo-Politics. The influence geography 
human events has always enticed man’s 


“Oswald Dutch, Hitler’s Twelve 
New York: Robert McBride, 1940; William 
Bayles, Caesars Goosesteps, New York: Har- 
pers Bros., 1940, similar work which be- 
sides drawing vivid and convincing portraits 
Germany’s leading men, admirals and generals, 
analyzes Germany’s aims abroad and her organi- 
zation home. 

For survey this whole field, see: Frank- 
lin Thomas, “The Role Anthropogeography 
Contemporary Social Theory,” Chapter 
Barnes-Becker, Social Theory, pp. 
143-246. 

Roderick Peattie, Geography Human Des- 
tiny, New York: George Stewart, 1940. 

Huntington, Principles Human 
Geography, New York: John Wiley Sons, 1940. 

Van Valkenburg, Elements Po- 

litical Geography, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 
“Charles Kruszewski, 
raum,” American Political Science Review, Octo- 
ber, 1940, vol. 34, pp. 964-975. For perusal 
earlier German myths, effective their ene- 
mies seemingly providing deterministic 
proof Germany’s destiny, see the excerpts from 
Spengler’s Decline the West Edwin Da- 
kin’s Today and Destiny, New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1940, which provides selections those 
parts throwing most light our present prob- 
lems. 

Cf. Ladislav Farago, “Strategist Terror,” 
New Republic, August 1940, vol. 103, pp. 
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evaluative The latest, and one 
the most attractive and delightful works 
this field Roderick Peattie’s 
Ranging far space and time, Peattie has 
gathered concrete and picturesque examples 
man’s dependence upon his habitat, and 
the spotlight his curiosity illuminates 
hundred chapters history many 
pages. The work, fact, opens many in- 
viting visits that impossible even list 
them. 

Huntington™ still remains America’s 
greatest popularizer the principles hu- 
man geography. His latest text has largely 
been rewritten—approximately half the 
material new, and many minor changes 
have been made the remainder. only 
regret that his special chapter 
Geography” shows little originality, 
being largely, not fully, based Samuel 
Van for whom could 
show enthusiasm when evaluating the 
latter’s attempt introduce this field 
America. The field “Political Geogra- 
phy” is, however, really worth noting and 
will growing importance the near 
future. Germany, “Geo-Politik” has 
been developed General Haushofer, 
Hitler’s outstanding 
justify Germany’s imperialistic expansion, 
and science political forms life 
their regional relationships, affected 
natural conditions, and terms their 
historical development.” German interna- 
tional lawyers are endeavoring prepare 
the foundation for the eventual application 
this term International Law, which 
heretofore has been inspired, they claim, 
British and French policy. Development 
this German smokescreen, and others 
such “Lebensraum” and 
schauung,” are discussed Kruszewski 
very pertinent 

The science the 
techniques Germany received tre- 
mendous impetus 1940. Though this 
whole field had been studied Germany 
just another aspect Wehrwissen- 
Menderhausen’s collection lec- 
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the first works take specifically all the 
problems war economics since Pigou’s 
remarkable Political Economy War 
(London, 1921). Menderhausen ex- 
cellent theoretical survey the war econo- 
coupled with short accounts the 
practical experience which major wars 
have provided our own day. But 
Munk’s smaller which appears 
just the turn 1940, is, however, more 
readable, attractive, up-to-date, and excit- 
ing introduction this whole subject. Pre- 
pared Czech refugee, now teaching 
Reed College, who thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Banse and other masters 
this field Germany, the work analyzes 
aptly the new economy force, the trend 
European economy toward government 
control, and the situation confronting our 
anism. Another illuminating book the 
matter the work Gustav 


181-183, somewhat disjointed review Ewald 
Hermann August Banse’s theories 
schaft. More systematic information Banse can 
found Frank Munk, The Economics 
Force, New York: George Stewart, 1940, and 
Banse’s Germany Prepares for War, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, new ed., 1941. 

“Horst Menderhausen, The Economics 
War, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 

Frank Munk, of. cit. 

Stolper, German Economy: 1870- 
1940, New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1940. 

DeWilde, “Germany’s Wartime Econ- 
omy,” Foreign Policy Reports, June 15, 1940, 
detailed analysis Germany’s wartime econ- 
omy; Dreher, “Why Hitler Wins,” 
October, 1940, vol. 181, pp. 461-476, less 
detailed study the means whereby Nazi’s eco- 
nomic and technical experts help fight this war; 
Hitchcock, “German Financial Revolution,” 
February, 1941, vol. 182, pp. 238-246, 
explains the reason why Germany has not suc- 
cumbed the “inevitable” inflation predicted 
all economists who are tied outmoded theories, 
simply because she has wealth terms labor. 

Spiegel, “Wehrwirtschaft: Economics 
the Military State,” American Economic Re- 
view, December, 1940, Vol. 30, pp. 713-723. 

Hermann Foertsch, The Art Modern War- 
fare, New York: Oskar Piest, 1940. 
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who, impressive and enlightening sur- 
vey Germany’s economic development 
reveals the basic trends modern German 
economy. Three important factors this 
development are strikingly brought our 
attention, namely: the continuity trends 
German history; the basic étatism the 
German nation; and the inadequacy 
the economic interpretation the sole in- 
terpretor German developments. Stopler 
incidentally attacks the myth that Hitler 
the sole cause the expansion the 
German state, stressing line with 
growing trend toward this 
that Hitler only set motion forces which 
existed already, forces which only needed 
céordination gain momentum. 
admirably describes war production and 
warfare simple and well-defined objec- 
tives the economic policy the military 
state. This type organization called 
the doctrine war.” Besides the 
“total war” embraces two new weapons, 
phychological and economic. 

The Art While before 
1939 there had been hardly any literature 
English the various aspects war- 
fare, since then have been flooded with 
growing stream numerous military 
interpretations. There better intro- 
duction the German theory warfare 
than the account written few months be- 
fore the outbreak the war, Colonel 
Foertsch, active member the German 
means technical and the study will in- 
structive and fascinating both the soldier 
and the intelligent layman summary 
the strategic and tactical tenets the 
German Army and, comparison, other 
armies they were evolved result 
the First World War and other wars 
the Second World War. While Part 
contains little that new the soldier 
familiar with the works Clausewitz, 
Schlieffen and Prince Hohenlohe, shows 
German success rests upon appreciation 
the value time, and continuity ac- 
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tion. Part chiefly historical; Part 
“Modern Warfare,” emphasizes the de- 
velopment new technical means, and par- 
ticularly the emphasis laid upon ground-air 
and The use 
parachute troops, mechanized forces, 
motorized infantry, the air force 
“vertical encirclement,” all set forth here 
terse, clear, soldiery language. The sub- 
sequent chapters, dealing with “Tactics 
Modern Warefare,” “Questions Strategy 
and and the “Officer” will 
repay dozen readings. 

Another really comprehensive study 
Germany’s total war which deals 
with the historical development the 
Blitzkrieg; the strategical and tactical de- 
velopment German theory. 
Marshall shows how every institution co- 
ordinated for the purpose conquest. Ma- 
jor George Fielding Eliot recommends that 
all who have fondness for the fantasy 
appeasement read one chapter particular, 
“Hitler Can’t Stop Now.” All Americans 
interested making our national defense 
success should read this most valuable 
book. 

The rise, growth, and development 
the mass army analytically examined 
which has appeared since the war, 
which Nickerson emphasizes the inter- 


Marshall, Blitzkrieg, New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1941. 

Hoffman Nickerson, The Armed Horde, 
1793-1939, New York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1940. 

Nickerson, “The New German Military 
Theory,” Harper’s, August, 1940, Vol. 181, pp. 
239-248. somewhat narrower development 
the art war that Col. Willoughby, 
Manoeuver War, Harrisburg: Military Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940, who traces the theory 
military strategy from past modern times. 
Major Phillipps, Roots Strategy, Harris- 
burg: Military Publishing Company, 1940, 
more philosophically though not sociologically 
broad. 

Taylor, The Strategy Terror, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1940. 

Lavine, Fifth Column America, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran Co., 1940. 
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action military theories with social ideolo- 
gies and historical trends, his 
conclusion information supported 

The Strategy Terror: The strategy 
terror calls for closer study than 
has yet received. not new strategy. 
The cynical Italian political philosopher, 
Machiavelli, more than four centuries ago 
laid down the precept that better for 
loved: 


Love maintained bond ob- 
ligation which, owing the wicked- 
ness human nature, always 
broken when clashes with private 
interest; but fear maintained 
dread punishment that never aban- 
dons you. Men love their own 
pleasure, but fear the pleasure 
the Prince, who should therefore de- 
pend upon that which his own, not 
upon that which others. 


one needs told, after observing his 
policies, that Hitler close student the 
precepts Machiavelli. But perhaps never 
before human history has fear been more 
thoroughly exploited, 
and certainly never before has been ex- 
ploited huge scale. And Hitler 
has shown there seem almost 
limits the possible exploitation the 
strategy—as interestingly (but 
tematically and scholarly way) 
who, newspaperman had op- 
portunity observe how Hitler’s techniques 
preceding the actual warfare, helped dis- 
solve France. 

America’s Fifth Column. One aspect 
the strategy terror which concerns it- 
self with the techniques utilized Hitler 
and his satellites, softening the United 
States, has been receiving more and more 
attention. time when the expression 
“Fifth Column” continues enjoy wide 
and fearful currency, Lavine’s 
additional evidence the difficulty giv- 
ing precise definition the term. When 
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originated Spain 1936, the term 
Columna had fairly definite mean- 
ing. referred Nationalist sympathizers 
Madrid who, the proper time, would 
arise and overthrow the Loyalist defenders 
the city. Since that time, partly re- 
sult events the European war, has 
become synonymous various people 
various times with subversive propaganda, 
the Trojan horse, spying, sabotage, be- 
trayal, treason, radicalism, and appeasement. 
large numbers persons has degen- 
erated into merely undefined bad name 
pin upon any one whose opinions arouse 
one’s distaste. using the term, Lavine 
does not refer spies, traitors, saboteurs, 
foreign agents. refers persons who 
preach that capitalistic democracy gov- 
ernment against the people, spite the 
people, the cost the people. His Fifth 
Columnists violate law, because they 
are simply exercising their inalienable right 
freedom speech order effect 
changes our form government. Al- 
though this definition too narrow, La- 
vine’s book really important work, 
calling our attention the time when our 
leaders are calling for unity, while the 
Fifth Columnists (Maj. Gen. Van Horn 
Mosely, who hates Jews, dogs and gonor- 
rhea; George Deatherage, the 
Knight the White Camelia; Dudley 
Pierrepont Gilbert, whose name heads the 
Fascist sucker lists; James True, denouncer 
the invisible government the Hidden 
Hand; Father Coughlin, the Horatio Alger 
the depression and Fuhrer the Chris- 
tian Front; Fritz Julius Kuhn, the 
Drang nach Ossining the goateed Fuhrer, 
William Dudley Pelley, the Silver Shirts, 
who once spent seven minutes heaven; 
ex-convict Henry Allen; “Annie” 
Vonsiatsky, who plans invasion the 
Soviet Union; Joseph McWilliams, and 


host lesser fry) are attacking the core 


Rowan, Terror Our Time, New 
York: Longmans, Green Co., 1940. 

Mallory, Ed., Political Handbook 
the World War, 1941, New York: Council 
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and center the nation’s social, economic 
and political life. Although Lavine offers 
about his Fifth Columnists, one defense 
against them implicit his method—to 
expose them pitilessly publicity psycho- 
graphs which reveal their essential ab- 
surdity. 

The “Fifth Column” Action. Since 
Ernest Hemingway coined the term “Fifth 
Column,” the whole problem subversive 
and disintegrating influences 
life has been granted the spot-light. Proba- 
bly the most exciting such studies 
Rowan’s His Terror Our Time 
the story the war that did not end 
Versailles 1918, but continued under- 
ground and ended joining the Second 
World War with the First. Espionage and 
counter-espionage counted 
sabotage, propaganda and the new weapon, 
terrorism, have been the big guns the 
power drive which the rise the con- 
spirator type positions power can 
linked closely the heyday the terrorist 
foreign agent. The betrayal Czecho- 
slovakia takes the lid off information re- 
garding the participating surgeons; the 
story the death General Werner von 
Fritsch, and similar incidents are dramas 
which, spite their sensational character, 
are worth studying, and ought make 
contemporary history more than interesting 
for the average student. 


Expansion the Totalitarianism. 
May 10, 1940, Germany opened the battle 
that was prove one the decisive 
world history. was called first the Battle 
Flanders, then the Battle France, but 
was really the Battle Europe. Complet- 
ing the Battles Poland and Norway, 
integrated non-Soviet Europe one mailed 
Nazi fist. These profound political changes 
have produced their enormous share pub- 
lications. indispensable handbook this 
respect still remains The Political Hand- 
valuable reference work the 
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world’s political alignments, the names 
those who guide the destinies each state 
influence public opinion, and the rise 
and fall governments. 

the Nazis continue raiding their 
neighbors, the ways and means this 
typical gangster technique have been de- 
scribed several valuable works. Carl 
Hambrok, President the Norwegian 
Storting and Chairman the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee describes his experiences 
proving Quisling 
represented the Norwegian people, that 
Norway fell from treachery her own 
people. deals with the treachery the 
Germans who through their well-planned 
techniques, such filling merchant ships 
with soldiers and using consuls and embas- 
sies organizational points for the inva- 
sion and sending Norwegian-speaking Ger- 
man soldiers, revealed invasion which 
had been planned for years. van 
Kleffens, Netherlands Minister Foreign 
Affairs, gives us, the other hand, his 
personal account the Juggernaut’s on- 
rush over describing dramatically 
the gathering the clouds war, the 
breaking the storm, the efforts Hol- 
land’s Queen prevent the conflict, 
the lengths which the Netherlands went 
its efforts achieve and maintain com- 
plete neutrality. tells such German 


Foreign Relations, 1941. For chronological re- 
cital the chief events the year, see: Edgar 
The War: First Year, New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940, quite useful the 
diplomatic and political incidents, but weak 
the military 

Carl Hambro, Saw Happen Norway, 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1940. 

Nicokaas Van Kleffens, Juggernaut 
over Holland, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 

Lengyel, Turkey, New York: Random 
House, 1941. 

Gooch, The French Counter-Revolu- 
tion 1940: The Petain Government and the 
Vichy Regime, New York: International Concili- 
ation Publishers, November, 1940, No. 364, pp. 
375-384. 
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techniques the smuggling Dutch police 
and postal uniforms into Germany, the 
way men were kidnapped Dutch ter- 
ritory and hauled over the border into 
Germany, the parading and deploying 
hordes German troops along the 
Dutch frontier, German refusal de- 
liver munitions and arms which the Dutch 
had bought and paid for, the inexplica- 
ble growth the German diplomatic staff 
The Hague—all this while Germans 
were protesting friendship and the best 
intentions. May with declaration 
war warning, the invasion came, 
treated dramatically here terms the 
dropping parachute troops, the emer- 
gence the fifth column, widespread de- 
struction and terrorization. Here noble 
document small country’s efforts which 
made two fundamental mistakes: that was 
too small and hence the schedule 
Hitler’s Lebensraum conquest—and that 
also believed much the concept 
“neutrality.” 

Turkey the Spot. The ability 
American-Hungarian 
Dr. Emil Lengyel, write books focused 
around the backgrounds the countries 
and regions just during the time when their 
future becomes problematical the wave 
world politics again demonstrated 
his which worthy successor 
his colorful Danube (1940). Here 
Lengyel spreads before our eyes the rich 
tapestry Near Eastern life 
times ancient Byzantium modern 
Turkey, evaluating the new nation’s pres- 
ent plight while this country holds 
ance the fate both democracy and to- 
talitarianism. What more interesting book 
there read just this very moment, 
when Turkey, once the bloody battlefield 
the Crusades, may again determine Eu- 
rope’s fate? 

The Mighty Crash France. “The 
collapse France,” says Gooch, “is 
simple, collossal, fact.”** The Third Re- 
public end, its administration has 
been dispersed. The armed forces are com- 
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pletely collapsed and more than half con- 
tinental France occupied German 
forces. 

apparent that the French revolution 
which began 150 years ago did not succeed 
and has not ended. did not succeed 
that its political theory was not universally 
adopted, not even France. The story 
the life the Third Republic authorita- 
sive manner which shows historical grasp 
and fine sense proportion marshalling 
events. feels that the French upper 
classes never rallied heartily the republic 
and that parliamentary government was 
failure because many 
groups the nation had not 

the diplomatic side, have, first 
all, Wolfers’ remarkable study 
British and French policies from Ver- 


Brogan, France under the Republic, 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1940. See also John 
Wolf, Modern France, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1940, dealing with the political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural development France from 
1815 the Spring 1940. 

Wolfers, Britain and France be- 
tween Two Wars, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1940. 

Romains, The Seven Mysteries 
Europe, New York: Alfred Knopf, 1940; the 
whole, however, these “inside stories” are sensa- 
tional rather than objective descriptions. 

Yves Simon, “European Crisis and the Down- 
fall the French Republic,” Keview Politics, 
January, 1941, Vol. pp. 32-64. 

Hamilton Fish, Chronology Failure, New 
York: Co., 1940. 

Werth, France and Munich: Before and 
After the Surrender, New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1939. 

Tuchy, “Trojan Horse: 1940 Model,” 
Atlantic, July, 1940, Vol. 166, pp. 58-64, de- 
scribes the spy salons which existed Paris 
until near the end the war, which not only 
obtained military information, but flooded the 
country with anti-Nazi propaganda. 

André Simone, J’Accuse, New York: Dial 
Press, 1940, traces the basic unwillingness the 
moneyed class, the Rightists, with 
the Popular Front, for the fear that would 
develop into Communism which would destroy 
them. They saw necessity re-arming since 
Hitler would protect them against Communism. 
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sailles the end the armistice years, 
which demonstrates more than any other 
work how the Western democracies were 
providing for their cwn suicide differing 
profoundly how their common objective, 


that never again must Germany strong 


enough threaten the peace Europe, 
should attained. his more 
superficial and subjective treatment the 
downfall France describes startling in- 
cidents resulting from this 
tion. France’s refusal use League ma- 
chinery and her dependence entirely 
collective assistance and military alliances 
has been traced Yves the 
poor psycho-sociological attitude possessed 
the French toward any supra-national 
organization. The system collective alli- 
ance did not work and points out 
his penetrating analysis French foreign 
relations, was chronology failure. 
France’s inaction when Hitler marched 
into the Rhineland, the refusal Laval 
forward English sanctions, the nation’s 
financial policy before the Blum régime, all 
prepared for the social order follow. 
Werth’s” valuable volume points out that 
Munich was the deadline and the French 
missed it. First all shows how the at- 
mosphere “appeasement” weakened 
French resolve that the initiative was 
left Chamberlain, the 
The French should never 
have abandoned responsibility the Czechs, 
the leader the Little Entente, since 
was alliance her own creation. 
Daladier did not, says Werth, “at heart 
himself.” 

Why was French diplomacy such fail- 
ure? have pointed out the works which 
deal with the external factor, namely, the 
between the democracies. 
The internal factors, however, for exam- 
ple, France’s lack moral unity, fully 
important. Many lay this the patient 
work Nazi Fifth Columnists whose ef- 
fective propaganda demoralized the French 
“sacred André however, 
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claims that certain elements the French, 
their hatred social democracy, were 
heart with the dictators, and thus refused 
codperate with the government. Heinz 
gives excellent account the forces 
which were attacking the republic with the 
assistance from abroad, and claims that the 
Petain clique craved victory over the so- 
cialist masses. interested under- 
mining the Vichy’s official version 
France’s fall, namely, the accusation that 
was the reforms the Popular Front 
which hindered the nation’s industrial 
preparation. shows that this exces- 
sive oversimplification, and then, im- 
partial and objective manner, analyzes the 
weaknesses both right and left parties. 
excellent refutation the Vichy gov- 
ernment’s accusation found the 
statistical-well-documented articles written 
who proves that was rather 
the financial interests, represented Parlia- 
armaments preparation refusing ad- 
vance credit. Guy Chambrun® com- 
mitted the Vichy government. em- 
phasizes the profound pacificism the mass 
people who disliked the disagreeable 
reality defending themselves, and only 
listened those who promised peace. Echo- 


Pol, Suicide Democracy, New 
York: Reynal Hitchcock, 1940. 

Pierre Cot, “Vichy’s Scapegoat.” The Nation, 
Vol. 151, pp. 417-419. The right committed 
great errors when fearing Communism; trusted 
the promises Hitler, whereas the left had too 
much faith collective security and the soli- 
darity the democracies. 

Fagen, “Lesson France,” The New 
Republic, September 1940, Vol. 103, pp. 296- 
299; “America, Learn from France,” The New 
Republic, September 1940, Vol. 103, pp. 341- 
344. 

Guy Chambrun, Saw France Fall, New 
York: Morrow, 1940. 

Muir, War Without Music, New 
York: Scribner’s, 1940. 

Parkes, Recent America, New York: 
Thomas Crowell Co., 1941. 

and Margaret Sprout, Toward 
New Order Sea Power, Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1940. 
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ing this same lack positive attitude the 
French people, Peter reviews the 
growing social disorganization the last 
ten years. The 
which disrupted all against the 
enemy, inevitably culminated French 
debacle when the crisis came. “The lead- 
ers and liberals fled rather than take last 
stand and face the music.” Unfortunately, 
the French constitutional set-up was such 
that gave most power the national 
assembly, which, because the numerous 
parties, hardly proved adequate leadership. 

Militarism cannot even 
touch upon the works which have special- 
ized America’s recent history. But one 
them worth noting: Parkes’ Recent 
United States since 1900. Parkes has suc- 
ceeded, remarkable degree, dealing 
not only with political aspects our his- 
tory, but also integrating with them the 
economic, social, intellectual and cultural 
changes, regional differences and state and 
municipal trends. 

The Drama Sea Power. One the 
most attractive myths exploded recent 
events has been that “nothing can hurt us, 
since are 3,000 miles away from Eu- 
rope.” Harold Margaret Sprout’s brilliant 
volume” continues the story which these 
authors began ably The Rise Amer- 
ican Naval Power. While their earlier book 
was focused the 
scene, diplomacy, wars and naval events 
abroad, their new contribution focused 
the world scene. 1918 the old order 
sea power was ruins. Great Britain, 
though virtually global command 
the sea, had long sustained world 
economy and quasi-political world order. 
But strategic, technological, economic, and 
political events had eaten away the founda- 
tions that historic Pax Britannica. The 
problem 1918 was fashion new 
order sea power. This book tells, for the 
first time, the dramatic story mankind’s 
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halting and uncertain steps this direction, 
from the Armistice 1918, through the 
Peace Conference, the fateful struggle 
over the League Nations, and the 
Washington Conference the Limitation 
Armament. Some very timely topics are 
treated here—the fundamental nature 
sea power, conditions its exercise, the 
limits American naval power, the air 
power versus sea power controversy, the 
future sea power Europe, the West- 
ern Hemisphere and the Far East, and 
others. The sudden interest our citizenry 
its national defense machinery has pro- 
duced quite valuable collection three 
introductory works Baldwin, Powell, 
and which, read unit, will 
give enough information the average 
student, well the citizen, about our 
navy, army and the coast guard. Inexpen- 
sive, with clever drawings and diagrams, 
these three booklets will serve introduc- 
tory books for those who are considering 


Baldwin, What the Citizen Should 
Know about the Navy; Hickman Powell, What 
the Citizen Should Know about the Coast Guard; 
Ford, What the Citizen Should Know about 
the Army, New York: Norton, 1941. 

Col. Hollis Miller, Technique Modern 
Arms, Harrisburg: Military Publishing Compa- 
ny, 1940; Lowell Limpus, Twentieth Century 
Warfare, New York: Dutton, 1940; Lude- 
vig Renn, Warfare, New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1940, more scholarly but less sat- 
isfactory, although sees his tactics and strate- 
relation social changing cultural 
patterns, 

Major General Arnold Lt. Col. 
Ira Eaker, Winged Warfare, New York: Har- 
per Brothers, 1941. 

Major Al. Williams, New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1940. For more thor- 
ough study the Ethiopian war, Col. De- 
Valle, Roman Eagles Over Africa, Harrisburg: 
The Military Publishing Company, 1940, 
valuable work containing maps, tables, and mili- 
tary data. gives new insight into war 
which has good deal with the present 
struggle. 

Herbert Rosinki, The German Army, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 

Marder, Anatomy British Sea 
Power, New York: Knopf, 1940. 

Harold Margaret Sprout, of. cit. 
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which branch these services they want 
enter. But they should not confused with 
technical manuals service regulations. 
series excellent studies military mat- 
ters, most them designed for the general 
public, have appeared are the process 
production. Two excellent introductions 
the military art which should find wide 
audience this emergency since they are 
both informatory and explanatory, are those 
Miller and Lowell who de- 
scribe army organization and techniques 
strategy and tactics for the layman. 
Modern fighting planes, aerial warfare, fu- 
ture aviation developments, aviation pro- 
duction, and national defense are some 
the important subjects covered Winged 
The airpower Germany and 
Italy competently described and discussed 
skilled who visited those 
countries and had the opportunity study 
their aviation developments complete 
freedom. The campaigns such the Ethi- 
opian war, Invasion Poland, etc., are 
treated from the effectiveness 
tion between mechanized and air units, 
and should very instructive the aver- 
age layman. throwing great light 
the mighty army which 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, that written 
Rosinki, German lecturer military 
affairs. Besides giving new information 
about modern day feuds the army and 
Nazi political leaders, gives the his- 
tory the German army from the time 
Frederick the Great the present. 
important book, may suggest the solution 
the democracies’ problems break this 
gigantic machine. 

The British seapower, during the pre- 
dreadnought era, carefully reviewed 
development. is, however, supply 
facts, rather than analysis; the reader 
draws his own conclusions, Again, this 
respect, prefer the who discuss 
not only the decline Britain world- 
wide ruler the sea, but foresee the rise 
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the United States that position. Other 
phases military action are found nu- 
merous 

There also now appearing batch 
books the revision our American 
army light the success new tech- 
niques the European war. Wheeler- 
one-time army officer, has 
written excellent, somewhat vitriolic 
criticism the deficiencies the army, con- 
tending that both its personnel and strategy 
need modernization. cites variety 
specific reforms such separate air corps 
and reorganization the war department 
which our legislators could well look 


Lt. Col. Willoughby, Manoeuver 
War, Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing 
Co., 1940, covers the whole pattern manoeuver 
and battlefield movement; Captain Kutz, War 
Wheels, Harrisburg: Military Service Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. 

Malcolm Wheeler-Nicholson, Battle Shield 
the Republic, New York: Macmillan, 1940. 

Col. Charles Wood, “Strategy for Defense 
Decentralization,” Nation’s Business, Novem- 
ber, 1940, pp. 27-28. 

Eliot Janeway, “Exit Enter 
Boom,” Harper’s, September, 1940, Vol. 181, pp. 
354-61, where war’s effect economic condi- 
tions are examined; Strauss and Charles 
Noyes, “Make America Produce,” The Nation, 
December 1940, pp. which long- 
range effects defense production are discussed. 

Tom Winbringham, New Ways War, 
New York: Penguin Books, 1940. 

William Baumer, and Sidney Giffin, 
21-35, What the Draft and the Army Training 
Mean You, Prentice-Hall, 1940; Captain 
Frank Cruikshank, Military Basic Course, 
New York: McClurg Company, 1940. 

Tobin and Percy Didwell, 
Civilian America, New York: Council Foreign 
Relations, 1940. Various objective and more 
rigid jobs are done in: Cherne, Day and What 
Means You, New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1940, who uses the question and answer method 
what Day would mean the individual 
business man and citizen; and Donald Deyhoe, 
Day—What Your Government Plans for You, 
New York: Dutton and Company, 1940, 
readable, swift-moving book facts war 
had occurred. 

James Marlow, Gaulle and the Coming 
Invasion Germany, New York: Dutton 
and Company, 1940. 

Michael Heilperin, “Economic Founda- 
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into. Reform from the industrial angle 
efficiently treated Col. Charles 
and Col. Wood relates 
how the defense program affecting per- 
manent industrial development. 
recognizing that the new warfare makes 
every civilian soldier, has been seen 
England, offers practical advice how 
make hand grenades, handle weapons and 
take cover; advice which makes this suc- 
cinct book very valuable all. Books in- 
structing young Americans details 
draft and drill are and rather 
interesting descriptions the future 
draftees’ duties. Most books dealing with 
our industrial mobilization plans case 
war are now somewhat outdated, since few 
included the possibility the gradual 
mobilization process through 
United States now going. The most 
pertinent book economic, political and 
military organization one called 
ing which recognizes 
that for war national survival utmost 
value. interesting, although perhaps 
wishful that suggesting in- 
vasion Germany. attempts show 
how military invasion the continent 
would practical air and naval superi- 
ority were sufficient. attempts away 
with the defense complex the English, 
and very interesting blueprint for 
new tactics. 


Eternal Cry for Peace. Peace Proposals. 
Since the declaration World War II, 
many proposals for peace have been pub- 
lished. All the writers agree that 
detailed blueprint possible, since the 
outcome and duration the war unpre- 
dictable. However, all agree one funda- 
mental factor involved which will remain 
fundamental whatever the outcome. Stated 
Heilperin, that factor is: “The only 
process respectful human rights demo- 
cratic laws one voluntary integration 
various national groups into world 
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provided the modern version the “natural 
law” basis for such world society. His 
most recent reiteration states that com- 
plete biological revolution has happened 
our species, causing complete social revo- 
lution reversing the conditions under 
which human beings have live. The de- 
velopment invention and discovery has 
swung around less than half cen- 
tury, from need possible abundance, and 
merely repeating economic truism 
add that with the resulting intercommuni- 
cation, interdependence among nations has 
grown that self-sufficiency has become 
and uneconomical the long 
run. Accordingly, the essence interna- 
tional relations international trade and 
finance, since they affect the daily material 
lives the field economic 
policy this means the establishment 
system low tariffs, stable currencies, in- 
ternational financial organization, interna- 
tional handling problem migrations 
and the establishment sort inter- 


tion World Interpreter, Sum- 
mer, 1940, Vol. 11, pp. 137-144. 

Wells, “Fight, Cheat Yield,” The 
Nation, November 16, 1940, Vol. 151, No. 20, 
468-471. 

Heilperin, cit. 

Alfred Bingham, United States Europe, 
Duell, Sloan Pearce: 1940; Ernest Patterson, 
Economic Bases Peace, New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1940. 

William Rappard, The Quest for Peace 
Since the World War, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1940. 

Jennings, Federation for Western 
Europe, New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 

cit. 

Hans Kelsen, “International Peace, 
Court Government,” American Journal 
Sociology, January, 1941, Vol. 46, pp. 
fact, the whole issue contains valuable articles 
the causes and effects war. 

Cf. “Alternative Fascism: Proposal for 
American and British Co-operation,” The New 
Republic, December 23, 1940, Vol. 103, pp. 
857-861. 

World Trade, New York: Norton Co., 
1941; Anton Haas, “Problems Economic 
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national “Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.” This concentration the mini- 
mum requirements order, 
according and many others. 
recent study Rappard proves that 
there would effective peace without 
effective interstate government. 
shows how state-to-state diplomacy and 
the League failed Geneva, adding the 
sanction past experience show the 
inadequacy state Some 
authors insist that the establishment 
federation the democracies western 
and northern Europe will guarantee future 
Bingham, however, brings out 
that federation become reality be- 
fore Europe destroys itself, cannot wait 
for the establishment democratic form 
government within each constituent 
Furthermore reminds that 
our present social system democratic gov- 
ernment depends highly the economic 
security enjoyed the bulk the in- 
habitants those states which possess 
undue share the world’s resources and 
territory. Hans adequately ana- 
lyzes the causes the League’s failure; 
namely, absence international armed 
force, and the lack compulsory adjudi- 
cation disputes. However, his conten- 
tion that the solution depends 
international court with compulsory adjudi- 
cative power with administrative body 
execute the decisions, using the 
fashioned legalistic approach. 

division Europe regional basis, 
also often advocated peace blueprints, 
although few into detail, proving that 
existing conditions are not favorable 
such division, Possibly the most attractive 
idea are the various forms suggestions 
that the United States and Great Britain 
jointly assume responsibility and leadership 
for the whole world, and participate jointly 
such economic, industrial, and cultural 
activities may grow out this under- 
Other surveys take into consid- 
eration political and economic forces 
their attempts forecast the 
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The City compilation lead- 
ing men and women American and 
European thought, has produced ideol- 
ogy first from which working plan for 
further action might developed. Peace, 
the proponents recognize here, will only 
preserved some world-wide unity 
which, they wish, carried out under 
democratic auspices. avoid any misun- 


Reconstruction,” World Interpreter, April, 
1940; etc. 

Herbert Agar others, The City Man, 
New York: Viking, 1940. 

Roucek, “War and Our Culture Pat- 
tern,” Sociology and Social Research, March- 
April, 1941, Vol. 25, pp. 303-312. 

Williams Parry, Riddle the 
Reich, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941, 
exciting analysis the internal situation 
Nazi Germany and good account popular 
feeling the territories and states Europe 
conquered the Nazis. 

Huizinga, the Shadow Tomorrow, 
New York: Norton, 1936. 
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derstanding, they establish their principles 
democracy. Although utopian most 
aspects, these proposals offer many ex- 
cellent points for discussion. 

The sociologist, however, not en- 
thusiastic when hearing about the really 
frantic proposals for peace. Basically, war 
inherent our culture pattern, charac- 
terized our pride everything which 
changing, inventions, our insistence 
that the ever-accelerating tempo daily 
life, the fastness with which can shoot, 
jump, travel, hear, and see farther and 
particularly faster, real 
while Germany marches (at the mo- 
ment when this article being 
are thrust ahead into the unknown, and 
unlike the French thinkers century 
and half ago, know that general 
going back out the 
must forward; yet not see the 
way. 
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Hero America Dixon Wec- 
ter. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
530 pp. $3.50. 

One question, particular, came this 
reviewer after had closed The Hero 
America: Are there any heroes among us, 
now! Perhaps what need, much 
anything our defense program, hero 
before whom can get unrestrainedly 
excited and whom are willing follow 
wherever leads. The question, however, 
not wholly place, for, Mr. Wecter 
shows, heroes are created legend and 
legends must have time grow. Heroes 
are not born; they are created folklore, 
innumerable bits gossip expanding and 
changing spreads from mouth 
mouth, from pen pen. Lincoln leg- 
Woodrow Wilson will greater 2000 
than now. for F.D.R., there good 
reason believe that will eventually 
emerge among America’s greatest 
heroes but not until legend has wrought 
its artistic portrait him. 


There much Dixon Wecter’s 
book that one would like refer 
review that selection extremely difficult. 
Not the least its contributions the 
American’s model for his heroes. Among 
his traits must self respect, decency, 
sportsmanship, modesty, humility, loyalty, 
honesty, good-neighborliness, courage, and 
active idealism. The American likes his hero 
frontiersman quick face difficulties and 
indomitable his efforts reach the goal. 
the beginning and faces need the midst 
his service much the better. Sincerity 
prime importance for immortality 
the American’s pantheon. The heroes con- 
sidered Mr. Wecter come from ranks 
high and low. They range from John Smith 
F.D.R. Among them are Washington, 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Grant and 
Lee, Buffalo Bill, Woodrow Wilson and 
T.R. But the greatest them all Lin- 
coln who symbolizes all that Americans 
demand the hero. Most them have 
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not been military leaders. Most them 
them came through struggle. Few 
them have been very rich; not one them 
has been millionaire. All them had 
their faults. Many were times failures. 
But all them, varying degrees, were 
close the people. The exception may 
Washington, but recent biographies have 
brought him far nearer Americans than 
did Parson Deems. Lee was aristocrat 
but one today will deny that his gentle 
impulses and thoughtfulness others to- 
gether with his noble behavior behalf 
the lost cause entitle him prominent 
place the hearts all Americans. 
was loyal, brave, master strategist, and 
tactician. The South did not lose the war 
because Lee but spite him. 

Mr. Wecter studies the hero sym- 
bol what Americans regard most valu- 
able man particular time. Greatness 
rises and falls, Not all who are great among 
their contemporaries live immortally 
heroes. crave heroes and therefore 
surge around the Valentinos and champions 
the ring and diamond. The underworld 
not ignored. Among the radicals the 
American will find his heroes. Mooney, 
Sacco and Vanzetti, Dillinger are heroes 
many. The American’s identification 
great dramatic characters with their por- 
trayers only one expression hunger for 
the incarnation what heroic. course, 
the press agent, the clever build up, ability 
capture popular appeal—all contribute 
momentary hero-worship. But enduring 
fame rests upon something more stable and 
valuable the judgment the American 
people. 

The Hero America invaluable 
contribution studies personality and 
deserves permanent place courses 
history and social science. delightful 
reading, and brings light many facts 
that are surprising and even startling. Here 
scholarship, artistic writing, and deep 
sense human interest appeal combine 
unique contribution better under- 
standing American ideals. 
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lustrated. Doubleday Doran. 349 pp. 
$3.00. 

all could see China through the 
eyes the three Soong sisters there 
question that American zeal behalf 
China would greatly re-enforced. With- 
the knowledge this reviewer, na- 
tion throughout history has ever produced 
family unique the Soong. Eling, 
Chingling, and Mayling, daughters 
Charlie Soong, close friend Sun Yat-sen, 
have many claims immortality. While 
probable that whatever their marital 
careers might have been, they would have 
risen into positions leadership, Madame 
Kung, wife China’s Pierpont Mor- 
gan; Madame Sun Yat-sen, wife the 
most popular hero the Chinese Revo- 
lution; Madame Chiang Kai-shek, wife 
the famous generalissimo, they occupy com- 
manding positions the economic and po- 
litical life China. The Soong sisters are 
distinguished also for the interesting con- 
trasts their social positions. Madame 
Kung, the wife China’s distinguished 
financier, belongs the conservatives; 
Madame Sun carries the extreme leftist 
theories her husband; while Madame 
Chiang occupies middle position between 
the other two. But the present conflict 
between China and Japan the three sisters 
are trinity great unity effort 
save China for its people. 

also worth noting that all three 
the Soong sisters have studied American 
schools. Madame Sun studied Wesleyan, 
Macon, Georgia; Madame Chiang Pied- 
mont, Georgia, and Wellesley; and 
Madame Kung Wesleyan. Religiously, 
their American background Methodist. 
This religious training resulted small 
measure from the fact that Charlie Soong, 
their father, was Methodist minister. But 
apart from their religious training the three 
sisters express the Chinese ideal “‘virtue,” 
which, broadly speaking, implies 
gence, courage, and integrity. The three 
sisters have become integral part the 
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Chinese struggle for social peace and prog- 
ress, and are fundamentally Chinese 
their point view (whatever the American 
influences may be) that they symbolize not 
only the highest type Chinese woman- 
hood, but the spirit China which 
the midst its revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, its wars, famines, and other 
disasters today example oriental 
culture its best. 

The Soong Sisters tells the story mod- 
ern China and the dramatic roles that the 
Soong sisters have played and are playing 
therein. heartening biography. One 
can well believe that China unconquer- 
able because its guerrila warfare, its 
superb devotion its own land, and its 
consecration personal well-being the 
service the state. Among its millions, the 
three Soong sisters move mighty forces 
good. America can proud have had 
share their up-bringing, and may 
that from the Soong sisters and the Chinese 
people America time will need learn 
how great state can saved through the 
personal sacrifices its citizens. The Soong 
Sisters distinguished biography one 
the world’s outstanding families and 
dynasties. 


EDUCATION 


PARENTAL INCOME AND COLLEGE Op- 
Helen Bertha Goetsch. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City. 146 pp. $1.85. 

reality instead soothing shibboleth 

educators, not only must the “educational 

ladder” available but students must 
placed position mount the ex- 
tent which their abilities warrant. 
When Dr. George Counts wrote his dis- 
sertation “The Selective Character 

opened new field investigation. New 


May 


data and new techniques now make pos- 
sible pursue this general area further. 
This the writer the work under con- 
sideration does. 

Using data received from the study 
approximately one thousand graduates 
the public schools Milwaukee, typical 
community, conclusions are drawn which 
are somewhat startling. studied 
ranged from 117 146 intelligence 
quotients. Their backgrounds 
tions were determined, and the intellectu- 
ally gifted students who continued their 
education were compared with those who 
did not, discover the factors making for 
selection. 

Failure large number high school 
graduates continue their education was 
due not lack interest, but primarily 
financial circumstances. Therefore, more 
grants-in-aid and scholarships should 
given. The major factors which operate 
exclude from higher learning are psycho- 
logical, economic, and social. Size fam- 
ily, and nationality, are factors im- 
portance. 

The author concludes that schooling 
America not really free, but being 
reserved largely for young people wealthy 
parents. will not free until every 
young person can secure education pro- 
portion his capacities and interests, Our 
complex civilization and the increasing fund 
knowledge place the forefront the 
necessity for more education. Eventually, 
universal college education for the gifted 
may indicated. Now, least adequate 
provision should made for all mentally 
superior boys and girls remain school 
long possible.” the argument con- 
cludes. 

This competent study very im- 
portant area. Much valuable specific infor- 
mation for administrators contained 
which cannot presented brief re- 
view. Though the study limited 
single city, the conclusions can applied 
with some degree reliability the coun- 
try, whole. 
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Debo. Princeton University Press. 402 
$4.00. 

This the story the five Indian re- 
publics—the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, Creek and Seminole—which occupied 
the former Indian Territory. After their 
removal the Government from their 
homes East the Mississippi River, they 
were “settled” what now part 
Oklahoma, Each, having its own republic 
with distinctive customs institutions, 
sought live peaceably accordance with 
its traditions and the covenants made with 
the United States. 

This narrative, not always the credit 
the Government whose wards the In- 
dians were, recounts the long history the 
attempt solve the problem these native 
white despoilers Indian property, and 
who profited the Indians’ 
plight. 

The political and economic rights the 
Indians were guaranteed the United 
States Government, accordance with 
treaties made with the tribes. But when the 
white settlers came, these treaties were 
abrogated Congress, and the Indians 
received individual tenure when Oklahoma 
became state 1907. The author con- 
cludes that the policy the United States 
“in liquidating the institutions the Five 
tribes was gigantic blunder” which de- 
graded the Indian and destroyed their 
unique civilization. 

recent years more enlightened pol- 
icy has been inaugurated purposing restore 
independence the Indians, and more 
money has been spent for their rehabilita- 
tion. However, what the effect this ef- 
fort will yet problematical. 

This history segment our popu- 
lation interesting well-documented and 
readable account. shows painstaking in- 
vestigation sources, careful evaluation 
documents, and thorough knowledge 
the subject treated. supplements well 
other works the same theme, and 
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recounting historical fact gives almost 
vivid portrayal the Indians’ plight 
did the earlier novels James Fenimore 
Cooper and Helen Hunt Jackson. 
important and useful recital phase 
history too little known. 


PLANNING THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
Jr. The American Book Company. 176 
pp. $2.50. 

Let said the outset that this 
refreshing book which shows great social 
vision. envisages not only greatly im- 
proved school, but unified educational and 
social program for the community, for chil- 
dren, and adults alike. 

the thesis the book that there 
already discernible integration school and 
community life, and this movement ought 
extend until becomes general. ac- 
complish this purpose, school buildings and 
grounds should have functional design 
they may used advance social, 
recreational, educational gains for human 
beings all ages. “Our school buildings 
must used the utmost for serving 
humanity.” And this planning must done 
when “people are living new age with 
new aims and with philosophy which 
seeks have each day contribute its maxi- 
mum human living and welfare.” 

But the authors are not content sit 
ivory tower, planning blueprints 
ideal and impossible community. Many 
these already exist and sketches and floor- 
plans are reproduced indicate how these 
plans and patterns may implemented. 
Chief emphasis can longer upon the 
traditional classroom. Realizing this, the au- 
thors concern themselves with the commun- 
ity school auditorium, indoor game spaces, 
cafeterias, social recreation spaces, housing 
for musical groups, workshops for arts and 
crafts, community school libraries, home 
living rooms for group dis- 
cussion and planning, community school 
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grounds and architectural plans for effect- 
ing such changes will serve utilize the 
community resources unit educational 
program. 

“Campus” types school buildings and 
grounds are recommended. 
stances, nearly all the South, are cited 
and described show how community 
school rehabilitation programs have been 
installed and operated. Contrasting these 
with the usual school think dreams 
rather than actuality, except that they are 
dreams which have come true. 

The volume copiously illustrated both 
with diagrams and halftones. Not only the 
general pattern, but the minute details 
construction are provided for. The school 
board and superintendent schools, who 
are adopting forward-looking program 
development, will find here not only the 
vision greatly-improved schools, but spe- 
cific suggestions for the school plant and 
grounds which are necessary. 

this review seems enthusiastic, 
because the concept the authors such 
arouse it. This book original 
contribution, one which describes the physi- 
cal equipment and plant which will make 
possible improved educational and social 
program attuned the aspirations those 
who see school institution designed 
improve modern life every area human 


endeavor. 


NINETEEN Forty MEas- 
UREMENTS YEARBOOK Oscar Kreisen 
Buros, editor, The Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook, Highland Park, New 
Jersey. 674 pp. $6.00. 

The 1938 yearbook was reviewed 
these columns. Contrasted with the pres- 
ent volume truly monumental. Two 
hundred and fifty psychologists, subject 
matter specialists, teachers and test techni- 
cians contributed more than twice the num- 
ber who aided the 1938 volume. Twice 
many tests, both old and new, are re- 


viewed, and the reviews are longer. One 
hundred seventy-eight journals 
sented. There better design and format, 
larger type, and better arrangement. 
up-to-date October 1940. 

connection with each test the follow- 
ing information given: grades, date 
publication, price, author and distributor. 
assist the user securing clearer 
edge the function the test than would 
possible otherwise. far practicable, 
each test was reviewed least two per- 
sons. The following areas are covered: 
achievement batteries, character 
sonality, English, fine arts, foreign lan- 
guages, intelligence, mathematics, reading, 
science, social studies and vocations, ad- 
dition miscellaneous group. The latter 
includes agriculture, business education, 
education, religious education, safety edu- 
cation, industrial arts and others. 

More than one hundred and fifty pages 
are given “Books and Reviews” the 
testing field. Following the general plan 
the preceding section, there information 
given regarding the author, publisher, and 
price each book. Excerpts are reprinted 
from reviewers other at- 
tempt made definitely present critical 
evaluation rather than complimentary and 
laudatory review which assumes the nature 
publisher’s 

There useful index periodicals 
which have contained reviews, with full 
references, including the name the edi- 
tor and the list references reprinted 
the volume. There similar index 
publishers. Finally, there complete in- 
dex names. 

Because was impossible enlist the 
support philanthropic agencies and 
subsidy has been forthcoming from other 
sources, private, non-profit organization, 
has published the yearbook and will under- 
take publish future editions. 

Despite some difficulty securing the co- 
operation publishers and securing com- 
petent reviews, the present volume in- 
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clusive and covers the general field ade- 
quately. reviewing the former yearbook, 
was stated that the editor deserved the 
appreciation and congratulations those 
working the testing field. Even more 
this true connection with the present 
volume. The critical and incisive reviews 
construction and assist the user mak- 
ing his selections from the more than 1500 
now available. Since millions tests are 
now used annually the public schools 
America, great importance that the 
best The volume useful 
reference work for all makers and users 


tests. 


Carl Seashore. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 156 pp. $1.75. 

During score years the American 
Association Junior Colleges has made 
great strides, indicating correlative growth 
this type college number and at- 
tendance. The Dean Emeritus the State 
University Iowa, long leader affairs 
pertaining higher education, Dr. Sea- 
shore strategic position evaluate 
the Junior College Movement aspect 
American educational life. 

The book gives considerable information 
regarding the status the movement. Con- 
siderable space given the California 
experiment, undertaken with subvention 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement Teaching. 

The discussion made more useful be- 
cause contrasts are given between public and 
private junior colleges. The movement 
described also applies the standard 
liberal arts college. clearly shown that 
the junior college institution designed 
not merely supplement the four-year col- 
lege taking care surplus students, 
not merely provide cheaper education 
home, but that has distinct functions. 
should provide pre-academic courses, but 
its main function lies the opportunity 
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which gives pursue terminal courses, 
which include those which have sole 
motive practical preparation for their place 
life for those, heretofore largely neg- 
lected, who need preparation greater 
amount than the high school can give, yet 
have neither the time nor means com- 
plete college course. 

gives bird’s-eye view and analysis 
typical city 30,000 population its rela- 
tionship education. 

There reprint chapter “To the 
Professor,” which, originally addressed 
college professors general, has particular 
application teaching the junior col- 
lege. plea for inspiring teaching, 
protest against retaining incompetents 
the college staff despite their inefficiency. 
the writer the capstone all college 
education beautiful, warm, and per- 
sistent love learning, love which will 
make play out work and the intellectual 
life worth living.” 

Since the volume was written report 
the Curriculum and Instruction 
Higher Education has been issued the 
North Central Association which admirably 
amplifies the rather general character 
the book. The present volume would have 
been even more useful had some the 
factual materials given this report been 
given support the positions taken. 
Nevertheless, is, contains useful 
and stimulating analysis the increasing 
importance which the junior college as- 
suming American education and 
American life. 


TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION 
Dykema and Karl Gehrkens. 
Birchard Company, Boston. 614 
pp. 

This amazing book. tells the 
story music the American high school, 
and vast detail describes the wide range 
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musical activities high school musical 
organizations throughout the nation. 
Cappella choirs, bands, orchestras, cham- 
ber music, choral groups, instrumental and 
solo programs, piano classes, vocal pro- 
grams, and voice classes, etc., are here 
pictorially illustrated and textually described 
and evaluated. The entire musical curricu- 
lum discussed with specific references 
the many schools where significant musical 
education now offered. The book rich 
with bibliographies, descriptions courses, 
and topics for discussion. While theory 
minimized, the book has additional value 
because the authors’ careful integration 
theory and practice. There are also floor 
plans auditoriums and stages. fact, 
the authors not seem have omitted 
anything which contributes compre- 
hensive and detailed understanding the 
music curriculum various types high 
school. the several appendices, for ex- 
ample, courses and curricula are outlined, 
programs reproduced, stage arrangements 
and choir stands illustrated. repeat, 
amazing book for its sweep and concrete 
presentation major educational activity. 
doubtless will the authoritative volume 
which all teachers and supervisors 
music will constantly refer. 


UNIVERSITIES TRANSFORMATION 
Adolf The Macmillan Com- 
pany. pp. $.40. 

This one series Christian News- 
Letter Books, which aim present the 
“relation the Christian faith present 
problems.” The analysis here given con- 
fined the educational tasks the uni- 
versity, rather than its research activities. 

There has been trend towards increas- 
ing specialization and cultural and moral 
education have been frustrated. The ancient 
Universities, e.g. Oxford and Cambridge, 
now educate fourth the English stu- 
dents, while modern Universities, e.g. Lon- 


don, Manchester and Birmingham, educate 
three fourths. The universities stress exami- 
nations rather than original thinking. 
new cultural education demanded. Basic 
elements should (a) history; (b) the 
politics and economics; (c) language de- 
partments which would departments 
national civilization, cultural the widest 
sense rather than linguistic scope. 

The author favors the method 
curricular organization which every 
student would spend the first two years 
cultural courses. This would followed 
vocational emphases. 

The proposed plan indicative 
trend now found America well 
Britain, assure broader and deeper 
background understanding against which 
the vocational training given. recog- 
nizes that the student will member 
society the same time worker 
it, and that the vocational competence 
the worker will enhanced only 
emphasis the worker his place and 
contribution the larger area living. 


FICTION 


Farrar and Rinehart. 320 pp. $2.50. 


Miss Walworth’s novel not the first 
that satirizes American education. far 
this reviewer knows, the first 
administer whiplash blows upon the ex- 
treme application Progressive Education. 
Miss Walworth has taught Progressive 
school and through Susan, one the main 
characters, inveighs against practices that 
even the more conservative Progressives de- 
nounce. The scene laid Future Junior 
College for Girls, swanky institution that 
attracts the daughters wealth. Miss Par- 
dee, the president, who inherited the insti- 
tution from her husband, combines Pro- 
gressivism with sweetness and light “cult- 
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ism” the name freedom. soon 
becomes clear the story that Future 
another the educational rackets that stain 
American education. One sees this novel 
sharp contrasts within the faculty 
tween the lavish expenditures the physi- 
cal equipment the school and the ex- 
ploited help. One does not like believe 
that there actually are Miss Pardees 
American education, such psychologists 
Miss Lambert, but that some their 
traits can found among school admin- 
istrators and teachers clear anyone who 
knows the ins and outs education all 
levels. Susan and Silar are happily real, but 
they are not, course, actual life 
active and vocal the pages this 
satire, 

From the moment that Miss Pardee 
hires Susan Laird Dean the College, 
one knows that the plot the story will 
develop into clash between these two 
personalities, and one can anticipate that the 
climax the story will what the author 
has view. The value the novel lies not 
its unfolding the simple plot, but 
the sharply etched character delineations 
the members the staff, and the author’s 
sound understanding the attitudes 
young people, even young girls brought 
homes wealth and luxury and free- 
dom. those who are interested the 
present controversy within the field edu- 
cational theory, the novel 
value because the author’s clear under- 
standing the issues involved, and her 
smashing criticism much that 
moted the name personality and edu- 
cational democracy the campus. 
satire it, course, exaggerates, but the 
book contains much truth that should 
read dramatic exposure absurdi- 
ties which make ludicrous much that now 
regarded sound education. 

Feast Reason should read all 
educators and teachers. deserves 
discussed teachers’ meetings. deserves 
discussed parents and teachers alike. 
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One might chuckle long over such para- 
graphs the following: 

“Susan told herself she must suspend 
judgment. was difficult generalize 
about these progressives, when they were all 
contradicting each other and keeping away 
from exact definitions. They took refuge 
obscurity. They were like some modernistic 
painting “Robins Dawn,” but you 
couldn’t see robins dawn. Only robin’s 
eye, glaring somewhere the welter. 
Susan ran handkerchief over her clammy 
forehead. You hardly dared call them 
crackpots when they were supposed 
brilliant. man like John Dewey, for 
instance. impenetrable growth words 
had sprung around the oak Mr. 
Dewey. And could you doubt the opinions 
psychologists from the most respectable 
places and the people down Teachers 
College who said they were the fron- 
tiers thought? You read their thousands 
and thousands words; you waded 
through trackless jungles the frontiers 
thought; you came out dazed with 
couple dandelions.” 

The author, however, fair and there- 
fore adds the next paragraph: 

Susan thought, there was 
something genuine what they were all 
talking about, you could find the 
confusion. She could discern, here and 
there, the little immortal germ reality. 
The old methods education had needed 
changing. But what were these new meth- 
ods? How could one evaluate them, sifting 
the true from the false? was fatally easy 
for any truth have lunatic fringe. Even 
truths like religion and love had spoiled 
great many people. Inevitably this new 
truth education must have its tousled 
crowd hangers-on, its third-rate wreck- 
ing crews who were happily tearing down 
the old with only vague ideas what 
they would put its place. But somewhere 
progressive education had its contribution 
human progress, although you couldn’t 
yet put your finger just where.” 
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clear throughout the book that Miss 
Walworth not traditionalist and cer- 
tainly not Progressive, but rather cham- 
pion education which requires the 
common sense and lofty purpose consistent 
with the nature the learner and keep- 
ing with the needs society threatened 
doctrines that misguide young people 
into believing that progress can assured 
without such controls man down through 
the centuries has found imperative. 
the judgment this reviewer, Miss 
Walworth and her publishers have ren- 
dered American education 
service. Books this type probably the 
long run will far more effective stem- 
ming the tide educational asininity than 
tomes pedagogical controversy. 

stam. Dutton and Company. 178 

pp. $2.50. 

This translation refreshing Nor- 
wegian book contains series stories re- 
lating and his two companions 
whose simplicity and genuineness life are 
reflected every page. The story breathes 
the atmosphere rural life far removed 
from the sophisticated attitude found ur- 
ban areas. string literary pearls 
chaste beauty, each separate 
others, rather than ordered ensemble 
mosaic which each part forms fitting 
place unified whole. The author states 
his purpose: not order and sort 
memories this Northern winter. merely 
sit here and turn the pages old sketch- 
book made and let thoughts flow 
where they will.” 

The trio friends take time live, 
meditate, let the sublimity scenes and 
events sink into their souls. The long winter 
evenings are passed exchange anec- 
dote, pranks, singing their love songs, 
“keeping still” and drinking the 
draught life. many Americans may 
seem strange that such simple pleasures can 


May 


satisfy. But others will arouse nostal- 
gia for the simpler days now passed. The 
stories are well and sincerely told. One who 
wishes quiet evening reflection and 
meditation will glad settle comfort- 
ably before the fireplace and bury himself 
its pages, for them will find sheer 
enjoyment and delight. The author has 
appropriately illustrated the book with his 
own drawings. The atmosphere all seems 
remote from the present Norway which 
now feels the increased tempo alien 
marching feet, foreign peoples disturb 
their accustomed serenity and simplicity 
thinking and living which prevailed prior 
the invasion Germany. 


Sprinc Eleanor Painter. 
Harper and Brothers. 362 pp. $2.50. 


This historical romance conforming 
the facts the lives Clara Wieck and 
Robert Schumann, both musical artists, has 
come from the pen one who has won 
her own laurels the musical world. 
star light and grand opera, she has ap- 
peared the leading musical centers the 
world, including Germany, the locale 
the story. She made her debut eighteen 
Madame Butterfly, and Victor Herbert 
created the role Princess Pat for her. 
entirely consonant with the theme the 
novel that should written one, her- 
self skilled her art, who able enter 
sympathetically into the artistic mood. 

Contemporaries Schumann, Johannes 
Brahms, Frederic Chopin, the poet Goethe, 
Felix Mendelssohn, and others move across 
the pages. Jealousies, intrigues, professional 
competition, and envious comrades move 
the background the plot. Introduced also 
are the romanticists literature: Heine, 
Lessing, Schiller, Dumas, Byron, Shelley, 
Victor Hugo, and Lamartaine; and the 
romantic school painters: Constable 
England, Delacroix, Rousseau, and Millet. 
But Robert Schumann was unaware that 
was meant the chosen voice 
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his epoch,” “the destined true spirit the 


Romantic era its most glowing expres- 
sion; all its poesy and humor, its colorful 
fantasy and fire.” 

Thwarted his parents his attempt 
secure musical education, his love 
for Clara Wieck, his struggle free 
music from its classical past, his attempts 
musical criticism, nevertheless con- 
tinued occupy the high pinnacles fame. 
all his ambitions was ably assisted 
the gifted Clara who worshipped him 
idol although was bitterly opposed 
her father. 

against this historical perspective and 
background pre-war Germany, trium- 
phant the arts, that the threads the 
romance are woven, Sensitive, tender but 
possessed the undying flame genius, 
both the lovers showed passion which 
transcended every difficulty. Their trials 
and discouragements over ten-year pe- 
riod served only strengthen the depth 
their affection, and bring their romance 
full bloom. The aspirations and dreams 
true artists are set forth every page, 
and their struggles against seemingly insup- 
erable odds arouse feeling admiration. 

The Spring Symphony, 
thanksgiving his first year” wedded 
life, forms the theme and climax the 
book. “everything wrote, his 
piano works, his songs, chamber music and 
symphonies, all were the spontaneous out- 
pouring his poet’s heart.” 

interpret the scenes the day against 
her rich background musical experience 
the author eminently fitted. But the story 
more than biography fittingly and 
sympathetically told. lively romance 
stark realistic novel devoid 
human warmth and romance 
pathetically tragic yet imaginative events. 
Lights and shadows alternate real 
life, but good romances the creative 
persists over the forces destruction, and 
finally the lovers find poignant happiness 
even the face of, and spite of, their 
seemingly insuperable difficulties. 
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charming and fascinating story, 
timely, and appropriate day such 
this, when revival faith and hope the 
demand the times. The sordidness, the 
reaching after heroes and heroines with 
“feet clay,” are entirely lacking. 
artistic interpretation life, not pho- 
inspiring story. 


Norton. 304 pp. $2.00. 


The reader detective fiction will 
shocked learn from Mr. Luhrs that to- 
gether with his other accomplishments re- 
sponsible for the fame that history has 
accorded him, Richard the Lion Hearted 
was also sleuth, which entitles him 
place among the great detectives fiction! 
Happily, the author, who close student 
the Middle Ages, gives the story most 
unusual setting—the royal castle Richard 
Coeur Lion. Through the pages the 
story move knights and fair ladies, squires, 
priests, monks, and Peter the Scribe. Apart 
from its thrilling excitement detective 
story, The Longbow Murder colorful 
pageant which makes vivid the life 
period which, through the author’s art, 
even more vivid and understandable than 
even Sir Walter Scott achieved. Morever, 
doubtful that even the most astute 
reader detective fiction will able 
name the murderer. may said without 
anticipating for the readers the solution 
the mystery that the alphabet old and 
middle English have sinister and amusing 
significance. believe that the reader 
will captivated the characters Peter 
the Scribe, Chiqua, Athelds, Robin Hood, 
well Richard himself, and many 
others. The author has admirably succeeded 
portraying them real, within setting 
which throws clear light upon 
which has long been associated with high 
romance, The twelfth century and the 
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twentieth century have not little com- 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


CLuBs AND Laurence 
McKinney. Pictures Helen Hokin- 
son. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
pp. $1.00. 

Those who love gardens well those 
who must garden because “in style” 
will enjoy the humorous digs and flings 
taken the author and illustrator the 
garden These brief sketches 
poetry and prose describe the garden pests, 
the garden clubs, flower arrangements, 
garden hosing, and “dogs city garden.” 
There rhyme “Say With Flowers.” 
Gardens, from “The Garden Club 
Eden” “each floral new creation” are 
described. fertilizers, the flower 
show Grand Central Palace, seed cata- 
logues, garden hose, trowels, the gardener 
herself with “seagoing slacks with fore- 
and-aft are subjects for mild sat- 
ire and good-natured humor, 

Stadium gardens, hyphenate gardens, 
weed gardens, Rolling Stone Gardens and 
even Walter Winchell Garden are de- 
scribed for the delectation the amused 
reader. 

wends his way verse and prose through 
the garden the Garden Clubs, and gives 
pen sketches the amateur, but serious, 
horticulturalist. The illustrations match the 
sketches their humor. 

The volume excellent giftbook for 
the devotee gardening the city well 
for rural friends who will enjoy the 
flings taken their city cousins. 


Princeton University Press. 
$2.50. 

There more this volume than first 
meets the eye. extremely humorous 


May 


characterization college alumni and what 
the school experience has done them 
after they were weened from the nursery 
Alma Mater. Written series per- 
sonal sketches introduced the kind 
personalia that appear Who’s Who, 
each member the class Nostalgia Uni- 
versity receives from the secretary, Tubby 
Rankin, frank and revealing appraisal 
the twenty-five year record the class. 
While Mr. Smith’s treatment his theme 
series short sketches does result 
some monotony, this effect can easily 
avoided reading only few sketches 
time, for each unit and complete 
itself. 

The Gang’s All Here far more than 
personal sketches American types, and 
most readers will find their own portrait 
somewhere this book. places, the por- 
traits are clear that one can quickly name 
acquaintance who might easily have been 
among Mr. Smith’s prototypes. Mr. Smith 
knows his Americans this age adver- 
tising, ballyhoo, joining, slapbacking, and 
sentimentalism. goes without 
saying that knows his campus. not 
possible review the book any detail. 
Suffice that Mr. Smith runs through the 
whole scale emotions. has produced 
satire which one will often return for 
another perhaps tear. One likes 
believe that the book will “must” 
item all campuses, and not im- 
probable that will have prominent place 
many class reunions. 

Mr. Smith member advertising 
concern and therefore knows his stuff. 
may have been wholly unintentional, but 
this reviewer has wondered whether the use 
actual names business concerns makes 
the book subtle advertising medium. 
have objection Mr. Smith’s using 
so, this was his intention. our judg- 
ment, would great boon literature 
would enter into the advertising field. 
this may, The Gang’s All Here 


book four star merit. 
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Finest Hour. Edited Allan 
Michie and Walter Graebner. 
trated. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
226 pp. xiv. $2.50. 

Most war correspondents follow pat- 
tern war reporting which embraces the 
periodic official communiques, general mass 
operations usually devoid the plain human 
facts battle, and second-hand reports 
etched ghastly phrases. 

This not true Their Hour, 
collection almost unbelievably dramatic 
personal experience accounts Britain’s 
heroic battle against the Nazis, edited 
Messrs. Michie and Graebner, London cor- 
respondents Life and Time magazines. 
The two American journalists have hit 
new high journalism’s technique re- 
porting war. With the permission the 
British Ministry Information, they dug 
around for the individual officers and men 
Britain’s fighting and civilian services 
whose mass exploits made the big headline 
stories from England last year. Then they 
got them tell about their personal ex- 
periences their own language. The re- 
sult collection vivid, exciting, truth- 
ful, straightforward accounts that tell 
what modern war like behind the scenes, 
how it’s done, and what feels like. 

The sixteen narratives comprising Their 
Finest Hour are written the first person 
and constitute vividly complete record 
the heroic exploits the R.A.F. pilots, 
soldiers, seamen, sailors, fire-fighters, and 
the common garden variety civilians 
who right now are fighting “for their 
country and all humanity.” The book 
handsomely illustrated thirty-five photo- 
graphs taken action Life’s staff pho- 
tographers England. The American edi- 
tion expansion the British edition, 
which best-seller England. 

21-year-old sergeant, Yorkshireman 
the famous Midlands regiment, 
platoon the gallant rear-guard action 
the Flanders retreat, and tells the grue- 
some twenty-one days that led the Dun- 
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squadron leader, who passed his final exam- 
inations electrical engineer Liver- 
pool University four years before the out- 
break war, relates the story the aerial 
battle over Dunkirk, and his rescue 
wounded squadron leader under the noses 
swarm Nazi Messerschmitts. 

The outnumbered young fighter pilots 
the R.A.F. who beat back the assaults 
the Luftwaffe London come for 
merited attention the story the 
year-old Hurricane pilot who cut enemy 
planes pieces and then was shot down 
his own anti-aircraft guns, parachuting 
safety. Bombed The Barges,” 
28-year-old Scot narrates the ferocity 
raids Blenheim bombers all the in- 
vasion ports. Mrs. Lilian Hart, London 
housewife, tells the heart-rending account 
the bombing her house the grubby 
working-class East End district—one the 
more crude, cruel and ineffective attacks 
the Nazi Luftwaffe its indiscriminate 
bombing homes, and other non-military 
properties. 

bomber pilot gives his thrilling story 
how bombed the industrial Ruhr 
night. Near one the ports the Bristol 
Channel, anti-aircraft officer pumps 
away night raiders, and tells how it’s 
done. Chief Petty Officer Bishop and Sig- 
nalman Gold H.M.S. Scotstoun describe 
the action the miraculous survival all 
but six her 350 men after being tor- 
pedoed off the Hebrides two enemy 
U-boats. 

Michie tells his own story, the chapter 
entitled “Convoy,” week’s trip aboard 
British destroyer patrol duty escorting 
convoys along the Atlantic sea-lanes. 
was the first American correspondent al- 
lowed cover the activities convoys 
the Atlantic. saw vessels carrying 
American-made trucks, ambulances and air- 
plane crates England, and lines trans- 
porting evacuated children Montreal and 
South Africa. There were exciting hours 
hunting U-boats and seeing torpedoes pass 
perilously close astern the destroyer. 
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“Cable 1301,” which first appeared 
Life magazine, Michie and Graebner 
give first-hand account the crash 
crippled Nazi Junker bomber and the at- 
tending bomb explosions which leveled the 
house they had rented from the Charles 
Laughtons. 

Captain William Henry Dawson, vet- 
eran the World War and master 
coastwise freighter, describes how runs 
the English Channel gauntlet enemy dive 
bombers. Then are told how the British 
submarine Sturgeon sank German trans- 
port bound for Norway with four thousand 
German troops, guns, and ammunition. 

Canadian doctor and his hospital staff 
worked night after the terror raid 
Coventry, operating raid victims until 
ready drop from exhaustion—and 
tells the story this frightful, heroic night. 
The women Air Raid Precau- 
tions wardens told the story Sonia 
Straw, 19-year-old typist Croydon, 

Here action the hard-hitting, fast- 
moving kind. These are the people who are 
standing the Siege Britain. They 
tell their stories—pure narratives, clearly 
told, which will endure long after have 
finished the post-mortems after this hor- 
rible war ended. 


GEHNER 


True Comics, published 
the Parents Institute, Vanderbilt Ave- 
New York City, pp. 
copy. year. Published George 
Hecht, edited David Marke, with 
editorial board junior advisors in- 
cluding Shirley Temple and Mickey 
Rooney, and senior advisors including 
George Gallup, Gertrude Hartman, 
Arthur Jersild (Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
David Knowlton (Professor 
Education, Social Studies, New York 
University), Clara 


May 
(Editor Parents’ Magazine), David 


Muzzey (Emeritus Professor 


History, Columbia University), and 
Hendrik Willem van Loon. 


True Comics made its first appearance 
short time ago. not surprising that 
such project should launched. Although 
many educators have protested against 
comics, widely known fact that the 
comic supplement the newspapers may 
vehicle far-reaching educational 
significance. the present issue the comics 
illustrate incidents the life Winston 
Churchill, exploration with cartoons drawn 
Hendrik van Loon, Frontier Fighters, 
and Greatest with text 
Lowell Thomas, and set cartoons 
Simon The illustrations, course, 
are typical comic strip style, brilliantly 
colored. The themes and treatment are 
the best this With the rapid in- 
crease visual education equipment and 
the accelerated improvement techniques 
the field visual education, educators 
will need face frankly perhaps 
courageously the possibility that 
tion like True should endorsed 
and used the schools. The present publi- 
cation shows the vast possibilities this 
educational medium. The present reviewer 
believes that quicker gains the schools 
would possible the paper stock and 
general format were more artistic. the 
other hand, realizes that this would 
involve heavy expense and therefore might 
prevent wide circulation. The present pub- 
lication points clearly the possibility that 
the future educational materials will need 
far more pictorial than they now are. 
Commercial publications offer many sug- 
gestions that deserve emulation edu- 
cators. believe that True de- 
serves experimental use. The accent 
true and therefore one the serious criti- 
cisms comic strips this instance 
pointedly removed. 
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HISTORY 


Tue Kaw: Heart NATION Floyd 
Benjamin Streeter. Illustrated. Farrar 
and Rinehart. 371 pp. $2.50. 


most Americans, the name Kaw may 
mean very little. those who know 
great state, the American France. The 
Kaw flows across the state and empties 
into the Missouri, giving its saffron color 
the latter and much the rich silt that 
responsible for the productive farms 
watered these rivers. The Kaw belongs 
colorful Kansas and the author tells 
the story with zest and historical detail. 
The old trail and cattle days, the Indians, 
the frontier days, pre-civil war conflicts, 
the coming the settlers, the rise the 
new Kansas major agricultural state— 
all this and more unfolds before the 
reader. good the best the western 
thrillers. Anecdotes and ballads enliven the 
tale. the author says: the story 
the Kaw. the story early wagon 
trails across the Prairie ocean, bloody 
border wars, cattle drives, wheat, and the 
revolt the farmers against injustice. 
the story the building 

indeed story that Americans 
should know and appreciate. volume 
interesting theme, for the rivers history 
account for much the drama that history 
records, This true America with its 
Hudson, Potomac, Brandywine, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Mississippi, Ohio, Sabine, and 
numerous other rivers whose banks the 
meaning America emerged. The Kaw 
history with thrill. 


THE SHAKER ADVENTURE: 
MENT CONTENTED Mar- 
guerite Fellows Melcher. Princeton 
University Press. 319 pp. $3.00 
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Mrs. Melcher builds her story the 
Shakers around the proposition that every- 
body asks two things life—adventure and 
security. purpose these two in- 
gredients determines the nature the 
perhaps the other way 
around, But impossible imagine 
satisfactory life that does not hold measure 
each.” For the author, the Shakers illus- 
trate these two goals living. They 
achieved the perfect balance between ad- 
venture and the struggle for security. 
well known, their adventure was spiritual 
exploration. Their struggle for earthly 
security resulted handcrafts which won 
for them not only security, but fame. Al- 
though the Shakers under this name are 
almost extinct, one may understand some- 
thing their philosophy and way life 
through ancestors and 
descendants, the Quakers. 

The Shaker Adventure tells the full story 
this truly remarkable people. Originally 
stemming from the lower middle class 
groups, they were from 
rebels against smugness and bigotry 
religion and all the ugly phases social, 
economic, and political expressions hu- 
man nature. The story opens with Anne 
Lee, who was born Toad Lane, Man- 
chester, England, February 29, 1736, 
when George was king England. 
The Shakers’ adventure began times 
war, economic unrest, philosophical 
doubt. Today, approaching its end 
under similar conditions. Four Shaker 
communities still exist America: New 
Lebanon, New York; Hancock, Massa- 
chusetts; Canterbury, New Hampshire; 
and Sabbath Day Lake, Maine. 
these, the Maine and New Hampshire 
societies have the brightest prospects for 
survival because they are isolated good 
country roads and are several miles re- 
moved from the nearest highways. The 
Canterbury Shakers support themselves 
selling baked beans and brown bread 
Concord, and maintain good gift shop 
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where many small articles Shaker hand- 


craft are sold. The Sabbath Day Lake 
group has similar gift shop and now uses 
its church for the sale But 
both these societies are rapidly declining. 
Their membership greatly reduced. The 
only men left are very old and most the 
sisters are past sixty. 

The Shakers, themselves, recognize that 
the adventure almost over. But they are 
proud their history and, while not con- 
fident their own survival, are unfailing 
their conviction that eventually spirit 
dominant over body will bring security and 
serenity the world. evident that the 
Shaker adventure one the unique 
chapters the history mankind, for 
the midst human turmoil and toppling 
thrones, the upturning national 
boundaries, and the persistence human 
hate and brutality, they have lived for 
nearly two centuries, closely integrated 
body people for whom the values the 
spirit have been supreme worth. Mrs. 
Melcher writes their story revealed 
numerous sources which are carefully listed 
and annotated the author. 

One notes that America there have 
been nineteen Shaker societies, the first 
having been organized 1793 and the 
last, White Water, Ohio, 1824. None 
these societies was large. Most them 
had only three families; the largest, eight. 
The total membership through the years, 
according Mrs. Melcher’s figures, was 
5,080 its peak. Today, probably 
less than 100, but one does not need 
reminded that history has often shown 
that numerical strength far less signifi- 
cant than cause itself. The Shaker Ad- 
venture suggests that the Shaker influence 
may yet revived the only means 
saving man from self-destruction. 


Random House. 474 pp. 


This history the Turks from the 


May 


middle ages 1941 marks the first im- 
portant publication America through 
which Americans may learn about land 
and people long misunderstood. The book 
obviously has timely significance, for again 
Turkey the probable theatre which 
will enacted the gigantic struggle for the 
capture the Near East with Berlin- 
Baghdad the great highway between 
Europe and the enormous wealth Iraq 
and other regions East the Mediter- 
ranean. The author master his 
craft writer. Turkey combines history, 
travelogue, social interpretation, 
cal The central fact which sup- 
plies the key the new Turkey the 
story Kemal and his almost miraculous 
reforms. The uninformed still 
think Turkey its Byzantine setting, 
with sultans, harems, massacres, oriental 
splendor, turbans, fezzes, and veils, etc. 
Modern Turkey not any sense the 
old Ottoman empire, the stage the cru- 
sades and some the bloodiest wars 
history, including the Armenian massacres. 
the Turkey the west with new 
point view and new ambition. 

tell any great detail the story 
Turkey over 1,500 years is, course, im- 
possible within the compass 474 pages. 
Many the most dramatic historical events 
are merely sketched. The book opens with 
vivid chapter Turkey today, nation 
barely generation old. Mr. Lengyel, 
against well condensed historical account, 
mainly concerned with describing the 
rise the new Turkey. this story 
that Ataturk looms one the great 
figures history. the course his story, 
the author brings light explanation 
that doubtless will startling news 
most readers, namely, that the Armenian 
Massacres 1915 were caused Ger- 
many. the time, Turkey was ally 
Germany, but poor. The Armenians 
were bankers and rich merchants. Germany 
also needed money. More, she feared that 
the rich Armenians would menace 
German business success the Near East. 
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Turkey had choice but engage the 
atrocious murders for which she was de- 
nounced the rest the world. Now 
comes light that Germany was respon- 
Other influences were also work 
but the author blames Germany. 

Modern Turkey desires peace; hence the 
present neutral attitude. One may doubt, 
however, that her neutrality will effec- 
tive. The Dardanelles are still the great 
prize. The oil fields the Near East are 
coveted Germany. pivotal state the 
fate Turkey hazardous. the light 
what the author writes, however, may 
doubted that the Turks will willingly 
join the Axis. The Turks are tired 
fighting, and they realize that their future 
nation depends upon works peace 
rather than military campaigns. Any one 
who seeks comprehensive and authentic 
book Turkey against colorful back- 
ground will richly rewarded reading 
this superb volume. 


SCIENCE 


THE PRINCIPLEs ELECTROCHEMISTRY 
Publishing Corp., 478 pp. $6.00. 

the opinion many chemists that 
almost all chemistry and physics is, strict- 
speaking, electrochemistry. Many the 
modern textbooks inorganic chemistry 
have simplified the study chemical re- 
actions the use the principles 
electrochemistry and tables electrode 
potentials. Similar statements may made 
connection with certain phases organic 
chemistry, for example the use electro- 
lytic oxidation and reduction methods which 
are now quite commonly used organic 
syntheses improve the quality and 
quantity yields well carry out 
reactions not possible ordinary methods. 

such basis, teachers chemistry 
would well avail themselves 
book electrochemistry sufficient scope 
encompass the first principles well 
the more advanced material. For the pur- 
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poses considered here, the book need not 
cover the very latest research nor need 
particularly useful reference book for 
experimental data. 

The Principles Electrochemistry, 
Dr. Duncan the Rocke- 
feller Institute Research Staff, could serve 
such purpose well. clear and concise 
way the book brings one from the very 
elements electrochemistry through its 
more abstract principles. The author 
expert his field, and brings bear his 
vast experience, profitably, 
many aspects the subject. This 
especially true the chapters transfer- 
ence, potentiometric titration and conduc- 
tance, mention only few. 

sound knowledge mathematics 
desirable, particularly those sections in- 
volving thermodynamic consideration and 
the chapters the Debyle-Huckle theory. 
More than knowledge differential and 
integral calculus not essential the 
understanding the theories involved, for 
the bulk the reasoning can followed 
with little difficulty, and only small frac- 
tion need accepted uncritically. 

The book well written and not diffi- 
cult read. interspersed with many 
useful diagrams specialized apparatus. 
There are numerous references the 
literature and quite bit experimental 
data, tables, and figures, which should 
prove helpful. Some recently determined 
physical constants are also found, and 
should prove valuable since many them 
have not yet been incorporated into either 
handbooks reference books. The format 
excellent, with well made cuts and clear 


captions. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


For Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 333 
pp. $2.00. 

former contributing editor The 

New Republic reminds the reader “of 

those durable ideals life which the past 
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have kept humanity going during its most 
“testament for the present 
catastrophe “‘if ever they reach shore,” 
time when every human being living 
through “an apocalypse violence.” 

gloomy picture which painted. 
Man seen betrayed personality under- 
mined, and traditions crumbling ruins. 
During the twentieth century religion 
ceased vital, moving force, and only 
its husks remained, leaving life without 
content purpose. True liberalism has 
become sterile and anemic, and democratic 
ideals have been belittled. Both outer 
assault and inner betrayal the Fascists and 
Marxians have weakened the democratic 
state. 

Two types liberalism are recognized, 
ideal liberalism and pragmatic liberalism. 
the latter form which has betrayed 
modern liberalism and led its undoing 
through its over-emphasis science and 
problem-solving and its neglect history, 
tradition and the spiritual and emotional 
life man. has failed face ultimate 
issues, and recognize the problems 
evil. 

Ideal liberalism revives the source 
hope. Purpose must recovered. Men and 
women must take precedence over ma- 
chines. new common goal living must 
give meaning democracy. Values must 
created and preserved, but they must 
hammered out reality, for “life better 
than Utopia.” renewal faith must 
take place the family, self, and land. 
“The family more important than the 
The personal must expanded, 
and the mechanized, and 
institutional portions must 
subordinated. There must “roots the 
region” love the land, the region 
which one lives. The discipline work 
must share with cultural and recreational 
aspects life. The self must tempered 
socially, and regimentation must pre- 
vented the citizen’s participation 


May 


public affairs citizenship. 
There must sacrifice for the common 
good. 

The book contains impassioned plea 
for self-denial and for consecration the 
present emergency. sees our democratic 
way life the primary value present— 
one which all else must subordinated, 
because this lost, all lost. maintain 
these values must oppose with all our 
strength the forces which seek other- 
throw them. 


Gontran Poncins. Reynal 
and Hitchcock. collabora- 
tion with Lewis Galantiere. 339 pp. 
$3.00. 

Not until one reads book this kind 
does the significance social conditioning 
appear sharp and unblurred. Without 
realizing it, our ideas, ideals, habits belong 
manner life into which were 
born and which have opportunity 
view objectively. Not only this true but 
even more importantly true that 
judge cultures other than our own terms 
ourselves and our frame living. Using 
our own way life standard 
measure other ways are better worse 
than ours. From childhood this the 
usual procedure obtaining values and 
evaluating. Few have the opportunity 
and the courage undertake the kind 
orientation that recounted 
The author, descendent the great 
Montaigne, and man culture, 
French culture, deliberately stepped out 
civilization, and for year lived among the 
Eskimos order acquire the feel 
new way life. succeeded well that 
small degree absorbed the social 
essence this people sharing their 
crude and nauseating habits until they 
ceased appear Not entirely, course. 
The author returned Franch and since 
his return has not been heard from. But 
this remarkable recital his experiences 
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shows that possible achieve emo- 
tional and social transfer from one culture 
another widely opposite, and reach 
stage values concerned chiefly with sub- 
sistence. Kabloona, while not scientifically 
accepted authentic study people 
who this book receive reliable and 
descriptive interpretation. Not 
book, its bold and frank narration 
the best account date primitive living 
among the Eskimos, Few travelers among 
any people have entered intimately into 
folk-ways did Count Poncin. The result 
sociological document first impor- 
tance. 

Environment determines mores. 
land intense cold, with raging blizzards, 
sparse population, frequent migration, 
bleak terrain, limited kind food, life 
bitter struggle for survival. 
living have place; these come with 
security and leisure and established habitat. 
The Eskimos eat rotten and frozen food. 
Because ice and cold and the need 
heavy fur clothing, which can not safely 
conveniently removed over night, the 
Eskimo’s need cleanliness minor 
value. The barren life, its haste and 
dangers, not allow for neat housekeep- 
ing. Nor does require privacy and such 
attitudes effete living imposes. Life 
tuned nature’s laws. The 
aged are left the trail die. This 
custom and sentimental attachment has 
control. Domestic intimacies 
biological. There opportunity for 
privacy. Birth and death, mating and eating 
belong the ways things. among 
the animals; was among primitive 
peoples. today. Refinement, mod- 
esty, morality not belong life bent 
merely keeping ahead death long 
possible. Kabloona (white man) saw all 
this; first was revolting; later seemed 
less repulsive. Had stayed much longer 
likely that might have seemed 
matter fact his own former ways. 
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Life has value 
beyond its needs. Murder fang and 
claw attitude. Laws men have nothing 
with it. stick spear into the belly 
half-naked neighbor provides laughter. 
This breaks monotony. Sharing his wife 
with stranger inflates the husband’s pride 
possession. Someone else thinks has 
what desirable. The husband honored 
and the wife enjoys being wanted some- 
one who finds her attractive. For this 
reason, she smiles and there new light 
her eyes. The long winter’s night even 
among blizzards and stench has romance 
although she does not know this name. 

The author tells that the Eskimo does 
not think; cannot generalize. Why 
should he? But can sit for hours and 
days waiting for game; 
before the water hole for hours until the 
seal appears. can build his igloo the 
storm and trek for long miles seeking for 
food and seemingly enjoy all. Life 
day day affair. means tearing, belch- 
ing enjoyment raw food, stentorian 
sleep, quick settlement hate means 
the knife and means quick satis- 
faction organic hungers. What need 
there for thinking? 

not the kind book read 
just before meal time even before going 
probably lived twenty thousand years ago. 
seems our civilized minds nauseating 
and bestial. But what did the author think 
when returned France? What 
thinking now the beasts tear across 
Europe and slaughter and ruin rage among 
civilized men? There war among the 
Eskimos; jealousies, deliberate mur- 
dering women and children. 
raises questions. Its passages describing the 
scenery snow and ice and other seasons 
its lakes, its mountains and sky tell 
beauty even the bleak regions where man 
atune its ruggedness and its terrors. 
Not read Kabloona miss unique 
experience. 
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Thomas. Princeton University Press. 
236 pp. $2.50. 

Norman Thomas holds unique, one 
might say enviable, place American life 
that eminent leader the Socialist 
Party has won the respect leaders 
other parties for his clearly evident sin- 
cerity and undoubted zeal for the better- 
ment the under-privileged. graduate 
Princeton University, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, former Presbyterian 
minister, dynamic speaker, fearless 
crusader, Mr. Thomas likewise virile 
and stylistic writer, gifted with the ability 
make himself understood through style 
that the same time simple and dynamic. 
the present short book, appears 
sterling American, aware that the whole 
pattern Americanism the process 
disintegration, but convinced that the sub- 
stance genuine Americanism not there- 
endangered. one would expect from 
sincere student political economy, such 
Mr. Thomas, the present book 
restates the basic principles the type 
Socialism that advocates. 

offers outline design for new 
America which includes the theories advo- 
cated Henry George and the controls 
which Mr. Thomas and his followers have 
long espoused. Thus, believes that the 
title all mineral wealth should vested 
the government the agent society. 
believes that “large stands forests and 
large acreages reforested land should 
socially owned and socially used for pro- 
tection against floods and for supplies 
lumber.” insists that “city and country 
lots acreage should subject tax 
approximating the rental value the land 
apart from improvements it.” This 
the familiar doctrine Henry George. 
Mr. Thomas convinced that another 
essential the economy abundance 
the proper management money, banking, 
and credit. minces words 
diagnosis that one the biggest elements 
our present economic distortion “the 


failure private investment provide for 
expansion and production.” Mr. Thomas 
does not believe absentee ownership 
through the ownership stocks and bonds. 
cites Jamestown, New York, 
example municipal ownership utilities 
which, the Socialist theory, assures wide- 
spread enjoyment human invention and 
discovery far beyond the possibility pri- 
vate ownership. word, the Socialist 
program, restated here Mr. Thomas, 
calls for public ownership all industries 
“whenever and wherever private monopoly, 
the approach private monopoly, the 
agreement between 
tions, restricts production less than 
justified the social usefulness the 
product,” and whenever 
“industries and services create political 
interest which too strong for democracy 
tolerate private hands.” Likewise, 
whenever and wherever “ownership has 
lost its management function, profits can- 
not construed as, any way, the wages 
management. the business directed 
hired men, these hired men, technicians, 
engineers and the like, should working 
for public, not private, owners.” 

Mr. Thomas does not envision static 
society but rather order which exists for 
the welfare all workers, including pro- 
ducers and consumers, and all workers’ 
public and private ownership and manage- 
ment. does not seek away with 
genuine competition, but rather have 
controlled such means outlines 
his platform for the new America. What- 
ever one’s political faith may be, impar- 
tial and earnest reading this book will 
result thoughtful reflection upon ways 
and means evolving American way 
life that assures justice for all without 
destroying individual initiative 
basic dynamic, freedom. 
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PICTURES; THE VIRGIN IsLEs, 

FILE, WITH Merle 

Colby, Duell, Sloane and Pearce, New 

York. $1.00 each. 

These three profiles are among the best 
travel guides that this reviewer has seen. 
Chiefly pictorial, they contain brief and 
interesting legend descriptions accompany- 
ing the photographs. Each volume contains 
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information for visitors and principal points 
interest. photographs are exception- 
ally beautiful tourist appeal. The volumes 
cannot too highly praised new type 
Baedeker format that does not 
increase materially the weight tourist’s 
baggage. fact, the books probably would 
fit very nicely into the new kind hand- 
bags which are sale for feminine tourists. 


WHAT READ 


science, read the newest literature, the oldest. classic 
literature always 


Life simply matter concentration: you are what you set out 
be. The things you read today are the things you become tomorrow. 
You are composite the things you say, the books you read, the 
thoughts you think, the company you keep, and the things you 


could reach the ear every young man, every young woman 
the land, would say him her, Buy books! Start library 


your own. 


Buy books, good books, strong books, boors that have them 
and that put iron the blood him who 


book worth anything which not worth much, nor service- 
able until has been read and reread, and loved, and loved again, 
and marked that you can refer the passages you want 


Joun 
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Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


Barry, “California Missions: Monu- 
ments Faith and Labor.” Travel. 76:7-11ff. 
April 1941. 

Illustrated with exteriors and interiors, this 
unusually interesting sketch chain 
buildings redolent the romance the past. 
time strife, they are symbolic peace. 
Connected Camino Real, they are monu- 
ment the faith the Fathers. 


Southern Review. Spring 1941. 
are trying the experiment society 

without supernatural order. But, “Reason 

little fellow and when driven seared runs 

straight into the arms God.” “Without faith, 
chaos come again.” 

Western Culture has gradually dispensed more 
and more with philosophy and religion. 
newal indicated. 


BLANTON, SMILEY. “The Middle Years.” Hygeia. 

19:264-266ff. April 1941. 

The man middle life must learn adjust 
his activities less strain. “Purely physical 
strength is, after all, found the highest degree 
not man but the gorilla, the lion and the 
horse; mental achievement and emotional balance 
are the province man. The man who proper- 
aware that essential truth can cheerfully 
abandon, year year, more and more his 
physical power grows mentally stronger, 
wiser and more skillful.” For the body middle 
age loses some its efficiency and resiliency. 


Dopp, MERRICK. “Peace Way the 
Sword.” The American 
Spring 1941. 

The pacifists believe that participation war 
involves violation the tenets their religion 
betrayal unchallengeable ultimate ethical 
value. This differs from the 
current among college undergraduates, which 
consists skepticism about everything. the 
author pacifism founded the delusion that 
local government can maintained without the 
use force. Our civilization can endure only 
because pacifism rejected and the majority 
our citizens will defend force arms. 
“There are times when the only way whereby 


the peace free people can secure the 
way the sword.” 


GASSNER, JOHN. “Broadway: 1941.” The Atlantic 

Monthly. March 1941. 

Only America can the dramatists have their 
say and are able experiment without inter- 
ference the state. And American playwrights 
have turned American science for their subjects. 
College theatres are prospering. 
Broadway and auxiliary stage seems distinct 
possibility present.” 


Amazon.” The Living Age. 360:153-158. 
April 1941. 

description the Ford rubber plantations 
Brazil, the original home the rubber plant. 
possible that Brazil may time furnish our 
whole supply, making America independent 
supplies the East Indies. 


KLEMMER, Harvey. “Everyday Life War- 
time England.” The National Geographic 
Magazine. 79:497-534. April 1941. 

Morale the people magnificent, civilians 
being bombarded are really front-line trenches. 
Business goes usual. items only 
are rationed. The free press preserved. Re- 
ligious life goes on. Golf played. But “dining 
out” disappearing and women are taking over. 


Luce, Henry “America World Power.” 
Association American Colleges Bulletin. 
27:6-15. March 1941. 

The editor Time, Life, and Fortune, states 
three propositions the character the 
world the Twentieth Century. First, 
fundamentally indivisible. Second, capable 
producing all the material needs the human 
family. Third, must American century. 
But America has strong confident vision 
itself the leading power the modern world. 
This vision must threefold: the economic, the 
technical and artistic, and the moral. “We must 
undertake now the Good Samaritan the 
entire world.” America must seen the 
“power house the ideals freedom and 


“Your Waiter Looks 
You.” Magazine, 182:517-522. April 
1941. 
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Half three-quarters the waiter’s earnings 
come from tips. this article experienced 
waiter relates how handles the customers 
secure tips. also describes the trick which 
the waiter profits the house. 


Nock, ALBERT “Utopia Pennsylvania: 
The Amish.” Atlantic Monthly. 
April 1941. 

excellent description the way life 
the Amish provided this article. Religion 
the chief concern these people. They believe 
farming life scriptural. Prosperous, they have 
need for governmental relief. With force 
character they are self-sustaining. 


cientific Monthly. April 1941. 
low-grade cases intelligence the parents 
are, rule, normal physically and mentally 
are most the patient’s brothers and sisters. 
the other hand, cases mild defect, i.e., the 
simpletons and weak-minded, considerable num- 
ber parents are greater mental calibre 
than are the offspring studied. Sterilization does 
not seem fitting remedy the present time. 


REED, JOHN “The Fiery Floods That Formed 
the Inland Empire.” Natural History. 47:198- 
210. April 1941. 

The story the molten lava floods the 
plateaus the Columbia River, with the changes 
which have occurred since the Ice Age. This 
the basis the rich wheat-growing Empire 
the Northwest States. series fourteen photo- 
graphs gives point the descriptions the text. 


SIMPICH, FREDERICK. “So Oklahoma Grew Up.” 
The National Geographic Magazine. 79:269- 
314. March 1941. 


Another Mr. Simpich’s unusual articles 
the states. Oklahoma, home the Indian, oil 
boomers, and cowboys earlier days, now one 
the progressive states the Southwest. The 
pictures color, well black and white, add 
much appreciation the state. 


STEWART, OLLIE. “Carver Tuskegee.” Scrib- 
Commentator, 10:12-16. May 1941. 


Carver, Tuskegee, has discovered 300 ways 
using the peanut, 100, the soybean, and sweet 
potato. Born slave worked secure his 
schooling and today member the 
Royal Society Arts, London; listed 
Who America; and was guest 
Henry Ford Detroit. has established the 
Carver Creative Research Laboratories. 
perhaps the greatest single force creating toler- 
ance and racial goodwill the South. 


Warp, “Americans All.” Travel. 76: 

16-19ff. March 1941. 

From the day when eight nationalities under 
Columbus set foot America, the first land 
being Jew, immigrants have been the builders 
America. This article, together with map 
the United States showing where different 
nationalities have settled, shows fascinating 
way the sturdy stocks from which Americans 
group boast their origins. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT. “The Power the 
Written Word.” The Yale Review. 30:522- 
Spring 1941. 

“The written word—is not only sword and 

trumpet for the present but link which binds 
all humanity.” “The war the world 
today war ideas and minds, well 
war armed forces.” New worlds are needed 
for new days. “The day troubled and the 
night full voices. But are men shall 
forward. shall still forward the 
hills.” 


NELSON “Some Suggested Criteria 
for the Selection College Presidents.” Educa- 
61:399-402. March 1941. 


The president should person unques- 
tioned scholarship with superior academic back- 
ground; should possess potential leadership 
ability which has been adequately 
should possess familiarity with the type institu- 
tion for which candidate; should 
should have judicious mind yet fearlessly 
adventurous his approach problems; should 
mature but relatively young man. 


“The Text Book—Only Labora- 
tory.” Secondary Education. 10:4-7. February 
1941. 

“In direct proportion the page recognized 
only laboratory—the class going outside 
find life—in that proportion teacher success- 
ful.” Textbooks are means. The end 
knowledge this great and throbbing universe.” 


DES BRUNNER, EDMUND. “How Study Com- 
munity.” Teachers College Record. 42:483- 
492. March 1941. 

There are general sources information such 
(a) population data (secured from the 
Census) (b) data origins and culture (from 
local histories, newspaper files, interviews, library 
records, and the census); (c) data the eco- 
nomic status (from the census, the Marked Data 
Handbook, federal and state reports, and reports 
local municipalities) and (d) Data Health, 
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Recreation and Housing (from Census Bureau, 
Federal Health Service, Bureau Home Eco- 
nomics, etc.). 

number publications useful making the 
community survey are listed. 


gogy.” The Philosophical 50:127-161. 
March 1941. 

critique progressive education given 
these pages. The progressive seen the author 
tied the present, local place, getting 
But thanks are due the progressives for 
their rebellion against the woody methods the 
university. Learning doing superior learn- 
ing listening. But the provincial attitude 
progressive education must abandoned, and 
they must turn things which will give promise 
enduring values the humanities which are 
the only standard now possessed estimate the 
degree our civilization and for measuring 
human progress. 


HENRY “Education Might Become 
Our Battle Stay.” School and Society. 
358. March 22, 1941. 


the struggle with Hitler, “spiritual values 
the conflict count above all others. Our battle- 
stay not security, wealth, peace, life 
itself. Our battle-stay the ends seek 
through education, democratic government, re- 
ligion and the freedom men’s souls. These 
form the wave our future, will but 
mark firmly here and now.” 


Guy “College Libraries Encourage 
Reading.” Journal Higher 12: 
191-197. April 1941. 

Browsing-rooms and other devices have been 
set encourage reading. Some colleges offer 
prizes for the best student libraries. One holds 
annual auction duplicates which students 
may purchase books. There are libraries circu- 
lating among dormitories; sorority and fraternity 
libraries are increasing. Apparently this en- 
couragement the reading habit bearing fruit. 


Federal Government the Education Youth 
Secondary-school Age.” The Bulletin the 
National Association Secondary-School Prin- 
25:3-24. April 1941. 

Important recommendations are 
include community-youth council. Except for 
the temporary emergency, the committee believes 
that “in long-term planning for the years ahead, 
the responsibilities for all public educational 
services for youth secondary-school age should 
rest with the public schools.” particularly 
important statement. 


MILLER, SPENCER, JR. “The Place the Gifted 
Modern Life from the Viewpoint Labor.” 
Teachers College Record. 42:386 ff. February 
1941. 

Humble people have the power 
endeavor. The gifted are not elite destined 
direct the masses. The gifted cannot selected 
the basis academic attainments the class- 
room alone. Hard work plus mental ability 
necessary part life achievement. Leadership 
must come from the ranks labor when new 
problems industrial relations arise. 


NEWBURN, Harry “Education for Life 
Democracy.” 49:256-266. April 1941. 


Education must make men 
their culture and believe it. This more 
important than temporary aids solution 
immediate national problems. “Democracy will 
prosper the degree that made men 
disciplined face the reality and struggle life, 
assured their ability cope with problems, and 
willing accept their responsibilities society 
which demands the development the universal 
sense responsibility and self-sacrifice.” 


“Is the Bus Driver Liable?” The 
School Executive. 60:25-28, April 1941. 


This study court decisions regarding 
the care which must exercised protecting 
pupils against injury transporting pupils. 
Specific cases are cited and the court decisions 
are quoted. 


WILLIAM “How Parents Can Best 
Serve the Schools.” The Elementary School 
41:497-506. March 1941. 


Four methods are suggested. They should (a) 
make earnest effort understand the schools; 
(b) become active helping solve the school’s 
problems; (c) regulation and con- 
trol out-of-school education; and (d) learn 
consider educational matters objectively, and 
guided principles instead personal 
experience and personalities. 


WILE, “Adult Education Protective 
Mental Hygiene.” Mental Hygiene. 
January 1941. 

The greatest value mental hygiene not 
the field therapy, but prophylaxis. Adult 
education both individual and social. “The 
individual adult may more certainly attain his 
maximum efficiency, with the maximum 
happiness and the minimum friction, when 
enjoys the protective value continuing edu- 
cation that enables adults individuals pursue 
together those ideals which are set forth the 
democratic Bill Rights.” 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 368 


Island, valuable for the suggestions that 
contains for socialized curriculum. 

Activity “Slacktivity”? Beatrice 
Boettiger, formerly Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, another critical appraisal Pro- 
gressive Education. The author, however, 
while clear-eyed her observation its 
defects, less confident that its best 
Progressive Education and the activity pro- 
gram deserve intelligent support. much 
has been written about the extra-curricular 
phases the school program that might 
seem difficult make original contribu- 
tion this field. Professor Roland War- 
ren, Hofstra College, however, gives the 
material based upon intimate 
study the problems and procedures this 
important field. 

World War II—A Survey Recent 
Literature, Joseph Roucek, Associ- 
ate Professor Hofstra College, this au- 
thor’s second contribution the Epuca- 
TIONAL the vast literature in- 


spired modern wars. Anyone interested 
tapping the far-flung literature vari- 
ous phases the present conflict will receive 
through Professor Roucek’s article specific 
guidance. 

The May issue offers several poems 
varying moods. June Gardens was written 
Mildred Ver Soy Harris, who lives 
Verona, N.J. Sparrow Notes, 
Yudin, New York University, 
interesting example this young poet’s 
experimentalism with new forms poetry. 
Stars, Gene Hackerman, New 
York City, strikes romantic note, which 
always welcome the midst the routine 
living. Say That These Rocks 
was contributed Ruth Van Horn, 
Parchment, Michigan, and Behind 
Locked Doors! written Olive 
VanDerwerken, who lives Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

The illustrations tavern life were con- 
tributed the Bettmann Archive 
New York City. 


should never have made success life had not bestowed 
upon the least thing have undertaken the same care and attention 
have ever bestowed upon the 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Cocoon Brought School (Poem), 


Activity “Slacktivity”?, Beatrice Boet- 

After the Geraldine 

Lifelong Curriculum, Wendell Thomas 


American Magazines Today, Evelyn Car- 


Easter Paean (Poem), Annie Havens 
Idyll American Pioneering, 
Real Darkness (Poem), Douglas Lawson 
Reply Mrs. Lindbergh, Max Bondy 
Sociological Analysis Student Activities, 
Roland Warren 442 
Survey Racial Prejudices, Abraham 
297 
True Religion (Poem), Douglas Lawson 
Autumn Garden (Poem), Anna Rozilla 
Behind Locked Door! (Poem), Oliwe 
458 
Book REVIEWS 
World War II—A Survey Recent Litera- 
ture, Joseph Roucek .............. 461 
Education ......... 238, 348, 486 
117, 240, 352, 490 
General Literature 118, 242, 354, 494 
357 
499 


CHAPTER LETTERS 


(These appear the supplements published 
with each issue 
Cherish, Cherish (Poem), Williams 
306 


Civilization (Poem), Gilbert Cureton ..... 284 
Conflicting Views Higher Education, John 
401 
Curriculum Builders, Attention! Ralph Adams 
Democracy and Higher Education, Paul 


Differentiated High Schools, Alexander Efron 


Editorial, Education and National Defense, 
Editorial: The New Challenge, Alfred 
Educating for Character France, Geraldine 
Educational Research State Departments 
Education, Warren 419 
Education and the Philosophy the State, 
Francis Ballaine ................ 269 
Education and Unity Science, Lee Byrne. .191 
Give Hill! (Poem), Sylvia Lien 208 
Here Lies Venice (Poem), Louise Mally 


Impertinent Reflections (Poem), Jean Lair 
Maxwell 
June Gardens (Poem), Mildred Ver Soy 
Harris 
Late Fall the Maple Grove (Poem), 
Marxian Thought and Education, Maurice 
Mental Hygiene During the Civil War, 


Progressive Education—A Defense, 


Reason Age Propaganda, Elmo 


Reminiscences Psychologist, Lawrence 
Averill 
Report, Curriculum Reconstruction and Com- 
munity Resources, Muriel Crosby .... 
Review Current Periodical Literature 
Romance (Poem), Elizabeth Utterback 
Sentimentalism Understanding? 
Social Stereotypes and the School, 
Sparrow Notes (Poem), 400 
Stars (Poem), Gene Hackerman ....... 427 
Streamlining the Secondary School, Harold 
Street Life and Inns Through the Ages 
facing page 460 
Street Life and Inns Through the Ages 
Success Formula (Poem), Marion Merrill 
Thrash 


Outwitting Winter (Poem), Edna Bradfield 
Plato the Prairies, William Beauchamp 
Christmas Snowfall (Poem), Florence Piercy 
509 
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Teachers Born Inspiration and Motivation 
(Poems), Douglas Lawson 
The Accent Democracy, Editorial 
The Ancestry Words, Withers ... 
The Fugitive (Poem), 
werken 
The Lag Teacher Education, 
tenger 
The Motion Picture College Subject, 
Kurt London 
The Slow Learner, Truancy, and Delinquency, 
Vernon Boyce Hampton 
The Story Roads 
facing page 208 
The Story Roads 
Frontispiece, facing page 133 
The Story Vehicles (Illustrations) 
facing page 261 


The Story Vehicles 
Frontispiece, facing page 336 
The Story the Wheel (Illustrations) 
facing page 
The Story the Wheel 
Frontispiece, facing page 
The Temper American Pragmatism, Paul 
Crissman 
The Winds Prevail (Poem), Katherine San- 
ford 
Say That These Rocks (Poem), 
Van Horn 


Live the Seventeenth Century, 

When Chesterton Laughs, Lorberg 

Women’s Education and Defense, Ruth Strang 


Weather Notes (Poems), Anna Louise Barney 
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The New Supplement 


begins its new policy 


publishing the Supplement four times 
year, response the action the Con- 
vocation St. Louis, 1940. believed 
that this new plan will make possible 
more interesting format and content more 
appealing members Kappa Delta 
the campus. The present issue con- 
fined the Roster and general information. 
The new cover design experimental and 
will changed meet constructive criti- 
cism. the members the chapters will 
contribute campus views, pictures activi- 
ties and outstanding individuals associated 
with campus life, these will used. 

The new Roster differs from the old 
that addresses officers are included. 
far the Roster complete and accurate 
can service the Society further- 
ing more 
among members and chapters. this end 
that each chapter insist that 
its officers supply the Central Office with 
the results elections and changes ad- 
dress among the 

News letters will not published 
heretofore. Instead, hoped that each 
chapter will report significant activities 
nterest the Society. 


While true that there less need 
today for magazine that aims co- 
hesiveness through detailed information 
from the Central Office equally true 
that Kappa Delta Pi, because its present 
size, needs know more about each chap- 
ter and affiliated institution. Frequent ex- 
change opinions, actions, activities, etc., 
may source stimulus other chap- 
ters. Likewise, knowledge what the So- 
ciety doing promote the cause edu- 
cation will strengthen local loyalties and 
quicken co-operation. the one hand, the 
Society strong only the chapters give 
strength; the other hand, each chapter 
gains prestige and influence through the 
reputation the Society whole. The 
chapters, therefore, not live unto them- 
selves alone. They are the blood and tissues 
great organism engaged, turn, 
serving that larger purpose which education 
seeks foster. Mere size and financial 
security are not all-important. What 
vital zestful expression co-operation 
the part all advancing through 
our Society national and educational wel- 
fare. 
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HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 


Established March and incorporated under the laws 
the State Honorary Educational Fraternity, 
June 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa Delta Pi, 
Honorary Society Education, and registered the 
office the Secretary State Springfield, Illinois. 


PURPOSE 
(Article Section the 

The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage 
its members higher degree devotion social service 
(1) fostering high intellectual and personal standards during 
the period preparation for teaching and (2) recognizing 
outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons 
exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound scholarship, and ade- 
quate personal qualifications. shall endeavor develop 
high degree professional fellowship among its members 
and shall foster professional growth recognizing achieve- 


ment educational work. 
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cational Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Frank Freeman, Professor Educational 
Psychology, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Walter Damrosch, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, New York 


MEMBERS 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, President the Uni- 
versity Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased April 
19, 1931. 


Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University London, England. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 1934. 


Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for Advancement Teaching. Elected 


March 1927; deceased September 25, 1933. 


Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 


Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus the In- 
stitute for Advanced Research, Princeton, New 
Jersey 

Patty Hill, Professor Emeritus Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 


William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


ELECTED FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


George Drayton Strayer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New Y« ork 


Guy Stanton Ford, President, University Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Elected February 23, 19325 deceased May 21, 
1935- 


Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, de- 
ceased September 22, 1938. 


1928; 


Grace Abbott, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago. Elected 
February 25, deceased June 19, 1939. 


John Huston Finley, Editor Emeritus New York 
Times, Elected February 20, 19353 
March 13, 1940. 
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Alpha 


(March 1911) 


President: Miles Hartley, 102 University High 
School, Urbana, 

‘ice-president: Joyce Zimmerman, 108 Ro- 

mine, Urbana, 

rresponding Secretary: Ruth Harris, 708 

Coler, Urbana, 

Recording Secretary: Ann Kannamacher, Beards- 
ley Hotel, Champaign, 

Bottenfield, 616 Union St., 
Champaign, 

Reporter: Dorothy Vose, 511 Springfield, 
Champaign, 

Counselor: Williams, 208 Administration 


~ 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
(March 30, 1912) 


President: Hazel Fehlman, University Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 

Vice-president: 1127 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Secretary: Edith Smith, 1107 13th St., Boulder, 
Colo. 

Secretary: Ruby Lee McMillen, 1030 
12th St., Boulder, Colo. 

Dorothy Rosenberger, 1942 Water St., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Historian Reporter: Ethel Mellow, 1521 gth St., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Counselor: Dyde, University Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
(April 23, 1915) 


President: Ruth Elder, Faculty Exchange, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Vice-president: Mildred Harr, Box 718, Britton, 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, 
change, University Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Collings, Faculty Exchange, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Counselor: Edmondson, Faculty Exchange, 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Delta 


University Texas, Austin, Tex. (May 30, 
1916) Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 


Epsilon 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
(February 23, 1917) 


President: Kathryn Schwaegler, St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Stevens, Cottage 
Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Recording Secretary: Norma Templeton, 1312 
41st St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Quanstrom, 
3303 University Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: Doyle Mikesell, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917) 
President: Jane Sluss, 3525 Middleton Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Huberta LeSaint, 2543 Woodburn 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Lucy Ulmer, 3338 Mont- 
gomery Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Marie Foss, 3109 Vic- 
toria Blvd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Treasurer: David McNeil, 7144 Wallace Ave., 
Madeira, Ohio. 
Historian Recorder: Lillian Ciarnello, 3310 Har- 
disty Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Counselor: Frances Jenkins, University Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eta 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 
(June 11, 1919) 


President: Clarence Norquest, 922 18th St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Vice-president: Josinah Allen, Women’s Residence 
Hall W., West Lafayette, Ind. 

Secretary: Lois Simpson, 525 University St., 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Treasurer: Charles Ford, 607 University St., 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Reporter Historian: Florence Fosbrink, 103 
Russell, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Counselor: Dodds, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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Theta 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
(March 13, 1920) 


President: Darle Pearson, Sabin Hall, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 

Vice-president: Viola Rich, Snyder Hall, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Secretary: Martha Epp, Sabin Hall, Greeley, 
Colo. 

Treasurer: Della Watt, 1407 12th Ave., Greeley, 
Colo. 

Counselor: Perry, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo. 


Iota 
Kansas State Teachers College Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kan. (March 15, 1920) 


President: Theodore Downs, 718 Exchange, Em- 
poria State Teachers College, Emporia, 

Vice-president: Herbert Ihde, 211 13th St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Secretary: Nora May Moore, Morse Hall Annex, 
Emporia, Kan. 

Treasurer: Claire McBride, 132 12th St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Historian: Freda Bornschein, 310 12th St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

Counselor: Kathryn Kayser, 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


10. Kappa 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
(August 1920) 


President: Dawson Hales, 500 122nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Wilson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Secretary: Vivian Ellis, Morningside New 

York, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Paul Blackwood, 
New York, N.Y. 

Members-at-large Executive Committee: Went- 
worth Williams, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N.Y. 

Marie Farrell, 448 Riverside Dr., New 
York, N.Y. 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


11. Lambda 
Oklahoma Agricultural Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921) 
President: Irene Castile Walsh, 221 Knoblock 
Ave., Stillwater, Okla. 


Vice-president: Spangler, 109 Duck, 
water, Okla. 

Recording Secretary: Black, 133 Knob- 
lock Ave., Stillwater, Okla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Nancy Echols, 208 
Duncan St., Stillwater, Okla. 

Treasurer: Echols, Oklahoma Agricultural 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Historian: Kezer, Oklahoma Agricultural 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Counselor: Guy Lackey, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


12. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
(March 1922 


President: Jeanette Eymann, 310 Mason St., Nor- 
mal, 

Vice-president: Clarence Richardson, 
ton Ave., Springfield, 

Secretary: Violet Hachmeister, 505 Roosevelt, 
Bloomington, 

Treasurer: Duane Kirchoff, 209 University, 
Normal, 

Counselor: H. H. Schroeder, 1004 Broadway, 
Normal, 


13. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April 20, 1922) 


President: Helen Nichols, Bishop Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Nan Boltz, Hall St., Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Florence Maxey, 
Wells Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Phipps, Wells 
Hall, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Dixie Lou Norris, Bishop Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Reporter Historian: Helen Tallman, Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio. 

Counselor: Minnich, Campus View, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


14. 


University Alabama, University, Ala. 
(May 16, 1922) 


President: Hermione Dannelly, New Hall, Uni- 
versity, 

Vice-president: Janice Arthur, Tutwiler Hall, 
University, Ala. 

Secretary: Mary Herman, R.R. Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 
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Emma Lou Colonial Hall, 
niversity, Ala. 


Julia Ann Astroth, Tutwiler Hall, 
Ala. 

Counselor: Tullye Borden Olds, University 
\labama, University, Ala. 
t 

15. Omicron 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 


(June 1922) 


President: Elise Perry, 309 Ave. S.E., Aber- 
deen, 
retary: Esther Robertson, State 
College, Aberdeen, 
Delores Schmidt, 206 Jay 
Aberdeen, S.D. 
Reporter: Dorothy Hooper, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, $.D. 
Counselor: Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, 


16. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(June 20, 1922) 


President: Martha Walsh, Summit, Ypsilan- 


tl, Mich. 
Vice-president: Barbara Erickson, 944 Forest, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Corresponding Secretary: Lenora 418 
Washtenaw Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Harold Vroman, Summit, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 
Counselor: Harvey Turner, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


17. Rho 


State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Mo. (October 28, 1922 


President: Lucy Clyda White, 424 Holden, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Vice-president: Sarah Ann Ritter, 326 Christo- 
pher, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Secretary: 
112 Tyler, Warrensburg, Mo. 
ecording Secretary: Elsie Gurney, 
Grover, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Perry McCandless, 112 Tyler, War- 
rensburg, Mo. 
Pauline Humphreys, 307 Ma- 


guire, Warrensburg, Mo. 


18. Sigma 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
(January 11, 1932). Charter withdrawn 
February 26, 1936 


19. Tau 
Kirksville State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 
(February 24, 1923) 


President: Beecher Spees, Kirksville State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Vice-president: Wilma Opel, 515 Davis, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 

Secretary: Margaret McWilliam, Kirksville, Mo. 

Treasurer: Garford Huenefeld, 706 Line St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 

Counselor: Pauline Knobbs, 604 Fible, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


20. Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
(June 
President: McLendon, Yonge Labo- 
ratory School, Gainesville, Fla. 
Vice-president: Tom VanBrunt, Yonge 
Laboratory School, Gainesville, Fla. 
Secretary: Eugene Kitching, Yonge Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville, Fla. 
Treasurer: Lillian Maguire, Yonge Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville, Fla. 
Historian: Hal Lewis, Yonge Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville, Fla. 
Counselor: Mead, Yonge Laboratory 
School, Gainesville, Fla. 


21. Phi 
Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 
(June 1923 
President: Mary Doddridge, 1718 6th Ave., 
Huntington, W.Va. 
Vice-president: Julia LeRoy, 514 6th Ave., Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. 
Secretary: Agnes Givens, Laidley Hall, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W.Va. 
Treasurer: Current, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Huntington, W.Va. 
Historian: Harris, 107 Fairfax Ct., Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. 
Counselor: Virginia Foulk, Marshall College, 
Huntington, W.Va. 


22. Chi 


Western State College Colorado, Gunnison, 
Colo. (July 14, 1923) 


President: Hannah Praxl, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 
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Vice-president: Eleanor Pricco, Chipeta Hall, 
Gunnison, Colo. 
Recording Secretary: Walter Dudding, 516 


Georgia, Gunnison, Colo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Lucy Spicer, Western 
State College, Gunnison, Colo. 

Treasurer: Pascal Poe, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo. 

Historian: Ada Kansgen, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo. 

Reporter: Cora Bruns, Coronado Hall, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

Counselor: John Dynes, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colo. 


23. Psi 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
(August 1923) 


President: Dennis McDonald, Baker Hall, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Charles 
Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Ruby Hull, Bartlett Hall, Cedar Falls, 

Treasurer: Llewelyn Long, 619 7th, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Arlene Lundy, Lowther 
Hall, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Counselor: Don Charles, 2910 College, Cedar 
Falls, 


Tubbs, Hall, 


See rley 


24. Omega 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio (August 1923) 


President: Laverna Kern, College St., Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Betty Bednasz, Race St., Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: 
Hall, Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ann 
University Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Irma Voigt, Park Athens, 
Ohio. 

Historian Reporter: Ruth Ellen Lindsey, 
Union St., Athens, Ohio. 

Athens, Ohio. 


Doris Killinen, Lindley 


Mumma, 


25. Alpha Alpha 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November 10, 1923) 
President: Jean McCarthy, Austin Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Nina Sawyer, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


Doris 
ware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Margaret Martt, Monnett Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Historian Reporter: Charlotte Meyer, Austin 
Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Bawden, Heffner, Delaware 
Ohio. 


Secretary: 


Wright, Austin Hall, Dela- 


26. Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
(February 19, 1924) 


President: Dora Sue Higgins, 
etteville, Ark. 

Vice-president: Carter Short, 938 Douglas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Secretary: Mary Anna Patterson, 306 University, 
Fayette ille, Ark. 

Treasurer: Wilma Byrns, 608 Storer Street, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Counselor: Helen Graham, University Arkansas, 


Fayette ille, Ark. 


307 Sutton St., Fay- 


27. Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
(May 10, 1924) 


President: 
School, Lexington, Ky. 

Vice-president: Chloe Gifford, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary: Louise Willson, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Treasurer: William Taylor, 122 Cherokee Pk., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Counselor: Maurice Seay, University Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Henry Clay High 


28. Alpha Delta 


State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
(January 12, 1925) 


President—Marian Prior, Boulevard St., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Robert Bussard, 121 Georgia 
St., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Recording Secretary: Mildred Wilfong, 520 Bev- 
erly St., Tallahassee, 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Purse, Demon 
stration School, Florida State College 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Historian Reporter: Harrison, Demonstra- 
tion School, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Etta Burleson, Business Office, Florida 
‘tate College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

nselor: Mrs. Finner, 930 Park Ave., 


29. Alpha Epsilon 


Western State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Ill. (February 27, 1925) 


President: Victor Hopper, 430 Adams, 
Macomb, 

Raymond Maxwell, Western 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
retary: Bernice Blank, 326 Adams, Ma- 
comb, 

Arretta Gelhart Wetzel, Western 
nois State Teachers College, Macomb, 

Historian Recorder: Jane Sloan, 224 Sherman 
Macomb, 

Counselor: Simpkins, Western State 
College, Macomb, 


30. Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 
(March 14, 1925) 


President: Lonnie Norman Wood, 1101 Elm, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

Vice-president: Betty Campbell, 103 Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

Secretary: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Treasurer: Odella Nation, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Reporter: Mary Ball, 1214 Broadway, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

Counselor: Brandenburg, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


31. Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. (April 17, 1925) 


President: Martha Shea, 444A Pacific St., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Vice-president: Joseph Mueller, 417 Fred- 
erick Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Secretary: Mary Barber, 105 South Blvd., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Esther Knehans, 510 North Blvd., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Historian: Elizabeth Blackwell, Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Counselor: Kruse, Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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32. Alpha Theta 


Municipal University Akron, Akron, Ohio 
(April 24, 1925) 


President: Joseph Pappano, 106 Gale St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Vice-president: LeRoy Dietz, 682 Sherman St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Helen Hurst, 1162 Mt. Vernon Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Bryant, 2644 
Pelton Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Theresa Balasco, 939 Main St., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Counselor: Kuhnes, 751 Mercer Ave., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 


33. Alpha Iota 


North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Tex. (January 23, 1926) 


President: Carroll Ellis, Teachers College Sta- 
tion, Denton, Tex. 

Vice-president: Martha Millican, 314 Fry, Den- 
ton, Tex. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Inez Ray, 222 
Normal, Denton, Tex. 

Recording Secretary: Rachel Wilkins, Bonnie 
Brae, Denton, Tex. 

Treasurer: Kathryn Collins, 2228 Houston 
Denton, Tex. 

Historian Reporter: John Thomason, 106 Avenue 
Denton, Tex. 

Sponsor: Bessie Shook, Sycamore, Denton, 
Tex. 

Myrtle Brown, 1415 Oak, Denton, Tex. 

Counselor: Newton, 1721 Sycamore, 

Denton, Tex. 


34. Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
(February 12, 1926) 


President: Lewis Yoho, 13% St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Vice-president: Myrtle Klausmeier, 308 8th 
St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Secretary: Margaret Kennedy, Women’s Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Treasurer: Kate Browning, 417 6th St., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Reporter: Arthur Schlorch, Parson’s Hall, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Counselor: Ora Rumple, R.R. Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
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35. Alpha Lambda 
University Denver, Denver, Colo. 
(May 22, 1926) 


President: Thelma Miller, 864 Corona, 
Denver, Colo. 

Vice-president: Irwin Addicott, Fill- 
more, Denver, Colo. 

Second Vice-president: Marcia Spaulding, 4270 
Irving, Denver, Colo. 

Recording Secretary: Elaine Yost, 2342 Fill- 
more, Denver, Colo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Charlotte Ginsburg, 
1111 St. Paul, Denver, Colo. 

Treasurer: Lillian Wangnild, 2818 Gaylord, 
Denver, Colo. 

Historian: Sirion St. John, 338 Downing St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Counselor: Alvin Schindler, 2059 Fillmore, 
Denver, Colo. 


36. Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
(May 25, 1926) 


President: Glennie Bacon, Box 334, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Vice-president: Marguerite Foley, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Second Vice-president: Lawrence Conrey, Univer- 
sity Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Secretary: Norma Mathews, University Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Treasurer: Clarice Whittenburg, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Historian: Dollee Fauth, 1512 Rainbow, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

oming, Laramie, Wyo. 


37. Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 
(May 28, 1926) 


President: Leo Garner, Chico State College, Chi- 
co, Calif. 

Vice-president: Deidre Hammond, 414 Salem St., 
Chico, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: Lilli Nassi, Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. 

Recording Secretary: Grace Collins, 
Sacramento Ave., Chico, Calif. 

Treasurer: James Walker, 114 Hazel St., Chico, 
Calif. 

Historian: Marjorie Pitts, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 

Counselor: Lawrence Crawford, 327 Man- 


sion Ave., Chico, Calif, 


38. Alpha 
William Mary College, Williamsburg, 
(April 22, 1927) 


President: Alma Baumeister, William Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Vice-president: Deane Robertson, William 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Recording Secretary: Maxine 
George St., Williamsburg, Va. 

Corresponding Secretary: Virginia MacDonal 
William Mary College, Williamsburg, 

Treasurer: Beatrice Schneider, William Mary 
College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Counselor: Genelle Aldwell, William Ma: 

College, Williamsburg, Va. 


39. Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. (May 12, 192 
(Charter withdrawn) 


40. Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn, (May 14, 1927) 


President: Mrs. Octavia Graves, 1201 18th Ave 
S., Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-president: Joseph Doggett, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Recording Secretary: Mattie Pearl Regen, 1514 
Beechwood, Nashville, Tenn. 

Corresponding Secretary: Cora Wayne Well 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Bess McCann, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Counselor: Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


41. Alpha Rho 


Santa Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(May 20, 1927) 


President: Robert McElroy, Phelps Field, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Vice-president: Josephine McBride, 816 
Pedregosa, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Second Vice-president: Mary Ellen Pitman, 
Arrellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Mackellar, 242: 
Castillo, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: Evelyn Foster, Fair 
fax Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Treasurer: Evelyn Foster, Fairfax Rd., Santa 


Barbara, Calif. 
Historian: Rea McPeak, 1716 Bath St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 


Counselor: Werner, Santa Barbara State 
> 


College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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42. Alpha Sigma 
san Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 
(May 21, 1927) 


President: Audrey Mair, 4447 Muir Ave., San 
Diego, Calif. 
Evelyn Durnbaugh, 5192 College 


Way, San Diego, Calif. 

Rhuebelle Bramham, 4086 Alabama, 
San Diego, Calif. 

David Sterne, 4884 Coronado, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lawrence Madalena, 524 Juniper, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Co-ordinator: Louise Walters, 4761 
Date St., Mesa School District, Calif. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Calif. 


43. Alpha Tau 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. (May 27, 1927) 


President: Rein, 818 6th St., Durham, N.C. 

Vice-president: Adelaide Mayhew, Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N.C. 

Secretary: Margaret Simpson, College Sta., 
Durham, N.C. 

Henry Etta Link, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 

Historian: Marion Willman, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 

Counselor: John Carr, Jr., Box 274 College 
Sta., Durham, N.C. 


44. Alpha Upsilon 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va. 
(July 


President: Orval Anderson, 2048 University Ave., 
Morgantown, W.Va. 

Vice-president: Bess Bernardine, Woman’s Hall, 
Morgantown, W.Va. 

Secretary: Thelma Scott, Vance Lane, Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. 

Nancy Oberman, 618 Spruce St., Mor- 
gantown, W.Va. 

Historian: Dunn, 224 Cherry St., Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Counselor: Rebecca Pollock, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W.Va. 


45. Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
(January 17, 1928) 


President: John Lawrence, Gorden Ct. Apts., 
Auburn, Ala. 
Jordan Langford, 119 Cedar Crest 


Dr., Auburn, Ala. 


Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Wheeler, Dormi- 
tory No. Auburn, Ala. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Hurst, Dormi- 
tory No. Auburn, Ala. 

Treasurer: Davis, 336 Gay St., Auburn, 
Ala. 


Counselor: Smith, Cottage 23, Auburn, Ala. 


46. Alpha Chi 


Madison State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
(January 30, 1928) 


President: Mary Wright, Box 292, Madison 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Vice-president: Frances Wright, Madison State 

Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Recording Secretary: Juanita Rhodes, Madison 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Corresponding Secretary: Doris Buhrman, Madi- 
son State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Treasurer: Mary Davison, Madison State Teach- 

ers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Reporter Historian: Margaret Hedges, Madison 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Sergeant-at-arms: Margaret Dawson, Madison 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Counselor: Gifford, Madison State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


47. Alpha Psi 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


(February 11, 1928) 


President: Irene Carpenter, 176 Monroe St., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Charlotte Schwytzer, France Hall, 
Tiffin, 

Secretary: Ruth Amstutz, Keller Cottage, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Haberkamp, France Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Reporter: Betty Bonnell, France 
Ohio. 

Historian: Hazel Musser, France 
Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, 277 Perry St., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Hall, Tiffin, 


Hall, Tiffin, 


48. Alpha Omega 


Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
(February 15, 1928) 


President: Theodore Velde, School Educa- 
tion, Oregon College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Vice-president: Lois Smith, 2043 Monroe St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Secretary: Frances French, Sigma Kappa House. 


Corvallis, Ore. 
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Treasurer: Esther Lockren, 439 15th St., Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Historian: Libby Jane Hamilton, School Edu- 
cation, Corvallis, Ore. 

Counselor: Warrington, 862 Adams St., 

Corvallis, Ore. 


49. Beta Alpha 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
(February 21, 1928) 


President: Richard Hetz, znd, 
Calif. 

Vice-president: Norma Gillespie, 264 Brooklyn 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

Recording Secretary: Christine Helps, 117 17th 
San Jose, Calif. 

Corresponding Secretary: Butler, 309 8th 
St., San Jose, Calif. 

Reporter Historian: Winifred Rice, 1191 Randol 
St., San Jose, Calif. 

Treasurer: William Sweeney, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif. 

Counselor: Mabel Crumby, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif. 


50. Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 
(February 23, 1928) 


President: Frederick Walker, University 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Vice-president: John Hamiston, University 
New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Secretary: Alice Knox, University New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 

Treasurer: Harold Leavitt, Jenkins Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

Counselor: Harlan Bisbee, Madbury Rd., Dur- 
ham, N.H. 


51. Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
(May 14, 1928) 


President: Budd Wolfe, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Vice-president: Reed Calhoun, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

Secretary: Sara Caldwell, 208 Sutton Hall, In- 
diana, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Alice Moorhead, 
School St., Indiana, Pa. 

Treasurer: Joseph Orlosky, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 

Treasurer: Joséph Shuster, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Historian: Esau Motovich, 1066 Grant St., In- 
diana, Pa. 


Counselor: Joy Mahachek, State Teachers 
lege, Indiana, Pa. 


52. Beta Delta 


Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Okla. (May 14, 1928) 


President: Evolyn Earnest, 1205 
Durant, Okla. 

Vice-president: Fort, Southeastern Stat 
Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 

Secretary: Doris Denson, C., Durant, Okla. 

Treasurer: Ollie James, 824 Pine, Durant, 
Okla. 

Historian: Mrs. Blain, 1324 
Durant, Okla. 

Counselor: Rosa Lee Hammond, Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Okla. 


53. Beta Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
(May 21, 1928) 


President: Dorothy Rollins, 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Vice-president: Jean Moyer, Box 323, Stat 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Secretary: Thelma Courtney, Box 260, Stat 
Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth West, Box 323, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Va. 

Counselor: Pauline Camper, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va. 


54. Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June 1928) 


President: Otho Holmes, Idaho Club, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Vice-president: Dale Clark, Idaho Club, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Secretary: Juanita Anderson, 310 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Jane Pier, Gamma Phi Beta House, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Historian: Margaret Barr, 205 Almon 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselor: Messenger, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


55. Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 
(June 1928) 
President: Mary Alyce Moore, 519 Bell, 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Vice-president: Ruth Stegall, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Okla. 


Secretary: 
Baptist 
Historian 
Baptist 
Counselo: 
Univer 


State 


President 


Oshkos 
] ( 
Recordin 
St., 
1oth 


Cx leg 


Cou nselo. 


Wester 


President 
Kalam 
Vice-pres 
Kalam 
Secretary 
Mich. 
State 


President 
Vice-pres 
Ga. 
Recordin 
Hall, 
Correspo 
145 
stitute, 
Counselo 


reasurer: Margaret Poling, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Historian Reporter: Jent, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Okla. 


56. Beta Theta 


State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 
(January 26, 1929) 


President: Earl Hutchinson, 250 Algoma St., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

sident: Nelson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Secretary: Mary Jane Fenzl, 1141 1oth 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mary Jane Fenzl, 1141 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

l'reasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Reporter: Lyman Tanty, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Counselor: May Beenken, State ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wis. 


57. Beta Iota 


Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (February 1929) 


President: Herbert Meyer, 624 Cedar St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Vice-president: Phyllis Cooper, 911 Michigan, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Secretary: Laura Shedd, R.R. Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Treasurer: Floyd Diephius, 1625 Westnedge 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Counselor: William McKinley Robinson, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


58. Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
(May 1929) 


President: Strickland, 346 Dearing St., 
Athens, Ga. 

Vice-president: Leon Crane, 731 Cobb St., Athens, 
Ga. 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Walker, Soule 
Hall, Athens, Ga. 

Corresponding Secretary: Merle Higginbotham, 
145 Henderson Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Constance MacFeeley, Lucy Cobb In- 
stitute, Athens, Ga. 

Counselor: Ritchie, 266 King Ave., Athens, 
Ga. 


ROSTER 


59. Beta Lambda 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
(May 24, 1929) 

President: Paralee Henson, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Dunn, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Recording Secretary: Mabeth Skelton, Box 114, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Corresponding Secretary: May Lyman Woods, 
Box 193, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

lege, Montevallo, Ala. 

Historian: Christine Griffin, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Reporter: Nell Wyott, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala. 


60. Beta 
Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Neb. 
(May 25, 1929) 
President: Mary Olive Richardson, Women’s 
Dormitory, Peru, Neb. 
Jean Spier, Women’s Dormitory, 
Peru, Neb. 
Secretary: Ruth Stoneman, Women’s Dormitory, 
Peru, Neb. 
Treasurer: James Crawford, Men’s Dormitory, 
Peru, Neb. 
Historian: Betty Gard, Women’s Dormitory, Peru, 
Neb. 
Counselor: Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Neb. 


61. Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
(May 25, 1929) 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganization. 


62. Beta 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. (May 20, 1929) 


President: Marie Tisdale, Memorial Dormitory, 
Waco, Tex. 

Vice-president: Alva Mae Swan, Memorial Dor- 
mitory, Waco, Tex. 

Recording Secretary: Garnet Robbins, Baylor 
University, Waco, Tex. 

Corresponding Secretary: Christine Dillard, 723 
6th St., Waco, Tex. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 

Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 
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63. Beta Omicron 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(April 17, 1930) 


President: Robert Bowman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice-president: Meta Seeberg, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Secretary: Virginia Montania, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer: Oral Robbins, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reporter: Henryka Chwalek, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Counselor: John Lazenby, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


64. Beta 
New York University, New York, N.Y. 
(May 24, 1930) 


President: Arthur Hughson, 1412 Caton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Mercer Guerry, Lynmouth 
Rd., Malverne, L.I., N.Y. 

Recording Secretary: Betty McCarthy, 220 Gar- 
field Ave., Trenton, 

Corresponding Secretary: Gerald Boyle 
Perry Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Top Fetters, Boulder Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 

Historian: Emma Hess, Hotel St. George, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Reporter: Muriel Crooks, 438 73rd St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Counselor: Charles Winning, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 


3296 


65. Beta Rho 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 
(May 27, 1930) 


President: Ruth Miller, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Vice-president: Jean Bower, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pa. 

Recording Secretary: Virginia Clare, No. 414, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ethel Dimmick, No. 
414, State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 

Treasurer: Olive Griffen, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Counselor: Isaac Doughton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pa. 


66. Beta Sigma 
Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Ga. 
(May 28, 1930) 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


67. Beta Tau 
State Teachers College, Crosse, Wis. 
(June 1930) 
President: Betty Wenzel, 325 17th 
Crosse, Wis. 
Vice-president: Theodore Helegson, 1337 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Secretary: Margaret Schmidley, 1731 Main 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Treasurer: John Berg, State Teachers Colle; 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Reporter: Phillip Nordhus, 327 16th St., La- 
Crosse, Wis. 
Counselor: Everett Walters, 215 24th St., La- 
Crosse, Wis. 


68. Beta Upsilon 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
(June 1930) 


President: Mrs. Esther Brown, Maplewood 
High School, Maplewood, Mo. 

Vice-president: Robert Lemen, 2460 Hartland, 
Overland, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Marion Mathes, 
Lansdowne, St. Louis, Mo. 

Recording Secretary: Helfesrieder, 5227 
Minerva, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer: Gribble, goo Greeley, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 

Counselor: Frank Wright, 707 Forest, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


69. Beta Phi 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz 
(December 16, 1930) 


President: Robert Case, State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Vice-president: Andy Wilson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Ariz. 

Recording Secretary: Jean Sexton, 1149 Normal 
Ave., Tempe, Ariz. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joan Steel, West Hall, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Treasurer: Margaret Lind, South Hall, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Historian Reporter: Elsiejean Brown, Matthews 
Hall, Tempe, Ariz. 

Counselor: Ira Payne, State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 


70. Beta Chi 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
(December 17, 1930) 
President: Alice Nelson, Women’s Dormitory, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
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Thomas Knight, Men’s Dormi- 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

ording Secretary: Helen Becchetti, Women’s 
Dormitory, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Becchetti, Wom- 
n’s Dormitory, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Treasurer: Tyson, Women’s Dormitory, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Counselor: Mildred Kiefer, Isham, Spencer 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


71. Beta Psi 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, (January 1931) 

President: Rosemary Donahue, 685 14th, Charles- 
ton, 

Vice-president: Rex Closson, 123 Polk, Charles- 
ton, 

Secretary: Anna Rae Beal, 1527 7th, Charleston, 

Norma Hollman, 1st, Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 11th, Charles- 
ton, 


72. Beta Omega 


Fairmont State Normal School, Fairmont, W.Va. 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Helen 
Fairmont, W.Va. 

Vice-president: Marie Ellen May, 504 Pittsburgh 
Ave., Fairmont, W.Va. 

Secretary: Joseph Mahaffey, Fairmont 
Teachers College, Fairmont, W.Va. 

Treasurer: (Unfilled). 

Counselor: Frank Hall, 
Fairmont, W.Va. 


Field St., 


Argetsinger, 811 


State 


1237 Fennimore St., 


73. Gamma Alpha 


State Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 
(February 1931) 


President: Eula Phillips, R.R. East Radford, 
Va. 

Selma Givenn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Va. 

ecretary: Mary Virginia Simerly, State Teachers 
College, East Radford, Va. 

Ida Einstein, East Radford, Va. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford, Va. 


74. Gamma Beta 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


(February 21, 1931) 


President: Walter Reed, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Vice-president: Joseph Malinchoc, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary: Marjorie Young, 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Treasurer: Ruth Shay, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Historian: Virginia Shambaugh, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 


State 


75. Gamma Gamma 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
(May 1931) 
President: Geraldine Benson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn. 
Vice-president: Harry Hasscamp, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Secretary Treasurer: Michaels, 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Historian Reporter: Nina Jorgenson, State Teach- 

ers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Counselor: Arnold Christensen, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minn. 


State 


76. Gamma Delta 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N.D. 
(May 1931) 

President: Grace Olsgaard, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, N.D. 

Vice-president: Louise Crosby, 1116 8th St. 
Fargo, N.D. 

Secretary Treasurer: Luella Midgley, State Col- 
lege Sta., Fargo, N.D. 

Reporter: Jane Blair, 1033 12th St. N., Fargo, 
N.D. 

Counselor: Lawritson, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Fargo, N.D. 


77. Gamma Epsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J. (May 1931) 


President: Laurance Clark, 354 Harrison St., East 
Orange, 

Vice-president: Betty Jefferis, 111 3rd Ave., Brad- 
ley Beach, N.J. 
Corresponding Secretary: Katharine Webster, 305 
Mountain Ave., Upper Montclair, 
Recording Secretary: Marie Kuhnen, Summit 
Ave., Haledon, N.J. 

Treasurer: George Elliott, 173 
Rutherford, 

Historian: Blair Sutphin, Main St., Marlboro, 
Monmouth County, 

Counselor: Finley. 


Carmita Ave., 
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78. Gamma Zeta 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 
(May 22, 1931) 


President: Arthur Geilfus, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, N.J. 

Vice-president: Rosa Hagin, State Teachers 
lege, Trenton, N.J. 

Recording Secretary: Maureen Montgomery, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N.J. 

Corresponding Secretary: Alice Olsen, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, 

Treasurer: Mae MacFadzean, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, 

Counselor: Rachel Jarrold, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, 


79. Gamma Eta 
New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
N.M. (May 26, 1931) 

President: Mollie Cerny, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, N.M. 

Vice-president: Recene Ashton, State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N.M. 

Secretary: Thelma Mardis, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Silver City, N.M. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Marjorie Martin, State Teachers 
College, Silver City, N.M. 

Historian: Mrs. Anna Moore Thomas, 1303 W., 
Silver City, N.M. 

Counselor: James, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, N.M. 


80. Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
(May 28, 1931) 


President: Sarah Elizabeth Norrick, 
Jefferson, Muncie, Ind. 

Vice-president: Fred Shuman, Elliott Hall, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Secretary: Barbara Ellen Schnelle, Lunina Hall, 
Muncie, Ind. 

Treasurer: Dwight Decker, 623 Dill, Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Historian: Elizabeth Wright, R.R. Muncie, 
Ind. 

Counselor: Whitcraft, Meadow Lane, 
Muncie, Ind. 


81. Gamma Iota 
College the City New York, N.Y. 
(May 29, 1931). Inactive 


82. Gamma Kappa 
University Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
(May 30, 1931) 


President: Orris Carter, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Vice-president: Alva Lee Wakefield, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Treasurer: Mary Lou Britton, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Historian: Wilhelmina Schlingman, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

Counselor: Fellows, University Tulsa 


Tulsa, Okla. 


83. Gamma Lambda 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 
(June 1931) 


President: Edna Mausshardt, 4840a Hammett 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-president: Elva Lay, 4319 Warne Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Recording Secretary: Louise Gersbacher, 6041 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary: Gertrude Hammer, 
7516 Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Reporter: Ruth Erbe, 4322 Obear Ave., 
Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer: Doris Marie Miller, 3423 Oxford 
Ave., Maplewood, Mo. 

Historian: Jeanette Mathae, 3167 Grand Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Counselor: Katharine Byrne, 5333 Pershing 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


84. Gamma 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(June 1931) 

President: David Cooke, Indian Orchard 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-president: Betty Schreiner, Hughes Ave., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Recording Secretary: Marguerite Reinhard, 
Livingston St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Jane Smith, 
Fordham Dr., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Treasurer: Anne Gould, Harvard Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Reporter: Grace 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Counselor: Pugsley, Granger, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Himmele, 628 Parkside Ave., 


85. Gamma 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(June 1931) 
President: Jane Louise Riggs, 3952 Arthington 
Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice-president: Betty Foster, 821 Hampton Dr., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Recording Secretary: Esther Gray, 207 Hampton 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corresponding Secretary: Barbara Phelps, 833 
Hampton Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 

James Stewart, 123 
lianapolis, Ind. 

Historian: Dale Gilmer, 4721 Sunset, Indianap- 
lis, Ind. 


Counselor: 


Belmont, In- 


William Richardson, 110 
Hampton Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 


86. Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
(October 17, 1931) 


President: Thomas Strunk, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Vice-president: Ellen Jane Brundage, 519 Sarah 
St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary: Joan Brimer, R.R. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary: Virginia Altenderfer, 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

l'reasurer: John Havel, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Counselor: Vesta Watson, 111 Ridgeway St., 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


87. Gamma Omicron 


University Maine, Orono, Me. 


(February 15, 1932) 


President: Phyllis Lillian Smart, University 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Vice-president: Hugh Edwin Young, Peters 
St., Orono, Me. 

Secretary Treasurer: Albert 
Cabin Orono, Me. 

Counselor: Lutes, School Education, Uni- 
versity Maine, Orono, Me. 


Hill, University 


88. Gamma 


St. Cloud Teachers College, 


Cloud, Minn. 
(April 23, 1932) 


President: Vernon Odmark, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Bernice Smith, 405 4th Ave. N.E., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Secretary: Jean Hammond, 828 Ave. St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Madonna Hazen, St. Cloud Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Historian: Blanche Todd, 329 26th Ave. N., St. 
Cloud, 
Counselor: Paulu, 722 Ave. St. 


Cloud, Minn. 


89. Gamma Rho 
University Wichita, Wichita, Kan. 
(May 26, 1932) 

President: Dorothy Nan Briggs, 227 Oliver, 
Wichita, 

Vice-president: Ernestine Klopstein, 1812 Ida, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Recording Secretary: Rose Marie Marshall, 200 
N. Delrose, Wichita, Kan. 

Corresponding Secretary: 
Fountain, Wichita, Kan. 

Treasurer: Cecil Read, 425 Erie, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Martha Durbin, 241 
Kan. 

Counselor: Leslie Sipple, 3223 1st St. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Stoll, 159 


Yale, Wichita, 


90. Gamma Sigma 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 
(January 13, 1934) 
President: Alice Wollak, 4141 
Francisco, Calif. 
Vice-president: Barbara McGovern, 1063 Geneva 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Secretary: Margaret Davis, Carmelita St., San 
Francisco, 
Treasurer: Barbara Curry, 763 Faxon Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Historian: Luther Edmondson, Carmelita St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Counselor: Walter Homan, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, Calif. 


zoth St., San 


91. Gamma Tau 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 
(February 10, 1934) 
President: Eileen Brodin, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 
Vice-president: Charles Libby, Lake Blvd., Wino- 
na, Minn. 
Secretary: Marie Deters, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn. 
Treasurer: Elizabeth Green, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. 
Historian: Dorothy Millar, 502 Harriet St., Wi- 
nona, Minn. 
Counselor: Charles Simmers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Winona, Minn. 


92. Gamma Upsilon 
Louisiana State University, University, La. 
(May 10, 1934) 


President: Mary Nell Peters, Box 438, University, 
La. 
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Vice-president: Violet Young, Box 582, Univer- 
sity, La. 

Secretary Treasurer: Virginia Chadick, Box 96, 
University, La. 

Historian Reporter: Maxine Barnett, Box 30, 
University, La. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Loris Parker, 
School Education, University, La. 

Counselor: Irving Foote, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, La. 


93. Gamma Phi 
State Teachers College, Natchitoches, La. 
(May 11, 1934) 
President: Mary Allen Caraway, Behan 
Natchitoches, La. 
Vice-president: Ruby Hammonds, Normal Sta., 
Natchitoches, La. 
Secretary: Doris Dupree, Normal Sta., Natchi- 
toches, La. 
Treasurer: Floyce Yates, Normal Sta., Natchi- 
toches, La. 
Historian: Thelma Bishop, Normal Sta., Natchi- 
toches, La. 
Counselor: Mamie Bowman, Normal Sta., Natch- 
itoches, La. 


94. 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 
(March 1935) 


President: Doris Hansen, State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Vice-president: Lillian Newfield, 282 Highland 
St., Worcester, Mass. 

Secretary: 
Worcester, Mass. 

Treasurer: Sara Pressman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Worcester, Mass. 

Historian: Mary Cashen, June St., Worcester, 
Mass, 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 168 Ocean 
Worcester, Mass. 


Y.W.C.A. Chatham, 


95. Gamma Psi 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 
(April 13, 1935) 
President: Janette Brodie, 3070 Monte, Fres- 
no, Calif. 
Vice-president: Mercedes White, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, Calif. 
Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Avery, Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Calif. 
Corresponding Secretary: June Martin Dorfmeier, 
539 Brown Ave., Fresno, Calif. 
Treasurer: Francis Smith, 1011 Vassar Ave., 
Fresno, Calif. 


Historian: Kenneth Pheley, 2117 Ferger, Fresno 
Calif. 

Counselor: Lang, 840 Cambridge 
Fresno, Calif. 


96. Gamma Omega 
Central State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. 
(April 27, 1935) 

President: Margaret Horn, Murdaugh Hall, Fd- 
mond, Okla. 

Vice-president: Jaunita Lee, 201 3rd, Edmond 
Okla. 

Recording Secretary: Reeves, 401 E. 
Thatcher, Edmond, Okla. 

Treasurer: Reeves, 401 Thatcher, 
Edmond, Okla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Pauline King, Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. 

Reporter: Edna Jones, 303 2nd St., Edmond, 
Okla. 

Counselor: Winifred 


Stayton, Central Stat 


Teachers College, Edmond, Okla. 


97. Delta Alpha 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
mond, Ky. (May 1935) 

President: Marie Hughes, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-president: Park Smith, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 

Recorder Treasurer: Mrs. Martha Barksdale, 416 
Oak Richmond, Ky. 

Reporter: Jack Allen, Eastern Kentucky 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


Counselor: Mattox, Eastern Kentucky State 


Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


98. Delta Beta 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 


President: Jack Gray, Kent State University, Kent, 


Ohio. 
Vice-president: Aileen Milligan, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 


Secretary Treasurer: Louise Clark, 207 Mantua 


St., Kent, Ohio. 


Reporter Historian: Chester R.R. 


Box 14, Kent, Ohio. 


Counselor: Heer, Kent State University, 


Kent, Ohio. 


99. Delta Gamma 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, W.Va. 
(May 24, 1935) 


President: Virginia Orton, Concord State Teach 
ers College, Athens, W.Va. 
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Margaret Boyd, Concord State 
College, Athens, W.Va. 

Secretary: Faye Cooper, Concord State ‘Teachers 
ollege, Athens, W.Va. 

College, Athens, W.Va. 

Historian: Fred Rogers, Concord State Teach- 
College, Athens, W.Va. 

Counselor: Pearle Fankhauser, Concord State 
College, Athens, W.Va. 
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100. Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, Carolina 
(May 25, 1935) 


President: Hope Fairey, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, 

Vice-president: Edna Owen, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 

Secretary: Sylvia Ness, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, 

Margaret Dukes, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 

Recording Secretary: Elizabeth Pitts, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, 

Counselor: Magginis, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, 


101. Delta Epsilon 


Northern State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Ill. (May 29) 1935) 


President: Catherine Rice, Williston Hall, De- 
Kalb, 

Vice-president: Winifred Halverson, Williston 
Hall, DeKalb, 

Secretary: Clare Herrmann, 221 Fifth St., Lee 

John Staugaard, 2734 Troy St., 
Chicago, 

Eleanore Larson, Williston Hall, De- 
Kalb, 

Counselor: Grace Nix, Williston Hall, DeKalb, 


102. Delta Zeta 


Northern State Teachers College, Marquette, 
Mich. (June 1935) 


President: Manual Wolfe, 429 Washington, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Daisy Kilmer, 1020 Fourth, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Secretary: Mary Ghiardi, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Marquette, Mich. 

Donald Lahti, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Marquette, Mich. 


Reporter Historian: Elaine Hautala, 1202 
Front, Marquette, Mich. 

Counselor: Maude Van Antwerp, 1313 
Front, Marquette, Mich. 


103. Delta Eta 


Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Okla. 
(January 11, 1936) 


Carter, 729 Locust, Alva, Okla. 

Vice-president: Emogene Cox, Longfellow School, 
Alva, Okla. 

Recording Secretary: Aurice Huguley, Shockley 
Hall, Alva, Okla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Martin, 717 4th, 
Alva, Okla. 

Treasurer: Donald Harvey, 614 College, Alva, 
Okla. 

Counselor: Mattie Lyday, 717 Center, Alva, 


Okla. 


104. Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Tex. (May 1936) 


President: Holloway, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
Vice-president: Keith Titsworth, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
Secretary: Winifred Byrom, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
Treasurer: Freda Denton, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
Reporter: Mary Elizabeth Farabee, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
Sergeant-at-arms: Winfred Harding, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
Counselor: Montgomery, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 


105. Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
(May 1936) 


President: Herman Sigler, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Vice-president: Lelia Branch, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Recording Secretary: Kathryn Thibaut, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Corresponding Secretary: Floyd Hamilton, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Historian Reporter: Dean Maxim Doucet, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 

Counselor: Hollis Moody Long, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
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106. Delta Kappa 


Washington State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 
(May 16, 1936) 


President: Harry McAllister, Washington State 
Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Vice-president: Jean Robertson, Senior Hall, 
Cheney, Wash. 

Recording Secretary: 
Hall, Cheney, Wash. 

Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Friedlund, 
Monroe Hall, Cheney, Wash. 

Treasurer: Roy Wise, Washington State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 

Historian Reporter: Jeanette LeFriec, Washington 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Counselor: Pence, Washington State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 


Marie Bailey, Monroe 


107. Delta Lambda 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
(June 13, 1936) 

President: Anna Pence 4411 Chesapeake 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Frances Wolowitz, 1742 Holly 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Landman, 4912 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Arlington, Va. 

Treasurer: Corinna Guilian, 5501 13th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Historian: Ruth Russell, 300 Taylor Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. 


108. Delta 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
(May 1937) 


President: Esther King, Hillside Dormitory, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Vice-president: Sarah Thompson, Browne Hall, 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

Secretary: Janet Reed, Beechwood Lodge, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Treasurer: James Neale, 347 Vine St., New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Historian: Virginia Purdy, Senior Lodge, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Counselor: Joseph Dewey, Westminster Col- 
lege, New Wilmington, Pa. 


109. Delta 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 
(January 22, 1938) 
President: Robert Whitnall, 102 Cottage St., 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Vice-president: Betty June Pokrandt, 101 Cott 
St., Whitewater, Wis. 

Recording Secretary: Lorraine Smith, 103 
Prairie Whitewater, Wis. 
Corresponding Secretary: Rae 
Cottage St., Whitewater, Wis. 
Treasurer: Jack Schweiger, 103 Whiton 

Whitewater, Wis. 
Counselor: Cord Wells, 118 Esterly 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Skibrek, 


110. Delta 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
(January 28, 1938) 


President: John Dugan, Box 711, Princeton, 

Vice-president: Hulda K. Hewitt, Mt. Holly, N J. 

Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Cunliffe, Prescott 
Ave., Stelton, N.J. 

Treasurer: William Somerville, Tucker 
Dr., Neptune City, 

Historian: Theodore Schor, R.R. New Bruns- 
wick, 

Counselor: Partch, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


111. Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. (February 19, 1938) 


President: Lucille Moe, Central Washington Col- 
lege Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Vice-president: Hamilton Howard, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Recording Secretary: Elsa Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Corresponding Secretary: Eva Lusby, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Treasurer: Garnet Kaiyala, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Historian Reporter: Wayne Roberg, Central 
Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Counselor: Mary Simpson, Central Washington 


College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


112. Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: John Baker Elms, 309 Main St., Ark 
delphia, Ark. 

Vice-president: Caroline McCarkle, 202 Cadd 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


Recording Secretary: Mrs. Fannie Wright, 


Elementary School, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
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College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Historian Reporter: Sena Dildy, High School, 
\rkadelphia, Ark. 

Counselor: Gillentine, Henderson State 
College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 


113. Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
(February 19, 1938) 


President: Ruth Kinney, 645 Ridge St., Newark, 
N.J. 

Vice-president: James McDermott, Beech St., 
Westwood, 

Corresponding Secretary: Jane Rodgers, 
Providence Rd., Mountainside, N.J. 

Treasurer: Robert McKenna, 160 
Newark, 

Counselor: Martha Downs, Newark State Teach- 
College, Newark, N.J. 

Historian Recorder: Josephine Masino, 107 Sum- 
mer Ave., Newark, 


New 


114. Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
(May 12, 1938) 


President: Charles Pierson, Lock Haven 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Heller St., 

Lock Haven, Pa. 
Secretary: Mary McCollum, Commerce St., 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
Treasurer: Hazel Wells, Lock Haven State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Reporter: Katherine 
Church St., Lock Haven, Pa. 
Counselor: Rude, Church St., Lock 
Haven, Pa. 


State 


Fry, 445 


115. Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
(May 14, 1938) 


President: Caroline Williams, State Teachers Col- 
lege Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Vice-president: Carl Graham, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Secretary: Jane Solomon, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Eugene Shelar, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Historian: Virginia Fleeger, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Counselor: Cornelius Jaarsma, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


116. Delta Upsilon 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, Nu. 
(June 11, 1938) 

President: Violet Laugel, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Vice-president: Anita Bernierie, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N.J. 

Recording Secretary: Pearl Kaberle, State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City, N.J. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rossi, 
Teachers College, Jersey City, N.J. 

Treasurer: Thora McDermott, State 
College Jersey City, N.J. 

Counselor: Edna Lamson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, 


State 


Teachers 


117. Delta Phi 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio (May 13, 1939) 


President: Roberta Hanline, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Marguerite Barker, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Secretary: Janet Crum, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Wayne Close, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Reporter: Darwin Mayfield, 225 
St., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, Bowling Green State 

University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


118. Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, (May 20, 1939) 


President: Wesley Reynolds, 209 Harwood Ave., 
Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Evelyn Seymour, Grand 
Ave., Carbondale, 

Secretary: Ellen Maynard, 1328 
Carbondale, 

Treasurer: Marshall Stelzriede, 807 Washing- 
ton, Carbondale, 

Recorder: Virginia Meyer, 609 Poplar St., 
Carbondale, 

Counselor: Swartz, 510 
Carbondale, 


Thompson, 


Forest Ave., 


119. Delta Psi 


Shepherd State Teachers College, Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. (May 27, 1939) 


President: Annabelle Dunham, Shepherd State 
Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 

Vice-president: Kermit Arbogast, Shepherd State 
Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
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Secretary: Betty McKee, Shepherd State College, 
Shepherdstown, W.Va. 


Treasurer: Elizabeth Millard, Shepherd State 
Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Historian: Righstine, Shepherd 


Teachers College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 
Counselor: Ash, Shepherd State Teachers 
College, Shepherdstown, W.Va. 


120. Delta Omega 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
(May 31, 1939) 

President: Rubie Smith, 109 14th St., Murray, 
Ky. 

Vice-president: Maxine Pybas, Wells Hall, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Ky. 

Recording Secretary: Mary Elizabeth Crass, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Ky. 

Treasurer: Alice Keys, 1404 Main, Murray, 
Ky. 

Counselor: Frances Ross Hicks, College Station, 
Murray, Ky. 


121. Epsilon Alpha 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
(February 17, 1940) 


President: Margery Harriss, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Tow son, Md. 

Vice-president: Marion Cunningham, State Teach- 
ers College Towson, Md. 

Secretary: Frances Jones, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 

Treasurer: Malcolm Davies, 
lege, Towson, Md. 


State Teachers Col- 


ALUMNI 
Ft. Worth Alumni 


President: Mrs. Preston Geren, 2040 Windsor 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Vice-president: Mamie Brightwell, 
comb St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Recorder Treasurer: Winnie Bedell, 709 Travis 
St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Historian Reporter: Agnes Christenberry, 3122 
University Dr., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


3736 Lips- 


Jacksonville Alumni 


President: Mrs. Palin, 624 College St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vice-president: Maizie Hall, 542 Lancaster St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Recorder Treasurer: Sarah Collins, 3324 Terrace 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Gertrude Money, 

1617 Hubbard St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CHAPTERS 


Counselor: Harold Moser, State Teachers 
lege, Towson, Md. 


122. Epsilon Beta 


The Tulane University Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. (February 21, 1940) 


President: William Schultz, 1711 Rousselin 
New Orleans, La. 

Vice-president: Nadine Robert, 122 David St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Secretary: Byrl Roy, 5203 Danneel St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Treasurer: Gilbert Vorhoff, 3228 Bienville 
New Orleans, La. 

Counselor: Joseph Gibson, Tulane University 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 


123. Epsilon Gamma 


College, Lakeland, Fla. 
(May 24, 1940) 


Florida 


Southern 


President: Lella Rice, 810 Vistabula, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Binns, Callahan Ct., 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Secretary: Helen Chapman, Florida Southern Co! 
lege, Lakeland, Fla. 

Treasurer: Jennie Lou DeWar, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Historian Reporter: Esther Whitmore, 625 Patter- 
son, Lakeland, Fla. 

Counselor: Peel, 307 Miramar Dr., Lake- 
land, Fla. 


Historian: Evelyn Markham, 1147 Greenrid 
Rd., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dr. Ballard Simmons, University 


Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Black Hills Alumni 


President: Bennett, 421 6th St., Spear 
fish, S.D. 

Vice-president: Dr. 
Spearfish, 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Ada Warren, 133 
6th St., Spearfish, 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Leone 
Mahanke, 602 4th St., Spearfish, 

Treasurer: Skarsten, 310 1st Ave., Spear 
fish, 

Counselor: Mrs. Bennett, 421 
Spearfish, 


Guenther, 216 1st Ave., 


6th St., 
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SUPPLIES FOR CHAPTERS 


CANDIDATE INFORMATION Free request 


from the Recorder-Treasurer. 


PERMANENT RECORD CARDS. Free request from 


the Recorder-Treasurer. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. Furnished free 
the chapter for each member the Recorder-Treasurer 
the time approval the initiate. 


MANUAL FOR OFFICERS. Furnished free applica- 


tion the Recorder-Treasurer. 


ACCOUNTING FORMS FOR CHAPTERS. Order these 
from the Recorder-Treasurer. Price list may secured 
request. 


KAPPA DELTA LANTERNS. The official lantern may 
secured through the office the Recorder-Treasurer. The 
price $18.30 F.O.B. Tiffin, Ohio. 


PLAQUES. mahogany finish, inches, bronze 
emblem inches diameter, price $6.00. Ten-inch bronze 
plaques, $12.50. All orders approved the Recorder- 
Treasurer. 


STATIONERY FOR CHAPTERS. Orders should sent 
through the office the Recorder-Treasurer. For prices and 
quotations the Chapter should write Burr, Patterson Auld 
Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


ORDER BOOKS FOR KEYS may secured free upon re- 
quest Burr, Patterson Auld Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Books 


LECTURE SERIES 


The Sources Science Education, John Dewey $1.50 
The Excitement Teaching, William Lyon Phelps 
Learn Perish, Dorothy Canfield Fisher 1.00 
Education and the Crisis, Heard 

Kilpatrick 1.2 
The Pursuit Knowledge, Stephen Leacock 


Published 


LIVERIGHT, INC., 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Mystery the Mind’s Desire, John Finley 


Century the Universal School, William Bagley 1.00 
Democracy Way Life, Boyd Bode 1.25 
Experience and Education, John Dewey 1.25 


Education Cause and Symptom, Edward 
Thorndike 1.25 


Pragmatism and Pedagogy, Thomas Briggs 1.25 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 

Studies the Measurement Teaching, William 
Lancelot, Arvil Barr, Theodore Torgerson, Carl 
Johnson, Virgil Lyons, Anthony Walvoord, 
and Gilbert Lee Betts 


to 
to 
wn 


Education and Social Dividends, Will French 1.75 


Education and the Social Conflict, Howard Langford 1.75 
Bronson Allcott, Teacher, Dorothy McCuskey 


HISTORY 
Kappa Delta Pi: 1911-1936, Alfred Hall-Quest 3.25 


Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Johnson 


CAL 
LIBRARY 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 


New LIBRARY 


ENTRANCE 
WESTERN STATE 


r 
a 


PERIO 


VOLUME NUMBER PART 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL 


JANUARY 


EDITOR 


ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Associate Editor 


Publication Office 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


General Office Society 


HEIDELBERG 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Manuscripts for the Supplement 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Entered second class matter the 
post office Menasha, Wisconsin, un- 
der the Act March, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing special rate post- 
age provided for the Act Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, paragraph section 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


From the Editor 


‘HE new policy publishing four issues 


annually the Supplement the 
main issue THE EDUCATIONAL FoRUM 
has already met with hearty response from 
many Numerous letters 
ports, photographs, chapter bulletins, copies 
programs and menus have been received. 
Obviously, everything that sent the 
editor’s office cannot used any one 
issue. the editor’s task cull from the 
large bulk material such items con- 
tribute richly varied view the society 
work its widespread local units. Else- 
where this issue indicate some the 
more unusual chapter activities. 


Over the years has been clear that one 
the major problems faced Kappa 
Delta the local campus ways and 
means adequately combining the inter- 
ests faculty and student interests among 
the society’s membership. While true 
that Kappa Delta honor society 
education and that its undergraduate 
members look forward positions pub- 
lic schools and colleges, should not 
forgotten that local chapters Kappa 
Delta face the need recognizing the 
broad social interests students. Kappa 
Delta not social fraternity but its 


undergraduate members are close fel- 


lowship with members such fraternities 
and properly desire that Kappa Delta 
offer such social expressions the best type 
social fraternity affords. While 
not true that teachers and educators lack 
those traits which easily win for them af- 
fectionate popularity, cannot denied 
that educators and teachers themselves in- 
cline toward reserve and aloofness which 
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them apart from the more spontaneous 
ind emotional expressions living. the 
public large does not understand that 
and teachers have sense hu- 
mor and can occasion cut delightful ca- 
pers, this the fault the teachers and edu- 
cators obsessed with their conception 
education very solemn way life. Dig- 
nity easily becomes pomposity and nothing 
more ludicrous than the latter. recall 
that several years ago teachers large 
city school system, while sponsoring bond 
issue for the increase salaries, planned 
two-day circus which all the teachers 
participated clowns, animals, acrobats, 
pink lemonade and peanut venders. The 
circus performance was preceded long, 
colorful parade, the newspapers gave gen- 
erous space for publicity, the whole city 
crowded into the tent and the bond issue 
went over with bang. One editorial com- 
mented “the teachers are human.” 


This need not taking ourselves too 
seriously and our own thinking apprais- 
ing ourselves better than other men 
fundamental winning popular support 
for education all levels. The public will 
not change its attitude pseudo-respect 
(which more fear than respect) until 
teachers and educators group discard, 
least figuratively, the cap and gown and 
“more intelligent than attitude. 


The programming chapter meetings 
has long been difficult, partly for the rea- 
son that has been assumed that all meet- 
ings must academically educational. The 
chapters, however, are happily including 
among their activities informal fellowship 
and thereby giving evidence the campus 
that Kadelpians know how play. 
doing they can make appear that edu- 
cation may enliven and make glad profes- 
sional career, this one the purposes 


Kappa Delta 


Fees and Subscriptions 


According the Constitution all mem- 
bers who are active any the chapters 
the Society must pay their membership 
fee prior November the fees 
are copies the magazine are 
sent. should sure that member- 
ships and subscriptions are sent the Re- 
corder-Treasurer promptly. This applies 
those whose subscriptions have expired. Any 
persons who were initiated after 
April 1939, will receive the four issues 
the current year, the final one which 
appears May, 1941. 


New Quarters 
For Central Office 


The General Office the Society has 
been moved more ample quarters the 
Library Heidelberg College with in- 
crease about per cent floor space. 
New equipment has been 
cluding desk, additional filing cabinets, 
mimeograph, shelves for storage. This 
makes possible the work the of- 
fice more promptly and efficiently. the 
present time one secretary employed full- 
time and four college students part-time 
the Recorder-Treasurer’s office. 


Kappa Delta History 


bound volume entitled 
Kappa Delta Pi, 1911-1936, which sets 
forth the first quarter century history 
Kappa Delta Pi, available for mem- 
bers and others interested. sold 
three dollars and twenty-five cents ($3.25) 
and may secured from the Macmillan 
Company, Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


SEND MATERIAL FOR MARCH ISSUE—NOW! 
. 3 . 
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Iota Chapter Emporia State 
ers College, Kansas, full professional 
vitamins. Recently the 
more than 100 high ranking freshmen 
special meeting the Student Union ball 
New members are chosen the 
basis scholarship, leadership, personal 
appearance, ability express thought and 
The Chapter 


sponsoring Future Teachers America 


professional promise. 


Association, students the college hav- 
ing expressed interest organizing chap- 
ter this Association Emporia. The 
Association undertaking survey de- 
termine what students intend after 
graduation and study the knowledge 
Emporians concerning their school, When 
the latter study completed intends 
report the findings radio program over 
STATE COLLEGE 


Kappa Delta Newsreel 


KTSW. Mr. Wright, Assistant 
Secretary Director the Legislative Com- 
mittee the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
Was guest speaker open meet- 
ing Kappa Delta which time 
presented proposals adopted the above 
sponsoring legislation behalf teacher 
retirement, equalization schools, and 


codefication school laws. 


Delta Zeta, Northern State Teachers 
College Marquette, Michigan, offers 
freshman award the basis superior 
qualities character, scholarship and lead- 
ership during the freshman year. 


Delta Epsilon, the Northern 
nois Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, 
has chosen for its program theme for 1940- 
1941 “Good Will All Americas through 
means panel discussions, 
native Latin American speakers, the theme 
will developed. During Education Week, 
November 10-16, Delta Epsilon was co- 
sponsor meeting Education for De- 
fense, addressed Dr. Edwin Aubrey, 
the Divinity School the University 
Chicago, and Dr. Helen Messenger, 
member the Education Department 
the College. Chapter’s program in- 
cludes social get-togethers, party for honor 
pupils, meeting explain Kappa Delta 
pledges, mixer, tea, and picnic. 


Delta Upsilon, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey, has enjoyed 
picnics, high teas, formal initiation dinners, 
addresses Dr. Charles ‘Titus, profes- 
sor history, breakfast for honor roll 
students, and addresses Adjustment, 
which the Chapter’s theme the year. 


Alpha Upsilon, West Virginia Uni- 


versity Morgantown, has chosen its 
Books.” The Chapter active promoting 
better library facilities throughout West 
Virginia. ‘The University Demonstration 
High School and Laboratory Elementary 
School have become recipients generous 
book and money contributions through the 
Chapter’s sponsorship. The Chapter now 
anticipating “box supper and McGuffey 
meeting March. 


Alpha Chapter, University 
has enjoyed lecture the present Euro- 
pean situation Professor Lybyer, 
the Department History the Uni- 
versity, and travelogue 


Dr. Marian Carswell. 
Alpha Chi Chapter, Madison College, 


Harrisonburg, Virginia, for the past two 
years has managed coaching project for 
students who are backward their scho- 
lastic work, 


Beta Iota Chapter, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
sent five its members the Regional 
Conference Bowling Green University 
October 1940. November the 
Chapter organized conference for south- 
western Michigan high school students with 
the purpose improving recreation 
through discussion. Included the group 
discussions were school dances and sports. 
The conference was attended members 
the Principle Freshman Conference held 
the same time. December the 
Chapter held its annual chocolate (tea 
the Englishman, kaffe klatch the Ger- 
man) for all freshmen who were valedic- 
torians, members the major honor soci- 
eties members the upper per cent 
their class high school. This means the 
Chapter becomes acquainted with prospec- 
tive members. December the pro- 
gram consisted interviews with grade 
and high school superintendents. 


View STATE TEACHERS 


Beta Tau, State College, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, has chosen for its year’s 
theme Education.” this 
general program has appeared Dr. 
Glover, who spoke “The Psychological 
Basis the Foundation Democracy.” 
The Chapter will celebrate the annual 
Founders’ Day with banquet March, 
1941. 


Epsilon Chapter, Drake Univer- 
sity, sponsors service organization for the 
educational interests the University. 
part this service conducts series 
panel discussions pertinent educational 
issues. recent meeting, the panel dis- 
cussion agreed that certain amount de- 
bunking historical heroes was education- 
ally sound and therefore that was proper 
say that probably Washington did not 
cut down the cherry tree and that Daniel 
Webster occasionally may have imbibed too 
freely happy water. the whole, how- 
ever, the panel believed teaching 
torical idealism, upholding democracy, 
and promoting historical films for the 
class room. 


Epsilon Gamma, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, recent initiation, 
presented each its members violet cor- 
sage, and the initiation banquet presented 
skit entitled the Hottato- 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SLIPPERY ROCK, PENNSYLVANIA, 


rium,” which faculty members were 
trial because “pedantic cataclysms.” 


Chi Chapter, Western State College 
Gunnison, co-operating with the 
nine other honor societies the campus 
bring about more intelligent recognition 
scholastic achievement, and make possible 
the appearance the campus high 
types speakers. 


Delta Tau Chapter State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, now 
awards Honor Certificates all students 
the campus who average “B” 


their schedule courses, and honors these 
students with reception the opening 
the second semester. 


Upsilon Chapter, the University 
Florida, maintains chapter and reading 
room the Yonge Building. Mem- 
bers the Chapter lend periodicals for the 
reading room and the Chapter subscribes 
educational magazines. The Joseph 
Fulk Recognition Collection group 
publications issued Kappa Delta Pi, 
and shelved Room 128, Yonge building. 
During the summer 1939 Upsilon voted 


IDENTIFYING LEGEND FoR PAGE 


left: Edge Memorial Hall, containing the library, dining hall, and classrooms. 
the foreground the reflection pool the Garden Meditation and the sacred 
cow. Upper right: General view the campus. Upper center: The Hindu Temple, 
brought from Benares, the holy city India. Left center: Grapefruit trees growing 
the campus. Right center: Bowling the campus; Gilbert Gymnasium the right 
left: The Garden Meditation, gift the late Dr. Frederick 
Fisher Detroit, contains the only Hindu temple the United States, and also 
statues sacred cow and two elephants. Lower right: Joseph-Reynolds Hall, which 
contains the administrative offices and woman’s dormitory. 
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for scholarship the Florida Work 


Beta Beta Chapter, the University 
New Hampshire, celebrated Monday 
evening, December 16, together with 
other honor societies the campus, the 
75th anniversary the founding the 
University. 


Alpha Zeta, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburgh, sponsors three out 
thirty-four scholarships awarded the col- 
lege the annual scholastic contest. Each 
scholarship amounts $36. Since 1928 the 
Chapter has maintained loan fund avail- 
able members the Chapter, with in- 
terest per cent and per cent after 
maturity. During 
1940, the Chapter initiated the Chancellor 
the University, Deane Mallot, 
honorary member the presence the 
Governor the State, the Hon. Payne 
Ratner, who also honorary member 
the Chapter. 


GAMMA 
Front row: Esther Whitmore, historian- 
reporter; Prof. Peel, faculty advisor 
Lella Rice, president. Back row: Jennie 
Lou Dewar, treasurer; Helen Chapman, 
secretary; Elizabeth Binns, vice-president. 


Gamma Omega Chapter, 
State College Edmond, Oklahoma, 
working memorial present the 
College part the various ceremonies 
attending the College’s golden jubilee year. 


Delta Lambda Chapter, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C., re- 
cently sponsored panel discussion 
Practical Program Guidance for the 


Schools.” 


Delta Pi, Henderson Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
one its recent banquet programs elty 


tap dance number. 


Beta Psi Chapter, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Charleston, reports 
that the Livingston Lord Scholarship 
was awarded the 1940 commencement 
Norma Hollman, Senior, and treasurer 
Beta Psi. 


Delta Kappa, Eastern Washington 
College Education, Cheney, has at- 
tractive letter-head its own. Homer 
Pence, Assistant Registrar and Professor 
History and Social Science, has succeeded 
Dr. Obed Williamson counselor. Mr. 
Pence was Principal Cheney Junior High 
School for years and director the 
Training School for Chapter 
sponsors Spring reception for freshmen 
with high scholastic standards, 
sents each freshman thus honored card 
recognizing his scholastic standing. 


Gamma Gamma Chapter, State 
Teachers College, Moorehead, Minnesota, 
presents annually scholarships the ten 
highest ranking freshmen. 


Gamma Zeta, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, offered its 
“The Personal Religion Compared with 
the Conventional Religion” Dr. William 
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Top bottom: 

ENTRANCE THE CAMPUS 
GYMNASIUM 
HALL 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


PROTECT YOUR 
SCRIPTION NOTIFI- 
CATION CHANGE 

ADDRESS 


Members who change their ad- 
dresses during the year should no- 
tify the General Office immedi- 
ately all wrappers are addressed 
the General Office and sent 
the printer prior the publication 
each issue. necessary that 
changes the Office 


not later than the first day the 


month publication. Members 


should realize that copies THE 
EDUCATIONAL FoRUM which are 
sent former address are not 
forwarded because postal regula- 
tions provide for forwarding only 
first class matter. number 
instances students have given 
street address such Spruce 
rather than Spruce Street 
Spruce Avenue. This often 
causes confusion mailing and 
delay the delivery the maga- 
zine. imperative that the ad- 
dress written exactly and legi- 
bly, preferably printed. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN, 


Hanzsche, pastor the Prospect Street 
Presbyterian Church. The address was fol- 
lowed question box and discussion. 


Chapter, the University Ala- 
bama, very proud its financial status. 
Several years ago, when faculty advisors 
were changed, surplus the treasury was 
lost sight of. Not until many years later 
was the Chapter notified that had $400 
its credit. This sum now used 
scholarship fund. ‘The Chapter present 
sponsoring program “The South.” 
The Chapter also developing program 
“Education over the World.” 


Delta Beta, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, has departed from its program 
around major theme and developing 
series unit The Chapter sent 
six delegates the Regional Conference 
held Bowling Green State University. 


Beta Zeta, the University Idaho, 


Moscow, sponsoring organization 
the James Franklin Messenger Chapter 
“Future Teachers America.” 


Delta Nu, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, reports 
counselor, Cord Wells, Director Aca- 
demic Education, issues quarterly bulletin 
secondary school problems which sent 
principals and high 
throughout Wisconsin. 


Gamma Sigma Chapter, San 
Francisco State College, California, spon- 
sors series study groups preparation 
for the San Francisco Civil Service exami- 
nation for junior high school teachers. Stu- 
dents the college who were interested 
taking this examination were recently in- 
vited attend lectures social science and 
English and participate student for- 
ums. order become better acquainted 
with its prospective members the chapter 


@ 


was host excursion unusual places 
interest San Francisco. The tour in- 
cluded visit the kitchens large 
hotel and closed with visit the San 
studios the N.B.C. 


Alpha Mu, the University Wyo- 
ming, has found that its “Coffee Hours,” 
instituted last year, were successful that 
these affairs have been continued the in- 
terest social fellowship and informal dis- 
cussions education problems. chap- 
ter’s program for the year includes panel dis- 
cussions “What Expect the Schools 
for Children” and “Elements 
Beginning Teacher’s Success.” 

Beta Chapter, New York Uni- 
versity, celebrated its tenth anniversary 
June, 1940. The Chapter was organized 
with members and this number has now 


New UNIVERsITY NIGHT FROM THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH, 


grown almost 700 within the past 
years, including honorary members, 
life members, and faculty members. 
recent historian evolved unusual scrap- 
book the Chapter’s activities. Chapter 
has its own chapter room which mem- 
bers have contributed paintings, 
writer desk, and gavel. The Chapter fur- 
nishes caps and gowns for its initiation 
ceremonies and keeps copies the 
permanent records for the use chapter 
members. The membership 
teachers, supervisors, principals elemen- 
tary and high schools, professors, deans, and 
presidents colleges. Among the chapter’s 
activities has been dinner theatre party, 
demonstration class beginning French, 
program devoted news the day dis- 
cussed Mr. Herman Dinsmore, the 
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Tue New STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
HoME ALPHA RHO CHAPTER 


New York Cable Desk, program 
addressed Dr. Charles Winning, coun- 
selor, his trip the Southwest. 


Delta Theta Chapter, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas, delightfully active. During the 
summer 1940 the chapter honored the 
editor THE with 
invitation appear its banquet speak- 
er. The banquet hall was profusely deco- 
rated with alitia, long grass weed, 
with green stems and small, bell-like, violet 
colored flowers, perfect representation 


the Kappa Delta colors. 
Alpha Rho Chapter, Santa Barbara 


State Teachers College, California, reports 
that the college the process develop- 
ing its new site overlooking the city 
Santa Barbara, the bay, the coastal range 
mountains, and the Pacific Ocean. The 
Industrial Education Building now rising 
this new college site, which many re- 
spects unique location for college. The 
chapter sponsoring lecture Dr. Emil 
Ludwig, the well-known biographer. 


Tau Chapter, North East Missouri 
State Teachers College Kirksville, par- 
ticipated the dedication the Kirk Me- 
morial, erected honor Dr. John 
Kirk, former president, who also char- 
ter member the Chapter. His fraternity 
pin has been given the college be- 
quest the family. The Chapter collabo- 
rating with the Research Department the 
college making study the success 
its members the field determine 
more extensive basis for judging what con- 
stitutes professional progress. Tau also co- 
operating with the Bureau Archives 
the College working out complete his- 
tory its development North East Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. 

Beta Xi, Baylor University, includes 
its present year’s program discussions 
professional examinations for 
Texas teacher retirement plan, the 12- 
grade system Texas, use schools 
the air, and music appreciation, The Chap- 
ter’s Christmas program consisted violin 
and piano music, dramatic reading and 
pseudo-broadcast Christmas dilemmas. 
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ALPHA CHAPTER OFFICERS 
Dr. Robinson, counselor; Walter 
Schaff, vice-president; Cora Wayne Wel- 
ler, corresponding secretary; Evelyn Karr, 
historian; Mattie Pearl Reagan, recording 
secretary; Joseph Daggett, president; Bess 
McCann, treasurer. 

Beta Delta Chapter, Southeastern 
State Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma, 
grants monetary award the senior hav- 
ing the highest grade for the four years. 


need not member Kappa Delta Pi. 


All members the Chapter who graduate 
wear the ribbons Kappa Delta the 
left shoulder commencement. 


Epsilon Alpha, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson, Maryland, initiated No- 
vember 16, 1940, Dr. Harry Vance Hol- 
loway, State Superintendent Education 
the State Delaware, and Dr. Thomas 
Pullen, Assistant Superintendent Edu- 
cation for the State Maryland. Although 
the Chapter very young, Epsilon Alpha 


enthusiastically active. 


Gamma Psi, Fresno State College, 
California, offered its members the first 
meeting the year, informing discus- 
sion Mrs. Ella Oderfer, the Fresno 
State Art Department, Modern Design 
paper, tin, and cellophane. The Chapter 
also enjoyed recently program Mr. 
Arthur Bryon, the music faculty the 
college and Concert Master the Fresno 
Symphony. liberally illustrated his pro- 
gram with recorded music and traced the 


growth jazz from its Negro origin 
its present high sophistication. ‘The Chapter 
now engaged decorating and furnishing 
Kappa Delta room. 


Alpha Nu, Chico State College, 
California, was addressed its December, 
1940, meeting Dr. Shuder, Edu- 
cational Director San Quentin Peniten- 
tiary. Dr. Shuder reported that three-fifths 
the convicts are taking educational 
courses. The Chapter flourishing. 


Gamma Rho, the Municipal Uni- 
versity Wichita, Kansas, sponsored 
breakfast November 1940, for all 
members Kappa Delta who were at- 
tending the Kansas State Teachers Con- 
vention. Forty members took breakfast to- 
gether, among them members and 
Alpha Zeta from Kansas, and Theta from 
State Teachers College Greeley, Colo- 
The chapter reports that the Univer- 
sity Wichita has organized 


Logopedics.” 
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THE PASSING and William Brandenburg, Jr., dean 
BRAND ENBU the faculty William Woods 
Fulton, Missouri; sister, Dr. Amy 

DIES AFTER OPENING TWENTY-EIGHTH 
YEAR PRESIDENT KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, PITTSBURG 


From the Memorial Issue The Col- 
legio quote the following announcement 
the passing the former president 
Kansas State Teachers College: 


“President William Aaron 
burg, who had entered this fall the 
twenty-eighth year his administration, 
died St. Mary’s Hospital St. Louis 
1:45 Tuesday morning, October 
was years old October 
“Although the President had been 
declining health for some months, did 
not St. Louis for medical treatment 


Branden- 


until late September, after had seen 
the College off good start for the new 
academic year. Part the time was spent 
the home daughter, Mrs. Harry 
Leedham, Webster Groves, suburb. 
was taken the hospital for the last 


time Thursday preceding his death. Un- WILLIAM AARON BRANDENBURG 

til the last few days, received daily re- 

port College affairs and made im- Brandenburg Rennie Los Angeles; 
portant decisions. brother, Brandenburg Arlington, 


“Besides Mrs. Brandenburg and Mrs. Another son, Merrill Branden- 
Leedham, surviving relatives include two burg, was fatally injured last fall motor 
daughters, Mrs. Helen Carney Gallup, car accident near Taft, California, where 
New Mexico, and Mrs. Amy Halliday was science instructor the junior 
Pittsburg; two sons, Harold Nine grandchildren also survive 
vice-principal the Columbus high school, the President.” 


IDENTIFYING LEGEND FoR PAGE 
Top left: Old Queens, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, built 
1809. Top right: Practical Arts Building, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. Top center: Entrance Art Gallery, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. Center left: Yonge Laboratory School, University Florida. Center 
right: Student Union Building, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond. 
Lower left: University Demonstration High School, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. Bottom center: Dinwiddie Hall, Tulane University, New Orleans. Lower 
right: Air view Emporia State Teachers College, Kansas. 
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ROM the Peabody and Alumni 
News November, 1940 quote 


the following report the dedication 
the John Kirk Memorial, erected 
honor John Kirk, who for thirty- 
eight years was president 
Teachers College Kirksville, Missouri: 
its annual Homecoming, October 26, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri, dedicated the John 
Kirk Memorial, one the most beauti- 
ful buildings America devoted 
teacher education. Funds for the construc- 
tion the memorial have been contributed 
alumni and friends and the General 
Assembly Missouri. Colleagues and fol- 
lowers the Kirksville College where 
was president and president emeritus for 
thirty-eight years, have created means for 
keeping his influence “growing concern” 
for the years come—a memorial archives 
building which may become the central 
storehouse America for data the 
growth teacher education this country. 
Dr. Kirk, Missouri’s grand old man 
schools, made the purpose the last 
decade his life keep himself “going 
How well succeeded indi- 
cated the fact that still was teaching 
and writing history education the 
state—a record which his own work had 


died November, 1937, the age 86. 


motivated large measure 


The John Kirk 
Memorial 


Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College Dedicates 
Building Homecoming 


His was the characteristic American ca- 
reer went from farm boy secretary 
the college president—Joseph Baldwin, 
the teacher education pioneer, made him 
his personal secretary—public school teach- 
er, administrator the small towns, 
teacher the city, city administrator, state 
superintendent, college president, where 
out his varied experiences public edu- 
cation launched such programs public 
school music, public health education, agri- 
cultural education, and the improvement 
rural school architecture. 

Alert scholar and educational statesman, 
and holder honorary professional 
degrees teaching and more than 
seventy years age turned George 
Peabody College for master’s degree 
professional education keep abreast 
the times his chosen career. 

President Walter Ryle, also Pea- 
body graduate, student under Kirk 
Kirksville and his devoted follower, and 
whose vision and energies have directed 
completion this fitting memorial, pays 
the perfect tribute for all when savs: 
Kirk common consent num- 
bered among the great his generation. 
has peer among the outstanding edu- 
cational leaders that our school 
duced. Tutored and inspired 
deeds Joseph Baldwin—the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College largely 
the product this great builder.” 
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NUAL DINNER 


HELD ATLANTIC 
CITY, FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


DR. LYMAN BRYSON SPEAK 
“THE NEW 


The annual dinner the will 
held the luxurious ballroom the 


Haddon Hall Hotel Atlantic City 


‘Tuesday evening, Februarv 25, 1941, 


Society 
on 


The address the evening given 
Dr. ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the subject 
“The New 


that the volume containing the 


Lyman Bryson, 
Prometheus.” expected 
address and 
additional material will for sale immedi- 
Dinner 


ately after the dinner. attractive menu 


has been arranged. music will 
furnished group members the 
Orchestra 


there will special musical numbers dur- 


Symphony and 


rs 


lore 


Bow 


ing the program harpist and baritone. 
Tickets for members Kappa Delta and 
their friends will two dollars ($2.00). 
This dinner always prominent event 
the meetings which are held connection 
with the 
Administrators. 


Association School 
Tickets may secured 
Williams, Hei- 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


American 


advance from Mr. 
delberg College, 


OPEN MEETING THE 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AT- 
LANTIC CITY THE HAD- 
DON HALL, FEBRUARY 
Council 
the 
session morning, February 25, 


The 


meeting 


Executive will 


prior annual dinner. 


open officers the Society and letter 
has been sent from the office the Na- 
tional President inviting members meet 
with the Executive Council that time. 
The experiment two years ago, when 
held, the 
for meeting 


such 
Council 


session was warrants 


arrange such 


again this 


SCENE ANNUAL DINNER, FEBRUARY 25, 1941 


JERSEY 
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DELTA IOTA PASSES 
RESOLUTION 
DEATH DEAN 


CHAPTER SOUTHWESTERN 
LOUISIANA INSTITUTE RESO- 
LUTION DEAN HAMILTON 


WHEREAS, Our friend, advisor and 
leader, Dean Fuller Hamilton, 
has been taken from the Cre- 
ator, and 

WHEREAS, his passing has deprived 
Southwestern and Kappa Delta 
able advisor, sympathetic friend, 
and administrator, and 

WHEREAS, Kappa Delta will feel most 
profoundly the loss his interest 
teacher training, his sympathetic guid- 
ance and counsel, 

THEREFORE RESOLVED, 
that the members Kappa Delta 
hereby express their deep appreci- 
ation his valuable services 
the past; that also extend the 
members his family our heartfelt 
sympathy their bereavement. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
copy this resolution sent the 
family and the press. 


THIBAUT, Secretary 


NEW YORK 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
NOVEMBER 1940 


The Executive Council met the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, New York City, No- 
vember 1940. All members were pres- 
ent. Petitions from number groups 
seeking new chapters were presented and 
much attention was given preparations 


for the meeting Atlantic City. The 
Executive President reported that poll 
chapters had been taken the question 
the place, time and duration the sessions 
the 1942 Convocation. preponderance 
the vote showed that the chapters wished 
the Convocation held the same time 
and the same city the American Asso- 
ciation School Administrators, and that 
they wished the Convocation convene 
for three days. 

Copies of Bronson Alcott: Teacher by 
Dorothy McCuskey were presented. The 
volume, published the Macmillan Com- 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 


the last Convocation, regional con- 
ferences were authorized for the current 
biennium. The first these was held 
Bowling Green, Ohio, October and 26, 
1940. Thirteen institutions 
sented the program and there was 
attendance approximately one hundred. 
The Executive President, McCrack- 
en, and the Recorder-Treasurer, 
Williams, represented the Executive Coun- 
cil the meeting. was enthusiastic 
and earnest gathering and members ex- 
pressed themselves profiting greatly from 
the discussion matters pertaining 


Kappa Delta Pi. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
WANTS BACK COPIES 


The General Office can 
copies each the following issues 
the Kadelpian Review, predecessor ‘THE 
1934 and 
January, 1935. Forty cents copy will 
paid for back issues received once. 
Correspondence should addressed 


Williams, Heidelberg College. 
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Supplement has brought the 
editor’s desk rich assortment news 
items, photographs, bulletins, rosters, etc. 
Obviously not possible use all this 

material any one issue. Many the 
photographs are artistic and suitable for 
Others, regrettably, are not 
suitable for inclusion the Supplement. 

soon cuts have been made, the pho- 

tographs will returned the sender. 
order that the Supplement may reflect 
various phases Kappa Delta activities, 


the following suggestions for copy are of- 
fered: 


possible prefer large, glossy 
photographs. These reproduce much more 
26, clearly and artistically than the small Ko- 
re- dak 

Pictures chapter groups should 
ed. accompanied with the names those pho- 
tographed, typed separate sheet. 

All legends should pasted the 
picture. 

All pictures should identified with 
name chapter and institution. 

Pictures views should accom- 
panied with descriptive legend. 


Because not possible use the 
letters received, intact, suggested that 
only most striking news items submitted. 

usually not possible use the 


cuts which receive. therefore de- 
sired that only photographs sent. 

receive pictures unusual activities. 
sufficient amount this material 
received for each issue special page will 
set aside for such photographs. 


about pages, space restricted. be- 


Suggestions for Copy 


lieve that our members will interested 
more photographic material 
lengthy textual content. For this reason 
prefer devote most the available 
space pictorial description Kappa 
Delta work and play. 


AUTOGRAPHED LECTURES 


There are hand the General Office 
limited number autographed copies 
the lecture Edward Thorndike 
Education Cause and Symptom and 
Thomas Briggs Pragmatism and 
Pedagogy. The price these one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25), each. 
any member the Society wishes auto- 
graphed copy, may secure addressing 
the Recorder-Treasurer the Society. 


Our Thanks! 


The following chapters have far re- 
sponded requests for material used 
the Supplement: 


Alpha Beta Zeta Delta Epsilon 
Epsilon Beta Delta Zeta 
Beta Delta Theta 
Beta Delta Iota 
Tau Beta Rho Delta Kappa 
Upsilon Beta Tau Delta Lambda 
Chi Beta Psi Delta 


Alpha Zeta 
Alpha 


Gamma Gamma Delta 
Gamma Zeta Delta Omicron 


Alpha Gamma Theta Delta 
Alpha Gamma Delta Sigma 
Alpha Rho Gamma Tau 
Alpha Upsilon Gamma Upsilon 
Alpha Chi Gamma Psi Delta Phi 


Alpha Psi 
Beta Beta 
Beta Delta 


Gamma Omega Epsilon Alpha 
Delta Alpha Epsilon Beta 
Delta Beta Epsilon Gamma 
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Monetary Problem 


VER the years Kappa Delta has 
given earnest thought the prob- 
lem which continues disturb Beta Delta 
Chapter Southeastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma. 

“Our chapter faces one important prob- 
lem, that the lack money among the 
prospective members, making impossible 
for many join. The Executive Council 
often suggests that money lent from the 
local treasury and this returned the 
pledge the form work. The great 
majority the worthwhile students this 
campus are five-thirty trying earn 
enough pay their way through school 
and they have time for more work. 
Our dues are the lowest all the chapters, 
yet almost the cost month’s food 
Southeastern student. Boys, especially, 
are not able join for this reason.” 

Beta Delta only one several chap- 
ters which faces this problem. several 
Convocations ways and means making 
possible for deserving but financially 
handicapped students become members 
the Society have been sympathetically dis- 
cussed. well-known fact that Kappa 
Delta Pi, national honor society, 
operates the basis extremely low 
membership fee. addition this fee, the 
respective chapters impose chapter dues, 
which are necessary for the proper main- 
tenance the chapter organization and its 
necessary activities. Because Kappa Delta 
has enjoyed phenomenal growth, par- 
ticularly during the last fifteen years, 
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has been possible promote various forms 
service which have been deemed proper 
expressions the purpose this honor 
probable that Kappa Delta will con- 
tinue expand its membership, continues 
seem wise enlarge accumulated funds 
the Society protect its activities the 
event serious contraction its growth. 
And meantime true Kappa Delta 
Pi, life general, that many indi- 
viduals fail receive such recognition 
they richly deserve. likewise true that 
many who are honored fail express their 
appreciation supporting their own chap- 
ter and the Society whole, either finan- 
cially otherwise. There can doubt 
that high percentage the more than 
40,000 members Kappa Delta con- 
tinued give financial support the So- 
ciety might able create endowment, 
the income from which could devoted 
helping such cases referred Beta 
Delta. Many chapters have loan funds and 
scholarships, but these obviously will 
limited. Beta Delta can persuade some 
rich oil magnate endow the chapter, 
not the Society whole, this would 
happy solution. There the story the 
educator who accumulated several million 
dollars. 

Upon inquiry was learned that this 
had become possible through savings and 
through marriage with daughter wealth. 
Perhaps Beta Delta can directly indirectly 
strike oil. 
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From the Editor 
You 


THE RITUAL 
its last meeting the Executive Council 


received from Kappa Chapter com- 
munication voicing the belief some 
the members that the present Ritual the 
Society unsuitable for the initiation 
graduate members. other chapters, how- 
ever, there evidence that the present Rit- 
ual regarded beautiful and dignified 
initiatory service and impressive when pre- 
sented with the dramatic artistry that 
requires and deserves. may well that 
the Ritual its present form does not give 
sufficient emphasis the graduate student’s 
point view chapters that are com- 
posed entirely this type member, and 
chapters where both undergraduate and 
graduate members are initiated simultane- 
ously. Over the years, the Ritual has been 
revised and expanded meet the needs 
our growing Society. result, there now 
are ceremonies for pledges, initiation 
active members, honorary members, char- 
ter members, alumni chapter members, in- 
stallation institutional chapters, installa- 


The photograph reproduced 
the front cover Floyd Hen- 
rickson, member the Kappa 
Chapter Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 


City. has entitled Moth’s 
World.” superlatively effec- 
tive photographic subject, and 
may suggest similar camera study 
other members. 
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tion alumni members, and installation 
chapter Any comprehensive revi- 
sion the initiation ceremony attending 
the initiation active members will affect 
the pledge ceremony, the initiation char- 
ter members, and, part, the initiation 
alumni chapter members. The committee, 
which has been created consider this 
whole matter revision will, therefore, 
need keep view these particular cere- 
monies order that there may con- 
tinuity emphasis. 


Obviously, much the effectiveness 
ritual due its literary quality. 
true rituals, drama, that they re- 
quire diction tune with the purpose 
the ceremony, and this purpose includes 
dramatization the meaning the 
organization and its aims. ritual simple 
form, chaste diction, and vivid 
dramatic quality provides emotional set- 
ting which should not overlooked, even 
honor society. Rituals are form 
drama and their effectiveness rests upon 
presentation. However simple, chaste, and 
vivid the verbal content the ritual may 
be, the effect that seeks achieve 
possible only through the conscientious care 
taken the initiating officers give 
artistic expression. 

any the chapters have suggestions 
for improving the present Ritual, will 
helpful they will send such proposals 
the Editor, for discussion the Supple- 


ment. 
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OPEN MEETING 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
FEBRUARY 25, 1941, 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


The second open meeting the Execu- 
tive Council Kappa Delta was held 
Room 1333 Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N.J., from 9:30 12:30, Febru- 
ary 25. The meeting was well attended, 
and important discussions the agenda con- 
centrated the financial status the chap- 
ters. The Conference agreed that visits 
members the Executive Council were 
highly desirable, that chapters pro- 
vide for scholarships means policy 
accumulate funds for this purpose, well 
for general educational service. com- 
mittee revision the ritual was ap- 
pointed; likewise, standing committee 
receive proposals for changes the Consti- 
tution and By-laws. 


The Conference agreed unanimously 
that the fees Kappa Delta should not 
reduced, and unanimously endorsed the 
policy the Executive Council accumu- 
late financial capital safeguard against 
possible curtailment contingent income 
the future. The members the Confer- 
ence endorsed the editorial policy the 
Educational Forum general magazine 
American 


This second open meeting gave further 
evidence that such conference highly 
desirable. Not intended social, the 
open meeting provides opportunity for 
visiting members chapters guide the 
Executive Council its thinking, and 
supply such information pertaining chap- 
ter affairs the visiting representatives 
make clear are needed. Increasingly, 
important that each chapter give thought 
the Society whole. The prestige local 
chapters safeguarded and enhanced the 
reputation the entire Society. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
WINTER MEETING 
ATLANTIC CITY, 


its regular semi-annual meeting the 
Executive Council transacted the annual 
routine business, including report the 
Society’s finances, 
ing the forming chapters, granting 
petitions, the creation committee 
study the revision the ritual, and other 
items significant for the welfare the So- 
ciety. The finances Kappa Delta are 
sound, the budget happily balanced. ‘The 
Society’s various activities are prospering. 
Plans are now process for the next Con- 
vocation. The time and place will an- 
nounced the May Supplement. 


Tower, COLLEGE 
NEw YorK 
(Home Kappa Chapter 


EBERSOLE THE RECORDS 
THE ALPHA RHO CHAPTER 
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Kappa Delta Newsreel 


Beta Kappa, University Georgia, 
Athens. During February Mr. Ralph 
Ramsey, Executive Secretary the Georgia 
Education Association, discussed the work 
the Georgia Education Association before 
group students looking forward 
Dr. Ben Wood, National 
Teacher Examination Executive, discussed 
the results the National exam- 
inations throughout the United States. Su- 
perintendent Copeland, Augusta, 
Ga., described the organization the Rich- 


teaching. 


mond County schools. ‘The purpose these 
meetings, which are open 
and which have been very well attended, 
further the cause education gen- 
eral, and Kappa Delta particular. 


Alpha Nu, Chico State College, 
fornia, enjoyed address recently Dr. 
Chemistry Chico State College, illus- 
trated with group pictures his yacht and 


Associate 


sailing experiences. The Chapter includes 
its initiation ceremony oral test which 
requires that each candidate show his 
edge the history and organization the 
Society. During another meeting, the stu- 
dent teachers the College Elementary 
Training School told their various ex- 
periences during their first semester’s teach- 
ing. 

March 15, the Chapter held its spring 
initiation and dinner dance. 


Phi Chapter, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, sponsored break- 
fast the Pritchard Hotel Huntington 
for Kadelpians, during the meeting the 
State Educational Association. The Chap- 
ter now has 400 names its roster. 


Gamma Xi, East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College, Pennsylvania, celebrated 
March 25, its tenth anniversary the 
founding the chapter. The whole day 
was devoted Kappa Delta activities 
the campus. Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest, 
who installed the chapter, was guest 
honor. addressed the entire student 
body assembly and spoke the members 
their regular meeting the evening. 
reception and tea was given during the 
afternoon. 


Alpha Rho Chapter Santa Barbara 
State College, California, reports that one 
the Chapter’s members, Mr. Walter 
Ebersole, has built chest house the 


GINIA (Home Phi Chapter) 
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Two Views CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
(Home Alpha Chapter) 


Left: Bidwell Hall, locally known the Bidwell Mansion. was built General John Bidwell 
the middle the 19th century, one the outstanding pioneers California. Its walls are two feet 
thick, solid brick, and each the many rooms has marble fireplace. Many national figures, 
including several presidents, have here partaken the gracious hospitality the Bidwells. The 
building was taken over the State California few years ago, and now houses the Art and 


Homemaking departments the College. Right: 


records the Society, stationery, pledge 
ribbons, correspondence, etc. page 
reproduce the picture this chest, which 
made gumwood with burled strip 
the base, the whole surface having 
luster finish. The cover fastened the 
body continuous (piano) hinge with 
felt pad separating the two members. This 
case has proved satisfactory, believed 
that other chapters might interested 
having similar “strong box.” 


Zeta Chapter, University Cincinnati, 
has planned for 1940-41 program 
Cincinnati,” follows: 

October Visit the Children’s Home; 
speaker: Mrs. Ascham. 


The Administration 


November 12, Trip through the County 
Courthouse, Speaker: Mr. Fred Morr, 
County Commissioner. 

December, Christmas Party, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Theta, Graduate Club. 

January 21, Visit Art Museum, 
World’s Fair Painting Exhibit. 

February 11, Scholarship Bridge, Hotel 
Gibson, Della Robbia Room. 

March 11, Movie Longview Hos- 
pital; speaker: Dr. Esther Bogen 

April Tea Annie Laws Memorial. 

April 15, “Message the Redman,” 
Dr. Bernard Mason, Mr. James Stone. 

May 13, Banquet and Initiation, The 
Cincinnati Woman’s Club; Election 


Officers. 


nty 


elta 


SCENES FROM THE SEVERAL Kappa CHAPTERS 


Upper left: The University Street Playhouse, Fresno State College, Fresno, California, home 
Gamma Psi Chapter. Upper right: Pat Neff Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, home Beta 
Chapter. Left center and lower left: Oakes Hall and Stroud Hall, East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania, home Gamma Chapter. Lower right: View two the women’s dormi- 
tories State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey, home Gamma Zeta Chapter. 
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ALICE NELSON 


Alice Nelson the winner the Beta 
Chi Chapter Award, given annually 
junior having high scholastic rank- 
ing and promise 
cess. Miss Nelson president the 
Beta Chi Chapter for the current year. 
The annual award, now its tenth 
year, the largest single project 


Beta Chi. 


Delta Lambda, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C., sponsored 
panel discussion during which was discussed 
practical program guidance for the 
Washington Schools during the Annual 
Conference Kappa Delta Pi, Novem- 
ber 30, 1940. 


College, included its programs the 
year Valentine Carnival February 14. 
The evening was devoted original games, 
bingo, and refreshments served truly 
carnival manner. The entire program was 
carnival mood. March the 


Delta Pi, Henderson State Teachers 


Chapter presented program the college 


auditorium, honoring the ten Freshmen 
with the highest averages for 


Alpha Upsilon, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, sponsored March 30, Mc- 
Guffey Day. The atmosphere old 
nineteenth century school was reproduced. 
Professor Raymond Hughes West 
Liberty College, was the guest speaker. 
discussed the morality the nineteenth 
century reflected the textbooks Ray 
and McGuffey. The program consisted also 
special musical program, and dramatic 
and oratorical selections from McGuffey 
were presented local members. Da- 
vid Dale Johnson, the West Virginia 
University English Department, was pro- 


THe 


The trees the Ohio University campus are the 
famous Elms, planted 1839 
William Holmes McGuffey, Ohio University’s 
third president. Ohio University the home 
Omega Chapter. 


\ 


nouncer for old-fashioned spelling 
match. April Mr. Raymond Wil- 
burn, Assistant Dean St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland, and Professor John 
Neustadt, member the St. John’s fac- 
ulty will the Chapter’s guests, 
the University’s students will have pre- 
viously read Sophocles’ Oedipus, and will 
prepared sit typical St. John’s 
seminar. The seminar will conducted 
University convocation open all stu- 
dents. chapter will entertain the visitors 
with banquet. 


Beta Omega Chapter, Fairmont State 
Teachers College, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, gave international dinner and 
panel the evening St. Valentine’s Day. 
The menu consisted dishes typical 
different nations. co-eds wearing cos- 


a 


New BUILDING 


Entrance the Education Building, new home 
the School Education, and Kappa Delta Pi’s 
Alpha Omega Chapter Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Student and member the faculty 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, for fifty-six years, 
Dr. Little was honored Founders’ 
Day for Peabody, February 18. All 
activities the Day were centered 
around him. member Alpha 
Chapter. 


tumes foreign lands served the dinner 
(see cut) while the college orchestra played 
tunes typical different countries. Tables 
were decorated with flags nations. 
display were the nine flags 
United States history flag set. There was 
also exhibit labeled documents, includ- 
ing the Versailles treaty, Briand-Kellog 
pact, etc. Following the dinner, panel 
discussion was held four members 
the topic ““The Nations Look the Origins 
This War.” number guests from 
local business and professional organizations 
were present official capacity enjoy 
the dinner and hear the panel. 
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TIONAL DINNER 
(see Beta Omega 


Delta Omicron, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, has sponsored tea for outstanding 
sophomores who were making high scholas- 
tic progress, held luncheon for alumni and 
old members during the homecoming week- 
end. The Chapter maintains newsletter 


James Green New 
COLLEGE, TRENTON 
(Home Gamma Zeta Chapter 


service alumni members activities 
the Chapter, and includes pledge breakfast 
and formal initiation its yearly program. 


Delta Chapter, Westminster Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, recently had its guest 
speaker Dr. William Bagley, who ad- 
dressed the students and faculty the Col- 
lege “The Development Universal 
Education.” joint meeting with Delta 
Tau Chapter Slippery Rock Dr. Bagley 
spoke History Kappa Delta Pi.” 
The Chapter awards scholarship 
outstanding sophomore each year. order 
provide money for this purpose the Chap- 
ter sponsored basketball game between 
the College Faculty and the New Wilming- 
ton local Kiwanis Club. Each year the 


Kappa Delta Pi’s Delta Chapter members 
after luncheon given for Dr. Bagley. Left 
right: Lois Porch, Virginia Purdy, Esther King, 
Dewey, James Neale, Sally Thompson, and Janet 
Reed. 


Chapter holds banquet for student teach- 
ers the conclusion the student teaching 


period. 


Alpha Chi Chapter, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va., has conducted very 
successful drive for the British War Relief 
Fund, sponsored jointly with the scholastic 
honor society for freshmen and sophomores 
Madison College. one the Chapter’s 
meetings panel discussion was held and 


educational theories prevailing the Col- 
lege were discussed. 


Chapter, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, regretfully reports the resigna- 
tion Dr. Minnich the Chapter’s 
Counselor. Dr. Minnich has served this 
capacity for many years, and the Society 
whole regrets that Dr. Minnich finds 
necessary discontinue his invaluable serv- 


ces, 


Alpha Kappa Chapter, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
reports the passing Miss Kate Browning, 
who was the Chapter’s permanent treasurer, 
Miss Browning worked untiringly for the 
Chapter and will greatly missed. Miss 


THATCHER HALL, CENTRAL STATE 
OKLAHOMA 


Thatcher Hall Men’s Residential Hall, built 
1937, which several Gamma Omega Chap- 


ter members live. 


Helen Wood, member the Commerce 
Faculty the College, has been elected 


Epsilon Alpha, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Maryland, celebrated January 
the first series events contribut- 
ing the seventy-fifth anniversary the 
founding the College 1866, and the 
beginning teacher training throughout 
the state. large number former stu- 
dents, present students, and friends met with 
the faculty pay tribute the founders 


‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
VILLE, (Home Delta Theta 
Chapter 


the institution and its present president, 
Dr. Theresa Weidefeld. Dr. 
Crabb, Professor Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, principal speaker, addressed 
the large assembly Business 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, UNIVERSITY 
(Home Gamma Rho 
Chapter 
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Teachers Teach.” The Chapter 
compiling part the history the State 
Teachers College and this 
end conducting research relative the 
origin school traditions and customs per- 
taining the student activities, societies, and 
clubs. 


Gamma Omega Chapter, Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa, has prepared the following program 
for 1940-41: 

October 15, “Life Jennie Harris 
Oliver,” Jeanne Maxwell; November 19, 
“Methods Instruction Used for the 


Physically Handicapped Children,” illus- 
trated lecture, Genevieve Pemberton, Grace 
Smith; December 17, Member’s Re- 
sponsibility Kappa Delta Pi,” Freda 
Cline; January 21, Address, President 
Robinson; February 18, reception for 
Honor Students, Art Display and Lecture, 
Value Dorothea Stevenson, 
“Tdeals Kappa Delta Pi,” Fred McCar- 
rel; March 14, Initiation Banquet, Mur- 
daugh Hall, Kenneth Kaufman, Professor 
Oklahoma University, author and edi- 
tor; April 15, “Waldo and Women,” 
Mollie Ruth Bottoms; May 20, speaker, 
Joe Hurt. 
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Delta Rho, State Teachers College 
Newark, will present the college 
illuminated parchment memory 
the former president the college, Dr. 
Ernest Townsend, who was also former 
adviser the Chapter. The parchment was 
illuminated the President the Chapter 
Dr. 
poem, which embodied his life philosophy. 
The parchment will hang the library 


favorite 


corridor. its April meeting, the Chapter 
will sponsor symposium experiences 
and recommendations from the members 
the field. similar meeting was held 


last year and proved great value. 


Alpha Pi, George Peabody College 
for ‘Teachers, has prepared the following 
programs for the winter quarter: 

January General Business Meeting; 
January 23, “Auld Lang Syne,” Dr. 
Crabb, Professor Education, Selection 
Candidates for membership; February 13, 
Radio and Education, Jack Harris, Direc- 
tor, “World Review,” February, 
Initiation New Members, “What 
Kappa Delta Pi?” Dr. Robinson, 
Faculty Counselor; March 13, Civil Serv- 
ice 


Tennessee—Its Background and 


Present Program, Dr. Byron Hill, Super- 


visor Examinations, State Department. 


Photo Central Studios, Atlantic 
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MEMBERS OMEGA CHAPTER, OHIO ATHENS, OHIO 


Delta Theta Chapter, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, 
attended the installation the Houston 
Alumni Chapter February 14. The 
Chapter voted appropriate $50.00 
toward the expenses delegate the 
National Convention Atlantic City. 


Beta Omega, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W.Va., places the re- 
sponsibility for each meeting upon faculty 
member. December was designated Kap- 
Delta Day, and the Chapter pro- 
vided assembly program the morning. 
Following pledging ceremony the 
afternoon the Chapter held “Dean’s List 
Tea,” which outstanding students were 
invited. April the Chapter will spon- 
sor the eighth annual Council Educa- 
tion, which William Taylor, Dean 
the University Kentucky, will the 
principal speaker. 


Kappa Chapter, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, reports that sponsors 
research scholarship which awards bi- 
annually student selected the scholar- 


ship committee the College. Among 
those who have appeared the Chapter’s 
annual lecture series “The Function 
Education the Present Crisis” have been 
Professors Lindeman, Lancelot Hog- 
ben, William Heard Kilpatrick, and Good- 
win Watson. The Chapter cooperates with 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa 


occasional informal social activities. 


Alpha Omega Chapter, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, recently discussed the 
importance physical development, en- 
vironmental factors and intelligence re- 
lation good teacher personality. Professor 
Elmo Stevenson led the discussion with 
presentation short talk. Chapter 
holds frequent tea meetings some 
which all education students are invited. 
Tea served Kappa Delta Pi’s own 
two-room suite. This suite composed 
compact kitchenette, where the Chapter 
has its own utensils, attractive china and 
shining new silver, and the reception room 
which equipped with tea table, always 
daintily arranged. The tea meetings have 
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Upper left: Beta Chapter business session Baylor University, Waco, Texas. Upper right: 
Sports practice Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, home Alpha Omega. Left circle: 
Winter sports the college woods, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, home 
Delta Mu. Center: Testing reading ability Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, home 
Alpha Delta. Right circle: Senior Swingout Day Emporia State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. Lower left: “Regulations” imposed upon Freshmen Westminster College. Lower right: 
Pancake supper sponsored Senior Women’s Honorary Westminster College. The four girls 


with Aunt Jemima are Delta Chapter members—Sally Thompson, Janet Reed, Virginia Purdy, 
and Esther King. 
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AMELIA GAYLE LIBRARY, 
UNIVERSITY ALABAMA (Home 
Chapter 


replaced night meetings this campus 
where students are usually otherwise en- 
gaged the evening. The tea hour extends 
from 4:30 o’clock. When time sched- 


ules prevent all members from being pres- 
ent one time express opinions cast 
votes, the President, Ted Velde, em- 
ploys ingenious device nullify the 
effects the absences. arranges the 
points issue mimeographed blanks 
which members make their remarks 
indicate their votes. During 
term, Kappa Delta will sponsor short 
series radio programs under the general 
direction Warrington, Professor 
Philosophy and Religion. ‘The most no- 
table freshman student the Oregon State 
College School Education point scho- 
lastic record and student participation will 
rewarded and honored Kappa Delta 
during the spring term when the Chapter 
will make its annual prize presentation 


cash gift $25.00. 


Beta Phi, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Arizona, arranges all its pic- 


MEMBERS AND PLEDGES THE FORMAL PLEDGE DINNER 
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Left: SCHOOL ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FLAG- 
(Home Beta Chi Chapter). Right: 


BUILDING THE CAMPUS, 


nics the desert the surrounding spots 
interest. Because the superb weather 
the “Valley the Sun,” the faculty and 
students enjoy hikes and meals cooked over 
fire. The most recent these picnics 
was held recently Pima Canyon, the 
South Mountains. The Chapter now 
process developing small library con- 
sisting education magazines, books, and 
The Chapter has purchased 

beautiful book-case with the Greek letters 
Kappa Delta inscribed it, and 


pamphlets. 


planning have The Educational Forum 
bound. This book-case will placed either 
the library the proposed Student 
Union building. The Chapter promotes high 
standards offering two 
scholarship. The first, Kappa Delta pin, 
given the graduating senior making the 
highest scholastic rating during his last year 
college; the second cash prize 
twenty-five dollars given the beginning 
the junior year the student who has 
attained the highest scholarship index for 
his freshman and sophomore years. 


Alpha Sigma, San Diego State College, 
opened the year hosts the entire Col- 
lege faculty tea Scripps Cottage 


Chapter promotes closer unity between the 
faculty and students. Problems beginning 


the campus. means annual teas the 


teachers were informally discussed the 


February meeting the home Dean 
Jesse Ault. Former Kadelpians now teach- 


ARIZONA STATE 
(Home 


LIBRARY, 
COLLEGE 
Beta Phi Chapter) 


will 
pter 
pic- 


ing San Diego attended the meeting and 
related interesting and unusual experiences 
they had had with students. another 
meeting, the Chapter was favored with 
address Dr. Harold Allen, English 
instructor the college, who explained the 
interrelations between phonetics, language, 
and particular, dialects. 


Beta Chapter, Peru State Teach- 
ers College, Nebraska, has chosen “Trends 
the program theme for the year. The 
Chapter has contributed the building 
school curriculum study. offers fresh- 
man award for superior qualities charac- 
ter and scholarship during the freshman 
year. 


Gamma Zeta, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N.J., planning open day 
which will entertain outstanding juniors 


4, 


from New Jersey high schools. The guests 
will attend assembly program, luncheon, 
classes and exhibits, and moving pictures 
campus life. They will meet the faculty 
tea. 


Omega Chapter, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, reports that Dr. William 
Bagley addressed the chapter Feb- 
ruary 12, dinner meeting and later 
spoke general meeting the 


Iota Chapter, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, includes its program 
for 1940-41 addresses “Future Teachers 
America,” and Education 
Hawaii,” and addresses school legisla- 
tion Kansas. May, the Chapter will 
hold its annual Kappa Delta banquet. 


Gamma Pi, State College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, has included its pro- 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERsITY, NEw CITy 
(Home Kappa Chapter 


guests 


cheon, 
ures 
faculty 


Feb- 
later 
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ge, St. 
pro- 


ILLINOIs FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


Today the oldest building still being used for normal school purposes. 


gram meetings addresses the P.T.A. 
and the articles published The Educa- 
tional 


Beta Chapter, New York Univer- 
sity, has devoted two programs this year 
illustrated talks. One afternoon was de- 
voted educational films, constituting 
tour the National Parks, and also the 
history typical news item, from the 
time flashed from the scene action 
the newspaper office. The United Air 
Lines presented the subject air travel 
from the standpoint convenience and 
time-saving. 

The daily life trans-continental air 
liner from port port was flashed the 
screen. 


Gamma Beta, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., sponsoring the 
Wedgewood Plate contain picture 
Carver Hall symbol the local 
college. The first shipment the plate 
expected from England some time May. 
The plates will two shades, mulberry 
and Wedgewood blue. the back each 
plate will the letters Kappa Delta Pi. 
The Chapter has complete set the Lec- 
ture Series and now planning develop 
its own educational library. its College 
Assembly meeting the Chapter was inform- 
ingly entertained Miss Vera Rohmber- 
ger, medical missionary from Africa. Ac- 
companying the talk was comprehensive 
exhibit clothing, furniture, art, tools, 
magic, all used the various tribes the 
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heart Africa. There were also records 
reproducing music, lashing 
and chants used these tribes. 


Jacksonville Alumni Chapter, Florida, 
makes available for its members 
written booklet containing the Chapter ros- 
ter and programs the year. Among the 
programs are addresses the enjoyment 
books, enjoyment art, and enjoyment 
people. 


The Illustration 


MOTH’S WORLD 


The Moth’s world not unlike our own. 
She lays her eggs among the fibers and 
threads woolen materials hidden away 
the quiet some dark place. The eggs 
thrive best when not exposed the light 
and location where there motion 
action. These eggs hatch into voracious 
larvae which soon begin feed upon and 
cut away the tiny threads that constitute the 
very body the material. After spinning 
their cocoons there period when they 
lie dormant, gathering strength and devel- 
oping form, looking forward the day 
when they can spread their wings and 
forth lay more destructive eggs. How- 
ever, there are certain things the Moth can- 
not destroy. Because their very nature, 
qualities, and characteristics, these materials 
are immune and impregnable the ruinous 
action the Moth. 


forces work our society today have 
planted the germs discontent, disunity, 
confusion, and disloyalty among our peoples, 
They have carefully nurtured these eggs, 
depending upon unenlightened, inactive, 
society tolerate their growth and develop- 
ment while they cut away those tiny, loosely 
woven threads that hold our civilization 
together. the woolen cloth, certain 
elements our society are vulnerable 
attack but the ideals, values, and standards, 
symbolized the Kappa Delta key, 
cannot destroyed maintain en- 
lightened, loyal, united, and virile Society. 


OUR THANKS! 
The following chapters have responded 


requests for material used the 
March Supplement: 


Tota Beta 
Kappa Beta Omega 
Beta Phi 
Omega Beta 

Phi Delta Epsilon 
Zeta Delta Lambda 
Alpha Chi Delta 


Delta Omicron 
Delta 
Delta Rho 
Delta Theta 
Beta 
Gamma Omega 
Gamma 
Gamma Psi 
Gamma 
Gamma Zeta 
Epsilon Alpha 
Jacksonville Alumni 


Alpha Delta 
Alpha Kappa 
Alpha 
Alpha Omega 
Alpha 
Alpha Rho 
Alpha Sigma 
Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon 
Beta Chi 
Beta Kappa 


Gamma 


IDENTIFYING LEGEND FOR PICTURES PAGE 


Upper left: The New Library Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado, home Chi Chapter. 
Upper right: Quadrangle New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, home Gamma Zeta. 
Upper left center: Campus view from the library, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
home Alpha Delta. Upper right center: Administration Building, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia, home Phi. Lower left center: Lounge Building, Florida State College 
for Women. Lower right center: Student ballroom the Memorial Union, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, home Alpha Omega. Lower left and right: Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
home Gamma Theta—W. Thompson Room the Arts Building, and the lounge Frank 


Elliott Ball Residence Hall. 
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DR. BAGLEY ITINERATES 


keeping with the policy the Execu- 
tive Council visit chapters whenever pos- 
sible, Dr. Bagley included his trip 
Houston, Texas, where installed the 
Houston Alumni Chapter, visits Omega 
Chapter Ohio University; Delta Tau, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
and Delta Mu, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa. was given 
hearty welcome all these chapters. 


HOUSTON ALUMNI 
CHAPTER 


Houston Alumni Chapter was installed 
Dr. William Bagley February 14. 
The following officers the chapter have 
been elected: 

President, Mr. Edwin Martin, Theta 

Vice-President, Miss Adaline McFar- 
land, Theta 

Secretary, Miss Helen Byington, Kappa 

Treasurer, Mr. Archer, Delta 
Theta 

Historian-Reporter, Miss Grace Per- 
kins, Delta Theta 


welcome the Houston Alumni Chap- 


ter into the fellowship Kappa Delta Pi. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 
KAPPA DELTA 


the evening February 25, 6:30, 
the members the Society and its guests 
gathered around the festive board col- 
orful dinner meeting the Rutland Room 
Haddon Hall. the speakers’ table 
were seated Laureates Paul Munroe, Pay- 
son Smith, William Bagley, and George 
Strayer; Dr. George Frederick Zook, 
President the American Council Edu- 
cation; Dr. Knowlton, Educational 
Editor the Macmillan Company, and 
Mrs. Knowlton; Dr. Albert Cook, newly 


elected member the Laureate chapter; 
Dr. Lyman Bryson, guest speaker, and 
Bryson; and Dr. McCracken, who 
presided. The tables were handsomely deco- 
rated with green candles, violet-hued tulips 
and green fern, indicating the colors 
the Society. The musical program was 
unusually high quality. Dr. Bryson ad- 
dressed the gathering New Pro- 
metheus.” The published lecture was sale 
the close the banquet. Elsewhere 
this issue reproduce the photograph 
the banquet scene. 


CHAPTER VISITS THE 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 


means implementing its policy 
visit chapters, the members the Executive 
Council have agreed publish the Edu- 
cational Forum their field engagements 
acquaint the chapters with the pos- 
sibility the national officers including 
their itineraries visits chapters route. 
The members the Executive Council are 
always eager visit chapters when prox- 
imity them makes this possible, and 
minimum cost the chapters. The mini- 
mum cost possible the chapter visit can 
included planned itinerary. The 
members the Executive Council are 
agreed that they should not entertained 
the chapters banquets dinners in- 
volving heavy expense the chapter mem- 
bers. The National Officers prefer meet 
with the chapter groups informally for the 
purpose discussing such matters are 
mutual interest. While the National Offi- 
cers deeply appreciate the honor conferred 
upon them formal entertainment, they 
are reluctant have their visits the 
chapters include any entertainment which 
involves financial outlays the individual 
members the chapters. 

Visits the National Officers may help 
local chapter members toward better un- 
derstanding policies and procedures. 
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PHI CHAPTER 


MAR- 
SHALL COLLEGE PASSES 
RESOLUTION DEATH 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


WHEREAS, Our fellow Kadelpian and 
friend, Morris Shawkey, has been 
taken away from Divine Provi- 
dence, and 

WHEREAS, his death has removed from 
Phi Chapter distinguished educator and 
personal friend, and 

WHEREAS, Kappa Delta has suffered 
loss leadership and human com- 
radeship, 

THEREFORE RESOLVED, 
that the members Phi Chapter 
hereby express their sincere appreciation 
his long and kindly service; and that 
extend the members his family 
our heartfelt sympathy their bereave- 
ment. 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
copy this resolution sent the 
family and the press. 

(Signed) Mary Doddridge, President 


Agnes Givens, Secretary 


THE PASSING 
ROBERTS 


Together with relatives, associates, and 
friends Kappa Delta mourns the passing 
Dr. George Lucas Roberts, founder and 
dean emeritus the Department Edu- 
cation Purdue University. The follow- 
ing personalia are taken from the New 
York Times, February 26. 


Dr. George Lucas Roberts, founder and dean 
emeritus the Department Education Pur- 
due University, died today the age 81. 
organized the department 1909 and served 
dean until his retirement 1935. 

Dr. Roberts was born Decatur County, In- 
diana, November 19, 1860, son William 
ind Sarah Christie Roberts. became teacher 


the primary schools the county 1883, 
and 1887 became principal the high school 
Greensburg, the capital town his county. 
remained there for ten years, having the 
meantime (1894) taken his A.B. degree In- 
diana University. 

From 1897 1901 was superintendent 
schools Greensburg; 1901 went Frank- 
fort, Indiana, the same capacity, and two years 
later became school superintendent Muncie, 
where remained until 1908, the year went 
Purdue University head the Department 
Education. 

Dr. Roberts attended Clark University Sum- 
mer School 1903 and took his A.M. Co- 
lumbia 1910, receiving the same year 
master’s diploma education Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Dr. Roberts remained Purdue dean until 
1931. was also dean the Purdue Summer 
School for training teachers agriculture, and 
after his retirement became adviser teachers’ 
licensing and placement the university. 

was editor The Educator Journal, 
monthly magazine, and frequently lectured before 
teachers’ institutions. 

was member many educational societies, 
including the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science, the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation, the American Association for Agricul- 
tural Teaching, the National Society College 
Teachers Education, the National Society for 
the Study Education, the Indiana Science 
Teachers Association and the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association. 

was executive counselor Kappa Delta 
fraternity and member Phi Delta Kappa 
and Gamma Mu. During the World War 
was member the education section the State 
Council for Defense, and was Red Cross educa- 
tional director the United States General 
Hospital 35. was Republican and 
Methodist. was Knight Templar and 
Knight Pythias the Masonic Order, and was 
president the local Rotary Club from 1928-29. 

Dr. Roberts married Olive Linch Adams, 
Indiana, November 19, 1884. Two children, 
son and daughter, were born them. 


Dr. Roberts will remembered the 
Society for his faithful and efficient services 
Executive Counselor, well for his 
friendly was true gen- 
tleman. 
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Newly Elected 


the meeting the Executive Council 
Atlantic City the following distinguished 
educators were elected membership the 


Laureate Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 


ALBERT .SAMUEL 
LL.D., Superintendent, 
Maryland 

McCuesney Berry, Ph.D., 
Founder and Director the 
Berry Schools and Berry College 

ALLAN Ph.D., 
LL.D., LH.D., Litt.D., President 


Emeritus, Smith College 


Further details regarding these new 
Laureates will given our May issue. 
the meantime, are happy welcome 
them into the fellowship Kappa Delta Pi. 
accepting membership the Laureate 
Chapter they have added further distinction 
and luster eminent group American 
leaders education. 


Chapter Dinners 


seems the policy some chapters 
devote the accumulated local dues 
dinners and dances and other social func- 
tions added expense the members. 
Other chapters use their accumulated funds 


for large educational projects and finance 
their social activities such added charges 
the social function makes necessary. Not 
few the chapters that operate the 
second policy have their treasury funds 
that may used for scholarships, loans, 
gifts the college, and for other activities 
that enhance the chapter’s influence the 
campus. Chapters that use their dues for 
passing entertainment doubtless find diffi- 
cult promote activities that are educa- 
tionally significant. While true that 
Kappa Delta recognizes the 
social fellowship, may doubted that 
chapter dues should devoted this end. 
Dinners, dances, and other forms social 
fellowship are valuable, but they not 
express the basic purpose Kappa Delta 
Honor Society Education, and 
therefore should financed charges 
met each individual member. The 
chapter funds should set aside for activi- 
ties which enable the chapter make con- 
tributions that are educationally significant. 


Striking Items 


February 1941, 24,646 copies 
the Kappa Delta Lecture Series were 

January 31, 1941, Kappa Delta 
has membership 44,024. this num- 
ber were initiated during the past 
fiscal year. 
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THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
FORUM 


EDITOR 


ALFRED 


Associate Editor 


Publication Office 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


General Office Society 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Manuscripts for the Supplement 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Entered second class matter the 
post office Menasha, Wisconsin, un- 
der the Act March, 1879. Acceptance 
for mailing special rate post- 
age provided for the Act Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, paragraph section 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


to 


closing the present volume the 
editor wishes say hearty “Thank You” 
all the members the Society who 
have contributed material the Supple- 
ment. From numerous sources have come 
expressions appreciation the Supple- 
ment and its new format 
Pictorially the Educational Forum has now 
reached new high and this 
possible only through the 
the members the Society. clear that 
Kappa Delta significantly active 
its many institutional chapters. rich va- 
riety programs have 
Important educational services have been 
rendered throughout the year. The social 
aspects the Society have 
emphasized. There can 
that Kappa Delta Pi, honor society 
breadth and depth contributions edu- 
cational and practice. 
who have long been members the Soci- 
ety and intimately familiar with its devel- 
opment, the present status Kappa Delta 
Whatever may the fortunes our 
country and its educational institutions, 
there can question that the founda- 
tions Kappa Delta are firm and that 
thereupon will continue built ever- 
growing organization men and women 
for whom education cause second 
none world which today demonstrates 
that education faces new frontiers and vast 
problems. 

The editor wishes for all the members 


the Society pleasant summer. He, him- 
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self, will again Professor Education 
the summer quarter the University 
‘Texas. various capacities, members 
the Society will serving education 
teachers and students various summer 
Wherever Kadelpians live and 
work they have opportunity represent 
the Society and promote its interests. 
this end, your editor hopes that there may 
happy Kadelpian fellowships throughout 
the summer and that the members the 
Society may return their respective tasks 
the fall refreshed and inspired anew for 
the academic year 1941-1942. 


members the Society will send 
the editor the Educational Forum the 
titles books and articles, together with 
detailed documentation, will take pleas- 
ure publishing such information. has 
been suggested from time time that 
effort made publish comprehensive 
bibliography writings members 
Kappa Delta Pi. This would very de- 
sirable project and ways and means can 
devised without very heavy expenditure, 
might well new society project. 


Mayo Hall, home Education 
classes the University Den- 
ver (Alpha Lambda Chapter), 
The artistic composition 
tographic perfection the cover 


illustration impel the Editor 
that 
where submit similar campus pic- 


suggest 


ture studies for future issues The 
Supplement. 


Pictures for the Supplement 


The editor regrets that cannot use 
all the pictures sent him. Some the 
pictures are not sufficiently clear and others 
not contain identifying legends. Pictures 
groups should accompanied names 
the individuals the picture, together 
with the occasion which the picture was 
taken and the name the chapter. Only 
glossy pictures can used. While 
possible enlarge, defects the picture 
are clearly magnified through enlargement 
and for this reason preferred that fairly 
large pictures submitted. 

During the summer should possible 
for Kadelpians take interesting out-doors 
groups and pictures campus scenes 
background for the Society’s members and 
General pictures showing scenery 
and general campus activities cannot 
used. The purpose the Supplement 
illustrate Kappa Delta and not par- 
ticular college whole. 


COPY FOR THE NOVEMBER 
THE OFFICE MR. WILLIAMS 
NOT LATER THAN OCTOBER 
FIRST 


Laureate Chapter Members 


the annual dinner Kappa Delta 
Atlantic City February 25, announce- 
ment was made the election three dis- 
tinguished educators membership the 
Laureate Chapter. Brief reference thereto 
was made the March Supplement. 
now take pleasure presenting the 
following pages cuts and personalia these 
new Laureate members that the mem- 
bers the Society may have full informa- 
tion regard these new Laureates. 
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ALBERT SAMUEL COOK 


Albert Samuel Cook, Superintendent Schools Maryland since 1920. Dr. Cook 
graduated from the Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, 1889. studied also Gettysburg College. received his Bachelor’s 
degree cum laude 1895 from Princeton and his Master’s degree from the same 
institution 1906. Dr. Cook has received several. honorary degrees: Litt.D. from 
Western Maryland College, St. Johns College, and the University Maryland. 
Gettysburg College conferred upon him the LL.D. Dr. Cook has served teacher 
the county schools, principal the Bel Air Academy and Graded School and 
principal the Franklin High School, all Maryland. From 1900 1920 served 
Superintendent County Schools. widely known one the most successful 
and enterprising school superintendents the United States. 


. 4 . 


WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


William Allan Neilson was born Doune, Scotland. received his Master’s degree 
the University Edinburgh and Harvard. also Harvard Doctor 
Philosophy. The following honorary degrees have been conferred upon him; LL.D. 
from Harvard, Brown, Amherst, Edinburgh, Dartmouth, Princeton, Oberlin, Mt. 
Holyoke; L.H.D., Williams College; Litt.D., Yale. Dr. Neilson served teacher 
Scotland and Toronto, Canada; Associate English, Bryn Mawr; Instructor 
Harvard; and Professor English Columbia and Harvard Universities. served 
President Smith College between 1917 and 1939, and was exchange professor 
the University Paris, 1914-1915. has been decorated the governments 
France and Spain and fellow the American Academy Arts and Sciences. 
Among his writings are and Sources the Court Love; Essentials Poetry 
The Facts About Shakespeare; Burns, How Know Him; and History English 
Literature. also editor Mmor Poems, Shakespeare’s Complete orks, 
The Types English Literature, Roads Knowledge; and co-editor The Tudor 
Shakespeare, The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, Chief British Poets the 14th and 
15th Centuries; and associate editor The Harvard Classics, Harvard Classics Shelf 
Fiction, Selections from Chaucer. also editor-in-chief New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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MARTHA McCHESNEY BERRY 


Martha McChesney Berry was born near Rome, Georgia, and was educated Edge- 
worth (Madame Fevbre), Baltimore. She has received honorary degrees from 
many institutions: Pd.D., University Georgia; LL.D., University North Caro- 
lina, Bates College, Duke University, University Wisconsin; Dr. Humanities, 
Berry College; D.Litt., 1902, she founded the Berry Schools for mountain 
boys and girls and 1926 founded Berry College. 1925, she was awarded the 
Roosevelt Medal for services the nation. 1927 the Pictorial Review awarded her 
$5,000 for outstanding service. 1931, she was voted one twelve greatest 
American women nation-wide poll. She received from Hall Club New 
York City, for accomplishment lasting merit, gold medal 1931. 1932, she 


was appointed the only woman member the Board Regents the University 
System Georgia. From the Society Colonial Dames she received the biennial 
medal for eminent patriotic service 1933, and 1934 was received the Court 
St. James the King and Queen. 1939, she was awarded the gold medal the 
National Institute Social Sciences. 
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Kappa Delta Newsreel 


State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico, thrives 
midst sublime scenery. Elsewhere this 
issue offer several pictures sent 
this chapter. GAMMA has had panel 
discussions vocational training 
Professor Harlan, and child labor laws. 
The Chapter will celebrate Founders’ Day 
May with banquet and initiation 
new members. 


GEOLOGY STUDENTs Trip, Crry Rocks, NEw Mexico 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, SILVER CITY 
(Home Gamma Eta Chapter) 


Omicron, Central Washing- 
ton College Education, Ellensburg, re- 
ports that conducting series meet- 
ings devoted book reviews. Recently 
Professor Matthews reviewed the 
latest work Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
entitled Make Bright the Arrows. the 
course his remarks Mr. Matthews ex- 
pressed the belief that poetic truth more 
important than scientific truth, because 
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Dr. Schutte was caught between 

academic terms, relaxing and enjoying 

his favorite sports, hunting and fishing. 
Dr. Schutte Director Professional 
Training, State Teachers, Silver City, 
New Mexico. member the 
Kappa Delta Chapter the Univer- 
sity Illinois. 


there more life than science. con- 
trasted poetry with science, noting that the 
tool science logic, the tool poetry 
metaphor; science analyzes, poetry syn- 
thesizes; science emphasizes ways using 
materials, poetry knows material; science 
disciplines the mind, poetry disciplines the 
feelings and attitudes; science has intellec- 
tual independence, poetry dramatizes truth; 
scientific truth like string leading 
through labyrinth, poetic truth like 
spark lighting the labyrinth. 


Tuera, Ball State College, 
Muncie, Indiana, celebrates its anni- 
versary Wednesday evening, May 28. 
Butler University, has been 
invited participate the program be- 
cause its birthday June Professor 
Richardson, Counselor GAMMA will 
deliver the address the evening. 


Chapter, University Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, joined with Kappa Phi 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa, and Lambda 
Theta breakfast during the sessions 
the Florida Education Association 
March. About persons were present. 
Dr. Mead, Counselor, was charge. 


Chapter, the State College 
Wheeler, Colorado, recently honored 
Mr. Percy Grainger, noted American mu- 
sician, with reception following his con- 
cert which gave the campus. The 
Chapter has also enjoyed fireside chat led 


Gray CHAPEL, UNI- 
(Home Alpha Alpha 


“Friendship.” For the near future 
planning joint banquet with Sigma 


Lambda and Phi Delta Kappa. 


Fairmont State Teach- 
ers College, West Virginia, held April 
its 8th annual Council Education, with 
Dr. William Taylor, Dean the Col- 
lege Education the University 
Kentucky, the chief speaker and leader 
forum the subject “Old World 
Education vs. New.” The Chapter also had 
luncheon followed sectional meetings 
devoted the following interests: guid- 
ance, health education, journalism, physical 
science, social science, and teacher training. 
The sectional meetings were led mem- 
bers the Chapter and faculty members 
from neighboring colleges. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, HUNTSVILLE, 
Texas (Delta Theta Chapter) 


SECTION 
UNIVERsITY CAMPUS 


Beta Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston, will cele- 
brate its 10th anniversary with formal 
dinner the Grant Hotel Mat- 
toon, Illinois, May Dean 
Cracken, National President Kappa 
Delta Pi, will the guest speaker. Repre- 
sentatives chapters nearby institutions 
have been invited attend. 


Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, held 
its spring initiation April 19. Dr. Fred 
Eby, Professor History and Philosophy 
Education University Texas, was 


guest speaker. 


Denver, has planned for three interesting 
spring meetings. April 19, the theme 
was “Teachers Study Their Instructional 
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ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER, OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Back Row: Dr. 
Fourth Row: 


Bawden, Counselor; Dean Sheridan; Dr. 
Carol Siller; Margery Leach; Doris Wright; Margaret Martt; Mary Jane Falknor. Third Row: 
Evelyn Winegardner; Marjorie Kerr; Roberta Kennedy; Frances Bassett; Ardith Eagon. Second Row: 


Matthews; Dr. Bennett. 


Nina 


Sawyer; Joan Battelle; Frances Fearheily; Jean Thomas; Marjorie Magee; Miss Martha Dallmann. First Row: 
Betty Meyer; Marilyn Peavey; Jean McCarthy; Jean Reed; Helen Hartley. 


elementary teacher, high 
school teacher and superintendent 
schools, discussed teachers’ problems their 
respective districts. May 14, the pro- 
gram will charge the students 
who have been pledged for membership 
the Chapter. They have been organized 
into three groups eight students each. 
These groups will discuss Edu- 
cation,” Health,” and 
Teacher Relationships.” The last meeting 
the year will held the mountain 
home Dean Walters, which time 
initiation pledges will take place. The 
meeting will begin with hikes and games 


during the afternoon and close with sing- 
ing around the ALPHA has 
established loan fund for needy students. 
Each year the Chapter adds $50 the 


fund. The borrowers not pay interest 


until after graduation and then the rate 
per cent. 

During the coming summer quarter AL- 
PHA LAMBDA will hold its usual informal 
coffee hour during the first week the 
Regional Conference for Teachers, Super- 
visors and Administrators. 

Among the themes discussed 
Chapter’s programs this year have been 
Shops: Their Values and Hazards,” 
Place the Teacher Community 
Participation,” and “Youth Conflict.” 


Chapter, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, will hold its annual 
banquet April 25, which time 
pledges will initiated. The Chapter has 
also made plans for May Honors Tea, 
which all sophomores and freshmen 
high scholastic standing will 


(Home Chapter) 


Upper left: Administration Building; left, Pierce Hall. Upper right: The New Health Center 
dedicated 1940. Left center: The Old Water Tower, oldest landmark the city. The statue the 
foreground that Demetrius Ypsilanti, the Greek patriot for whom the city was named. Right 
center: Pease Auditorium. Lower left: Horace Rackham School Special Education. Lower 
right: Charles McKenny Hall, home Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
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During graduation week June the 
Alumni Kadelpians will return for break- 
fast meeting; which time hoped that 
Alumni Chapter will formally in- 


stalled. 


Chapter, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa, sponsors service or- 
ganization for the educational interests 
the University. The service includes 
series panel discussions pertinent edu- 
cational issues such “The Community 
Should Used Laboratory for the 
Schools the Fullest Possible Extent.” 
Federal Civil Service employee recently 
cast doubt the educational value 
visits grade school pupils the Post 


Two THE GREYSTONE GOTHIC CITY THAT 
(Home Alpha Tau 


Office, fire department, industrial 
plants when said, should the 
School officials retorted that the old method 
repeating from books was “parrot teach- 
ing.” Trips are valuable “community ex- 
“The excursions make the ex- 
periences vital and build vocabulary that 
could not understood paragraph 
book.” 

held its formal spring banquet 
and initiation April The guest speaker 
was Mr. William Allen, Principal 
Washington Irving Junior High School, 
Des Moines, who spoke 
Relations.” 


Alpha Tau Chapter 


Chapter, Northern State 
Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan, 
presented April its second annual 
assembly program with discussion the 
present world situation three members, 
and piano solo fourth. 


College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, proud 
that represents faculty-student group 
who work and play together with shared 
responsibilities. faculty members have 
all been invited membership students 
other institutions. invites 
only students Winthrop College. The 
Chapter’s theme the year “Education 
and National Defense.” series forums 


Gi 


with student and faculty members partici- 
pating being offered. ‘The Chapter brings 
educational leaders the campus. Dr. Coe, 
State Director N.Y.A., Mr. 
Assistant Director Negro Education, and 
Mr. Turner, State Director Trades and 
Industries, have appeared the Chapter’s 
programs. “Honor Club Day” offers 
DELTA opportunity entertain 
college and high school girls the Beta 
clubs and national honor societies within 
radius miles the Winthrop campus. 
The Chapter zealous promoting social 
contacts. The spring banquet out- 
standing event characterized Dr. Shelton 
Phelps, President Winthrop College, and 
member the Chapter, these words, 


“Tt was one the most beautiful banquets 
have attended, but then expect that 
from Kappa Delta Pi.” 


Chapter, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, has added mem- 
bers its rolls this May the 
Chapter will sponsor its annual open meet- 
ing. keeping with its policy introduce 
distinguished educational leaders the stu- 
dents the Chapter has invited Dr. 
Wheat, Professor Elementary Education 
and Psychology, West Virginia, its 
guest speaker. April alumni members 
vited active members hold regu- 
lar meeting the Daniel Boone Hotel. 
About members PH1 Chapter live 
near Charleston. The Chapter has 
presented Marshall College complete 
set the Kappa Delta research publica- 
tions and the lecture series. Chapter 
completing the files the Educational 
Forum for the library. The Chapter issues 


twice year dignified and interesting bul- 
letin under the name Phi News. 


ALPHA Pst Chapter, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, considers the most out- 
standing activity the Chapter this spring 
its participation the annual Heidelberg 
Educational Conference March and 
15. annual conference began with 
banquet sponsored ALPHA Chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, which time the theme 
the conference, Education and 
Religion,” was presented and explained 
Dyer Blair, Director Vacation and 
Week-Day Church Schools and Commu- 
nity Relations for the International Council 
Religious Education. Other speakers 
the conference were Paul Leinbach, 
Philadelphia, Editor The Messenger 
the State Ohio; Arthur Klien, Dean 
the Department Education, Ohio State 
University; Gordon Laing, Alumni 

(Continued page 16) 


THE VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
(Home Alpha Upsilon Chapter 


Old North Tower 


ISSUED CENTRAL ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION, EDMOND, OKLAHOMA 


oldest state educational building 

building Oklahoma affection- 
ately called “Old North Tower.” 
the historic landmark Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

The first Territorial Legislature met 
Guthrie, August 27, 1890. The fol- 
lowing December, passed 
founding the Normal School Okla- 
homa, declaring, Normal School 
the Territory Oklahoma hereby 
located and established within 
mile the village Edmond the 
County Oklahoma.” 

Anton Classen gave forty acres 
land, One hundred lots were surveyed 
semicircle surrounding ten-acre 


plat reserved for the Normal School 
Tower, CENTRAL STATE 


grounds. Some the lots were more 
OKLAHOMA 


desirable than others the citizens 
Edmond agreed draw for the lots 
and pay thirty dollars each regardless funds enlarge and com- 
location. The citizens also donated the building. The Edmond Sun 
$2,000 additional bonds. Richard paper) July 13, 1893, an- 
Thatcher was elected president the nounced that the contract had been let 
school October 1891. and that “an imposing tower and ex- 

“School opened November, 1891, wings were added.” 
the Methodist Church with stu- ‘These additions were made with red 
dents, but the end the year the quarried the farm 
enrollment had reached 76.” Old North five miles northwest 
Tower, the first building, was begun exterior was completed now 
the summer 1892 and, though but the appropriation 
completed, was occupied January 13, finish the interior the wings. 
1893. This first building was large April 1895, the Third Legislature ap- 
square structure made compressed money finish the interior 
brick. The brick used its erection were only the south wing was completed. 


made the Jackson farm about one- Another appropriation was made 1896 
half mile north the building. for the completion the north wing. 


1893, the Second Legislature ap- (Continued page 22) 
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LEGE, SILVER NEw Mexico 
(Home Gamma Eta 


Dean, University Chicago. The guest 
speaker the banquet was Jesse Stuart, 
Kentucky poet, novelist, 
whose new novel, Men the Mountains, 
was released for sale that evening. 
March the Chapter initiated members. 


State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York, held informal ini- 
tiation breakfast March 28, for new 
members. The formal banquet was held 
April 24. 


P1, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
pared the following program for the spring 
quarter: April 1o—General Business Meet- 
ing, Election Officers, Selection New 
Members. April 24—Aspects Profes- 


sional Relations, Panel Discussion. May 
Program. May 22—Peabody 
College, Its Demonstration School. 


ALPHA ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio, holds its regular 
meeting the first week each month. The 


OBSERVATORY THE UNIVERSITY 
(Home Alpha Lambda 
Chapter 


programs are varied, consisting panel dis- 
cussions between members and talks 
outside speakers. The first panel discussion 
the year was conducted graduate 


scl 


members who are teaching the high 
schools Delaware and vicinity. 


Chapter and State Teachers 
College Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently had the pleasure being host 
Dr. William Bagley. was Doctor Bag- 


Mary Reep UNIVERSITY 
Denver (Home Alpha Lambda 
Chapter 


assembly “Education and the De- 
pression.” noon was the guest the 
administrative staff and members the 
Education Department the faculty. 
the afternoon four o’clock addressed 
the faculty “Some Handicaps Teacher 
Education.” the evening Doctor Bagley 
had dinner with the officers Tau 
Chapter and faculty members who belong 
Kappa Delta Pi. 7:30 DELTA 
Chapter Westminster College, New 
ley’s first visit this campus. the morn- Wilmington, Pennsylvania, and Phi Sigma 
ing, Doctor Bagley addressed the men’s education fraternity the cam- 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Upsilon 


Lock PENNSYLVANIA 


pus. Doctor Bagley addressed this group 
“The Development and Attainments 
Kappa Delta informal gathering 
the conclusion the address, all the 
members the respective chapters had 
opportunity meet the speaker. The entire 
day proved most inspiring faculty and 
students alike. All were newly reminded 
the grave responsibility resting with our 
educational program, especially the pres- 
ent emergency. Doctor Bagley left with the 
students the significant impression that 
teaching sacred trust. 


Wyoming, Laramie, has found the Coffee 
Hours, held throughout the winter for all 
students preparing for the teaching profes- 
sion, very interesting and stimulating. 
each these panel discussion was led 
student chairman and participated 
spontaneously the students; several 
meetings were open the public. The 


McCracken, National 
President Kappa Delta Pi, 
Recorder-Treasurer, and Miss 
Laverna Kern, President 
Omega Chapter, taken “on 
cloudy morning” front 
Cutler Hall, Ohio University, 
Athens, oldest college building 
west the Alleghenies. 


meetings included illustrated lecture 
member Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic 
Expect the Schools for Chil- 
dren,” participated parents public 
school children; forum “Elements 
Beginning Teacher’s Success,” 
Dean Schwiering the College Educa- 
tion and several visiting school superin- 
tendents; and student discussion 
Practical Theories Edu- 
cation.” the Honor Assembly May, 
will present two honor books 
the outstanding freshman 
more the College Education. 


ALPHA, Radford State Teach- 
ers College, Radford, Virginia, centered 
its series programs around the theme 
“Various Media Expression” this past 
year. One the livelier meetings devel- 
oped work period for the actives and neo- 
phytes during which various types toys 


W 


were produced, the toys later being do- 


nated the city welfare department. 


series weekly teas featuring forum 
discussions were held this year ALPHA 
Chapter, Oregon State College. 
The teas are intended provide pleasant 
social hour for all Education students and 
faculty, and the invitation list extended 
each time include the faculty other 

ALPHA OMEGA 
new members 


departments. elected 


twenty-two recent 
business meeting. Irwin Harris, Chapter 
member, editor the college annual. 
Ted Velde, Chapter president, chair- 
man the military ball committee. 


ALPHA George Peabody College 
for Teachers, developed the following pro- 
gram for the Spring quarter: April 
General Business Meeting, 
Officers and New Members; April 24— 
Aspects Professional Relation Panel Dis- 


cussion 


(Home Delta Delta 
May 22—Peabody College, Its Demon- 
stration School. 


The annual banquet GAMMA CHI 
Chapter, State College, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, held during the Spring 
season, was addressed Miss Annabel 
Roe, retiring head the English Depart- 


Virginia Fleeger, Secretary; Lucille Dufford, Historian-Reporter; Dr. William Bagley; Caroline 
Williams, President; Carl Graham, Vice-President; Eugene Shelar, Treasurer; and Dr. Jaarsma, 


Chapter Counsellor. 
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AERIAL VIEW STATE TEACHERS 
LEGE, Lock PENNSYLVANIA 
(Home Delta Sigma Chapter) 


ment. Preceding the banquet was candle- 
light service which eight new members 
were initiated, and the following officers 
elected: Gladys Walley, president; Mary 
Cashen, vice-president; Florence New- 
field, secretary; Lillian Gordon, treasurer 
and Francis Hopkins, recorder-historian. 


The retiring officers Chap- 
ter, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, are: 


Grace Wilson, president; Evelyn 
Palmer, vice-president; Nell 
Short, secretary; Lorena Stretch, treas- 
urer; Willyan Snow, historian; Christine 
Dillard, reporter; Goetting, coun- 


selor. 


Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
alumni and guests, attended the annual 
Kappa Delta luncheon Saturday, 
April 19. Miss Joy Mahachek, sponsor, ex- 
tended greetings, and Jess Hartley sang 
two selections. Mr. Williams, Di- 
rector the Department Education 
Heidelberg College, Ohio and 
Recorder-Treasurer Kappa Delta 
spoke “The Scroll and the Bee Hive.” 
discussed the need for preserving knowl- 
edge symbolized the scroll and the ideal 
work exemplified the bee hive. 
explaining the ideals Kappa Delta Pi, 
challenged its members “knights 
spiritual chivalry.” 


GAMMA CHI CHAPTER CLAss MEMBERS 


Seated: Mrs. Anna Stead, treasurer; Mr. Edmund Osborne, counselor; Doris Hansen, president; 
Dr. William Aspinwall, honorary member; Mary Cashen, recorder-historian. Standing: Rose 
Briard; Julia Sheehan; Marion Moreland; Dr. Lawrence Averill, honorary member; Viola Siok, 


secretary; Myra Fitch; Elizabeth DeWitt. 
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SCENES THE UNIVERSITY LARAMIE 
Upper left: Entrance Old Main. Upper right: The Library. Upper left center: The Liberal Arts 


Building. Upper right center: Summer Camp the Snowy Range. Lower left center: Front View 
Old Main. Lower right center: Hoyt Hall, one the girls’ dormitories. Lower left: Student 
Lounge the Student Union Building. Lower right: Faculty Lounge the Student Union Building. 


MERRICK DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL 
MIAMI 


Following are excerpts recent let- 
ter from Mead, Director Educa- 
tional Research, University Florida 
Gainesville: 

“Recently visited the Merrick Dem- 
onstration School the 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. This dem- 
onstration school co-operative project 
organized and financed jointly the pub- 
lic schools Dade County, Florida, and 
the University Miami, ele- 
mentary school maintaining six grades with 
modern school plant, with able leader 
and serving both the schools the county 
and the University Miami. The school 
does not have sessions Mondays, but 
maintains sessions Saturdays serve 
teachers service the Dade County 
Schools. serves practice teaching 
laboratory for the students the Univer- 
sity Miami. one the newer train- 
ing and demonstration schools Florida. 

“Because the trees which surround 
it, difficult get picture which 
shows the outlines the plant and grounds. 
This picture ‘see cut) shows the front en- 
trance only. The building the form 
“E” with the middle prong omitted. 
the grounds also house which 
provided the director the training school. 
The school also has five acre plot for 
playground purposes.” 


Old North Tower 
(Continued from page 15) 


1897 the first class, with five mem- 
bers, was graduated. The school colors, 
Bronze and Blue, were adopted about 
1899. The clock and chimes were installed 
A.M., June 20, 1912. 

During the World War the top floor 
Old North Tower served barracks 
for the Student Army Training Corps. 

1919 the State Board Education 
passed resolution making the Normal 
School four-year College with the privi- 
lege granting B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
The name was changed Central State 
Teachers College. 1939 became 
liberal arts college and the 
changed Central State College. 

The first degree class, consisting nine 
members, was graduated 1921. 

The tower was lighted 

Old North Tower tangled the 
heart-strings the students the school 
and has been the emblem used sym- 


bolize the institution. 


FLORIDA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The honorary and professional fraterni- 
ties Education hold annual breakfast 
during the sessions the Florida Educa- 
tion Association. March the current 
year this meeting was held the Hillsbor- 
ough Hotel, ‘Tampa, About fifty 
people were attendance—most whom 
were members Kappa Delta Pi. Other 
organizations represented were Kappa Phi 
Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa and Lambda 
Theta. Mead the University 
Florida was charge. The chairman for 
next year will Mr. Rinalden Saunders, 
Principal the South Beach Elementary 
School, Miami, Florida. 
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CONTINUE YOUR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Although Kappa Delta has more than 
40,000 its roster only small per cent 
these represent active memberships. 
Society has provided for membership-at- 
large, which can maintained merely 
subscribing the Educational Some 
chapters are able inspire their out-going 
student members remain active pay- 
ing chapter dues well the national 
dues. the extent that the members 
maintain continuous active membership 
the Society will financially empowered 
render larger service and undertake 
new projects which will value not 
only education, but the individual 
chapters and members. Now that the Sup- 
plement well the way becoming 
interesting résumé chapter activities 
may source interesting information 


Kadelpians longer the campus. 


COMMITTEE 
CONSTITUTION 

The following Committee Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws was recently announced 
Delta Pi. All are Counselors and all have 
had more less experience connection 
with the management the Society 
whole: 

Virginia Foulk, Phi Chapter, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Pauline Humphreys, Rho Chapter, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 

Katherine Vickery, Beta Lambda Chap- 
ter, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama. 

Walters, Beta Chapter, State 
Teachers College, Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Chapter, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Chairman. 


RITUAL COMMITTEE 


The following have been appointed 
the President Kappa Delta mem- 
bers the Committee Ritual: 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, State ‘Teachers 
College, East Radford, Virginia. 

Prof. Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Mr. Dawson Hales, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Dean Partch, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest, Chairman. 


CHANGE ADDRESS 


not fail inform the Central Office 
about your address this coming September. 
Accompanying the bills for each issue the 
Educational Forum list from the Post 
Office, giving the names and addresses 
members whose Educational Forum was 
not delivered because wrong address. 
Over the years this list undelivered maga- 
zines has approximated 100 names for each 
issue. While the editors regret that the 
magazine not delivered the subscrib- 
ers, they are helpless long the mem- 
bers neglect supplying the Central Office 
with new addresses. 


K-A-D-E-L-P-I-A-N 


necessary inform the members 
the Society again that the word KADEL- 
PIAN derived from the first letters 
Kappa Delta Pi. Not few members spell 
the word Kadelphian. The correct spelling 


KADELPIAN. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
FORUM 

priced members Kappa Delta 
$2.00 year. Single copies are 75¢ 
each. Remittance should made 
the Recorder-Treasurer, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


KEYS AND INSIGNIA 
All keys and insignia are furnished 
Burr, Patterson Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, the official 
jewelers. The local chapter has 
blanks for ordering and instructions 
the blanks should followed. 
Members who wish pins should get 
touch with the local chapter. 


Prices vary according design and 
size, and each chapter has cata- 
logue. All checks should made 
payable the jeweler, but approval 
must given the office the 
Recorder-Treasurer. 
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